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MANAGEMENT 


Receivers and Executors for 
Lumber Manufacturing Plants 
and Timberland Estates can 
confidently entrust the suc- 
cessful solution of their prob- 
lems to us. We have the or- 
ganization for undertaking the 
entire burden of managing 


and operating. We Sell 


Only Thru 
Lumber and 
Building 
Supply 
Dealers. 








James D. LA C E Ye Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Heln the people in your city 
reduce their coal bills and be 
more healthy by recommend- 
ing the use of VENTO Steel 
Storm Windows. 

Show them how simple it is 
to remove the VENTO pat- 
ented glazing clips, take out 
the panes of glass and insert a 

pane size screen in the spring. This com- 
bination feature appeals to every home 
owner and you'll find these windows are 
good sellers. 

Remember, VENTO Steel Windows 
are PUTTYLESS and give years of satis- 
factory service. Over 2,000 dealers are 
selling them. 

Write now for our dealer proposition, 
catalog and prices. 
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ASTER 
OODWORKER 


Convenient, Practical, 
Profitable 










The Master proves a revel- 
ation to lumber dealers. 
They find a use for it every 
day. It’s a profitable in- 
vestment. Makes every 
heavy-duty cut required as 
well as the finer ones. It’s 
the only machine 
they need. Send cou- 
pon for details. 











Detroit, Mich. 
Please send FREE 
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Looking at the Show Window from the Outside . 


Ww" DOWS originally were de- 
signed primarily if not exclu- 

sively to illuminate the interi- 
ors of homes, while affording an 
outlook for the inmates. The same 
was true and still is true in a large 
measure of business buildings, for 
nearly everybody will concede that 
sunlight is the best light. But the 
opportunities afforded by windows 
for the showing of merchandise has 
caused a development of show win- 
dow design and a technic in display 
of merchandise that in combination 
constitute an effective method of sell- 
ing. In other words, under modern 
conditions to ignore the show win- 
dow as a means of selling is to sub- 
mit to a handicap in competition 
with those who use that sales instru- 


mentality to influence the public. 
Setting aside for the moment the 
value of the show window to the 
merchant as a sales force, its pres- 
ence or absence unquestionably char- 
acterizes a place of business. An at- 
tractive show window not only helps 
to sell merchandise, it transforms the 
store front and makes the store both 
attractive and inviting. To a con- 
siderable extent the average pros- 
pective buyer of merchandise is 
either consciously or unconsciously 
impressed by the appearance of the 
exterior of a store. He judges the 
merchant and his merchandise large- 
ly by the appearance of the store. 
While it will not be argued that 
show window display is indispensable 
to the conduct of a modern retail 


store, yet its place in modern retgij- 
ing will be readily admitted. It ig 
at least a sign of-enterprise, though 
not the only one. Recognizing it as 
such, manufacturers and wholesale 
distributers of merchandise prepare 
much of their advertising literature 
with a view to its use by retailers jp 
their show windows. Retailers who 
have no show windows or whose 
windows are inadequate are at a dis. 
advantage as compared with those 
who have windows that permit the 
best possible use of display materials, 
The use of window displays in retail 
lumber stores has become sufficiently 
common to demonstrate their utility 
in this field. The industry as a whole 
as well as individual retailers will] 
profit by their more general use. 





Correct Design of Frame Structures 


ESTS made by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, the results of 
which are summarized else- 

where in this paper, should serve as 
the basis for intelligent advocacy of 
wood construction. The tests show 
that by the adoption of simple and 
practicable methods and without un- 
due additional cost the strength and 
stability of frame buildings can be 
greatly increased. They should serve 
to clear away customs in building 
that have little but tradition to sup- 
port them and to substitute in their 
place methods and practices that are 
in harmony with the principles of 


mechanics, as applied to building. 

Anybody familiar with the details 
of current methods of constructing 
frame buildings who will read the 
results of the tests carefully must be 
impressed with the importance of 
substituting scientific tests for mere 
guesswork in so important an under- 
taking as the construction of a home. 
The fact is quite evident that some 
details of construction that have re- 
ceived rather wide acceptance and 
considerable exploitation add little to 
the strength or rigidity of the frame 
structure, while others quite as prac- 
ticable, cost less and are worth more. 


Possessing the facts brought out 
in the strength tests here referred to 
and the facts available regarding the 


insulating properties of the various. 


forms of frame structure, the seller 
of lumber should be prepared to do 
justice to the product. Research has 
been effectively used by producers of 
structural materials in promoting the 
sale of their products for purposes 
that lumber formerly monopolized. 
The opportunity is now open to lum- 
ber to use facts developed by research 
in retaining and regaining markets 
to which it may properly lay claim 
on the score of merit. 





Lumber Sales Opportunities in the Farm Field 


N A large part of the United States 

the bulk of the lumber used in 

building is bought by owners of 
farm land. The condition of retail 
lumber trade in farming communi- 
ties, therefore, quite accurately re- 
flects the current financial condition 
of the agricultural population. For 
several years the cultivators of the 
soil in much of the country have not 
been as prosperous as have some at 
least of the people engaged in other 
vocations. As a consequence, fewer 
new farm homes, barns and other 
structures have been built than 
would have been built during a like 
period of prosperity. Lack of money 


in the farmer’s purse is evidenced 
even in neglect to repair structures 
that need new roofs, repainting and 
perhaps remodeling. There has been 
a rather general let-down in the mat- 
ter of farm building throughout the 
United States. 

General observations like the fore- 
going merely reflect general impres- 
sions. There has been need of such 
definite facts as could be developed 
only by careful surveys. In Ne- 
braska one representative each of a 
retail lumbermen’s association, the 
State agricultural college and a farm 
journal, as related elsewhere in this 
issue, undertook to make a tour of 


observation that should enable them 
to judge roughly of the building 
needs of farmers in parts of that 
State. These men expressly disclaim 
making anything so pretentious as 
a survey; they merely observed. 
What they saw, however, and the in- 
formation they assembled are suffi- 
ciently definite and concrete to jus- 
tify the statement that there is a 
great deal of building and repair 
work that should be done on the 
farms at an early date. , 

It is a well known fact that in 
times of financial stress there is dan- 
ger of such false economies as are 
indicated by neglect, for example, to 
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paint a house that needs painting; 
neglect to re-roof a barn or house 
that is permanently injured as a re- 


_sult of such neglect, and failure to 


remodel or add to a structure in a 
manner to return an immediate 
money profit. The observers re- 
ferred to found an average of 7.78 


major structures on the 1,863 farm- 
steads checked, or 14,494 buildings 


in all. They covered only a small 
part of a single large State in only 
a rather hasty and superficial way, 
but the information they got was 
sufficient to show that in every farm- 
ing community there is a_ vast 


amount of building and repair work 
that it would be real economy to per- 
form soon. There can be no doubt 
that any enterprising retailer who 
made a somewhat more detailed and 
careful survey of his own trade ter- 
ritory would discover opportunities 
for making immediate sales. 





Uses of Wood Identify Local Tree Species 


HERE is no better evidence of 
the variety and adaptability of 
American tree species than the 

numerous uses made by pioneer set- 
tlers of the trees they found at hand. 
Since practically the entire eastern 
section of the United States origin- 
ally was forested, the immigrants of 
the earlier periods received excellent 
training in woodcraft. They not 
only learned to meet the wily Indian 
in warfare after his own fashion, but 
they learned to convert wood from 
the native trees into the more com- 
pletely fabricated, household imple- 
ments as well as into sturdy houses 
and barns. As the second and third 
generations of these immigrants 
moved westward into the prairie sec- 
tions they took with them their ap- 
preciation of and showed their de- 


pendence upon trees by. acquiring 
woodlots if they could not choose 
homesteads that included them. 
Much of American history, there- 
fore, may be said to be written in 
wood, and in pioneer communities 
today it is often possible to make this 
history available by collecting the 
wood utensils and implements shaped 
and used by the first settlers. <A pe- 
culiar reason for thus deciphering 
the history of a community arose in 


Berks County, Pennsylvania, recent- © 


ly as related in a story published 
elsewhere in this issue. It was decid- 
ed to make a park of the homestead 
of a pioneer by planting about it an 
arboretum of all the trees known to 
be native to the community, and it 
became necessary to know what the 
native species were. 


It is well known, of course, that 
some species of trees are more plenti- 
ful than others in any locality. The 
fact is not so well known that in a 
community there may be native spe- 
cies that are represented by not more 
than one or two or at most a dozen 
specimens. There are in fact a few 
species of trees that are thus thinly 
scattered over wide areas. This fact 
complicated the Pennsylvania com- 
munity’s problem. The method 
adopted to solve it is to make a col- 
lection of home-made wood imple- 
ments and utensils of every descrip- 
tion and identify the woods from 
which they were made. Such imple- 
ments, of course, would be made from 
native species, and when they have 
told their story it can be translated 
and perpetuated in the arboretum. 





Los Angeles Situation Quiet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Cauir., Dec. 4.—For the last 
two weeks no important changes either in price 
or the amount: of stock on hand have taken 
place. Unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor 
at the end of the month was 14,046,000 feet 
board measure, while a total of 14,921,000 feet 
arrived at San Pedro harbor last week. Of 
this there were fourteen cargoes of fir, total- 
ing 13,854,000 feet, and three cargoes of red- 


wood with 1,067,000 feet. Thirty-seven vessels 
were reported laid up on Nov. 30 and two op- 
erating off shore. Building permits for No- 
vember were slightly above those of the same 
month last year, the figures being $6,679,288 
and $6,600,000, respectively. However, the total 
for the first eleven months of this year is some- 
what under that for the same period last year, 
the figures, including November permits, being 
$89,023,701 as compared to $91,646,447 for 
1928. No immediate relief for the present de- 
pressed condition is in sight. 





Bookings Make 80 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 5.—Six hundred and twenty-three softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Nov. 30 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion production aggregating 283,720,000 feet, shipments, 264,319,000 feet, and orders, 223,666,000 
feet. The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 
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Hardwoods— . 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 





No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 

ire 143 56,419,000 62,076,000 47,439,000 
ae 223 154,406,000 142,772,000 118,505,000 
ie 67 35,854,000 24,911,000 28,291,000 
5A 15 13,330,000 10,032,000 10,842,000 
bia 9 1,346,000 4,720,000 2,761,000 
an 26 2,970,000 1,832,000 © 1,714,000 
és 126 11,110,000 11,841,000 9,247,000 
- 14 8,285,000 6,135,000 4,867,000 
‘ 623 283,720,000 264,319,000 223,666,000 
aye 191 37,924,000 31,857,000 25,262,000 

26 3,349,000 4,150,000 1,929,000 
+h 217 41,273,000 36,007,000 27,191,000 


A Remarkable Record of Service 


HeRMANSVILLE, Micu., Dec. 2.—G, Harold 
Earle, president of the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., recently was asked by Wickes Bros., 
manufacturers of sawmill machinery at Sagi- 
naw, for some information on a 30-inch No, 2 
Wickes gang saw that was built in 1886 and 
since that time has been in continuous opera- 
tion in the hardwood mill here. This concern 
wishes to purchase this gang saw and place it 
in the Ford mechanical museum as a perma- 
ment exhibit. 

While this suggestion was appreciated, it did 
not meet with any particular favor for the rea- 
son that the mill is in excellent condition and 
good for many more years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. In this connection, Mr. Earle said: 

Henry Ford would be interested to learn 
that in our “hardwood mill we also have a 
small slide valve engine which originally was 
in my grandfather’s planing mill at Fond du 
Lac, Wis. Later it was moved to Hermans- 
ville, has been in regular service nearly 70 
years and is still going strong. Also in the 
same mill we have the first horizontal band 
resaw that Giddings & Lewis, of Fond du 
Lac, ever built. This also has been in con- 
tinuous operation for about 35 years. 


Perhaps no plant in the lumber industry has 
a more interesting history or remarkable record 
of achievement than the hardwood mill of the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., and the fact 
that this machinery is today turning out lum- 
ber that is noted for its high quality and per- 
fect manufacture is not only a splendid rec- 
ommendation for the machinery itself but. in- 
disputable evidence of the care with which it 
has been operated and kept in condition. All 
of the equipment of the hardwood mill 
is in first class condition and, according 


to the superintendent, this is a smarter mili 
than the modern softwood plant which was 
built during recent years. 
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Airplane Spruce for Masts 


There is considerable interest in sailing in 
this community and we have some friends 
who won the International races held at New 
Orleans this summer. ‘That brings the races 
for next year back to the Chesapeake Bay 
and there will be more interest than ever. 

These boys have been after us continuously 
for something light and strong to make 
masts for Star boats. They require some- 
thing about 4x4-inch, 32 feet to 35 feet long. 
We could also use some 5x5-inch and 6x6- 
inch in the same lengths for other class 
boats. 

There is considerable strain on these masts 
and they have to be strong and, of course, 
they want them just as light as possible. 

The bcys who won the races say that the 
yatchsmen often speak of aeroplane spruce. 
We do not know that there is any such thing. 
Of course, spruce could be used for aero- 
planes or anything else. These masts are 
required to be straight-grained and practi- 
cally free from knots. A few small knots 
in the upper end do not condemn a piece, 
but clear material is wanted if possible. 

Any information as to where suitable ma- 
terial can be secured, will be greatly appre- 
ciated.—INQuIRY No. 2,415. 





[This inquiry comes from a Maryland retail 
lumberman. The wood referred to is western 
or Sitka spruce, Picea sitchensis. No doubt 
producers and wholesale distributers of this ex- 
cellent wood will be glad to supply the ma- 
terial. The inquirer’s name will be given on 
request.—EpiTor. | 


Source of Sap Gum Lumber 

One of our British correspondents who is in- 
terested in importing sap gum from the United 
States for the manufacture of toilet seats, tells 
us that there are various grades of sap gum, 
the grade depending upon the district in which 
the lumber is grown, and has asked us to find 
out which is the best producing district. 

We understand that practically all of the 
gum lumber is grown in the southern: part of 
the United States, and are writing to ask if you 
can advise us from which district the best tim- 
ber for the above purpose comes.—INQuIRY No. 
2,412. 

[This inquiry comes from an American com- 
mercial organization in London. It offers an 
opportunity to discuss various aspects of the 
production and: marketing an American wood 
that after a long period of neglect has come to 
be one of the most widely used of woods pro- 
duced in this country. The wood commonly 
known as gum has been called by different 
names both in the United States and in Great 
Britain. In Britain, it is rather generally known 
as satin walnut. However, in the United States 
during recent years the manufacturers of this 
lumber have sought to standardize it under the 
name of gumwood, The gumwood of commerce 
is cut from the sweet gum tree, the botanical 
namne of which is Liquidambar styraciflua, Lum- 
bermen commonly call it red gum, though in 
some of its range, the tree is called bilsted. The 
tree grows over a wide area, chiefly in the 
southern part of the United States, and on 
river bottoms that are often overflowed or at 
the edges of swamps and other wet lands. There 
is no botanical relationship between this tree 
and the so-called black gums or tupelos. 

Sargent describes sweet gumwood as heavy, 
hard, straight, close grained, not strong, bright 
brown, tinged with red, with thin almost white 
sapwood of 60 to 70 layers of annual growth. 
Of the tree, he says, it is 70 to 140 feet high 
and 4 to 5 feet in diameter. Gibson says that 
some gum trees have thin sapwood, and others 
are all sapwood, and that this peculiarity leads 
sometimes to misunderstandings in lumber 
transactions. This author says further that the 
theory that by girdling a red gum tree and 
allowing it to die the amount of heartwood will 
be increased, has been abandoned. In selecting 
trees for cutting, signs of old growth in the 


trees are the guide, as these contain a small 
percentage of sapwood. These trees, he states, 
are found mainly in the drier localities. In low 
wet places the trees have more sapwood and 
are smaller. 

In the inspection rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, red gum is defined 
as “lumber produced from the red gum tree, 
containing sufficient heartwood to be admitted 
into the grades defined under the caption of red 
gum.” Firsts and seconds of plain red gum 
will admit one inch of sapwood in the aggre- 
gate on one face and one-fifth of the piece in 
the aggregate on the reverse face. Sap gum is 
defined in the National rules as “lumber pro- 
duced from the red gum tree, containing sap- 
wood in excess of the quantity admitted into 
the grades of red gum lumber.” There are other 
provisions in the rules governing the amount 
of sap etc. 

In the Federal census of red gum lumber 
production, no distinction is made between heart- 
wood and sapwood. The production in thou- 


is practicable for buyers to secure from these 
sources grades suitable for their uses, National 
grades applying in any event. 

The names and addresses of a number of 
producers of red gum have been supplied to this 
inquirer, whose name will be furnished on re. 
quest.—Eb1Tor. | 


New York “Market” and Doyle Scale 

There is some information I would like. | 
would like to know how many feet log measure 
Doyle’s Rule there is in a “market.” There 
are some sections of New York State that gel] 
logs by the market.—INqQuirRy No. 2,413. 

[This inquiry comes from New York State. 
The “market” referred to is a unit of log 
measurement used in the Adirondack region of 
New York and sometimes called the Adirondack 
or New York standard. It is a cylinder 19 inches 
in diameter and 13 feet long. A log of these 
measurements contains 26 cubic feet. Four logs, 
9'%4 inches in diameter and 13 feet long also 


sands of board feet of red gum for 1928 was: 


make a “standard,” while a 38-inch log of the 
same length has four standards and 104 cubic 
feet of contents. 


A log 26 feet long, however, 


has more than twice the wood content of a 13- 


“Standard” measure does not coincide with 
board measure, or to the yield of logs of differ- 
ent sizes at the saw. A log 19 inches top diam 
eter and 13 feet long contains 183 board feet 
Doyle log scale, and 195 Scribner log scale. 

The “market” or “New York standard” is 


Alabama ...... 75,925 Missouri . 4,312 
Arkansas 136,797 New Jersey .... 110 
Delaware ..... 535 North Carolina.21,937 foot log on account of taper. 
PONG: “watus Beene «GD ks cecacoees 574 
yeorgia 48,296 Oklahoma . 3,596 
eS ae 2,451 Pennsylvania... 295 
Indiana 3,034 South Carolina..62,803 
Kentucky . 5,406 Tennessee . 61,641 
Louisiana ..... 259,982 Texas ........ 80,558 
Maryland ..... 2,115 Virginia ...... 12,783 
Mississippi ...158,525 West Virginia .. 476 


Since sap gum and red gum are cut from a 


single species of tree and since 


produced in large amounts in several States, it 


Mensuration” 


gum lumber is 


and in Cary’s 
Northern Woodsmen,” supplied by the Amer- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, % 
and $2.50 each respectively, postpaid.—Eb1ror,] 


discussed at some length in Chapman’s “Forest 


“Manual for 
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The foundation, boiler and 
engine room and smoke stack 
of Pitt & Cook’s new planing 
mill at the Illinois 


Central|A. Gilmer, all 
docks, this city, are already | shingles. We 


|D. R. Wingate, lumber and 
| planing machine; John McKin- 


;non, Moore & Swinford and 
lumber and 
have eleven 


up, and the framework of the | steam mills, some of them the 
mill will soon be under way. | largest in the Southwest. The 


They expect to be in readi- 
ness to dock the first cargo of 
lumber that comes into port 
in the spring destined for the 
country. 

a 


The editor of. this paper is 
now engaged in compiling a 
complete directory of the saw 
and shingle mills south of the 
Ohio River. 

* * * 

The Tribune, of Orange, 
Tex., thus speaks of the lum- 
ber interests of that town: 
“The chief industry of Orange 
is the manufacture of lumber, 
shingles, lath and pickets, and 
the following are. engaged in 
the mill business here: Lutcher 
& Moore, Star and Crescent 
mill; Capt. G. B. Burr, plan- 
ing machine; Josiah Jordan, 
Son, shingles, also arranged 
for lumber; Bancroft & Sons, 
lumiber; Moore, Stewart & Co., 
Norris mill, lumber and plan- 
ing machine; Josiah Jordon, 
Excelsior mill, shingles; Judge 


sawmills cut from 20,000 to 
50,000 feet a day.” 

* 2 2 

| Gome one having cast re- 
| flections upon the cleanliness 
|of the cooks in the pineries, 
‘one of them sends the follow- 
ing retort: “There are just 
as clean cooks in lumber camps 
as there are in hotels, board- 
ing houses or any other place. 
Their occupation is a hard one, 
and it is proverbial that the 
,cook and oxen have the. hard- 
est work to do. I have known 
the cook to toil from four in 
the morning until twelve at 
night to get enough victuals 
, prepared for the filling up of 
,the ‘storage’ department, and 
the time she ought to have 
taken to comb her hair was 
taken up in tying up sore fin- 
gers, curing frost bitten toes, 
making herb teas for bad colds 
and prescribing for overloaded 
stomachs, besides giving good 
advice and sympathy to the 
home-sick and _ heartsick. I 








tell you Mr. Editor, I believe 
there is many a pinery boy 
who remembers the cook as 
one of his best friends.” 


* * * 


Curtis Emerson, who died at 
Saginaw, Mich. recently, at 
the age of 70, was one of the 
first Michigan lumbermen. * ** 
In 1847 Mr. Emerson bought 
the property now known as 
Emerson’s addition to East 
Saginaw. * * * At that time 
there were but four steam 
sawmills on the Saginaw River, 
one at Saginaw City, one at 
Portsmouth, one at Lower 
Saginaw and the old yellow 
mill at East Saginaw generally 
known as the Emerson mill. 
The entire cut of these four 
mills for 1847 was less than 
3,000,000 feet. * * * Mr. Emer- 
son retired from the lumber 
business in 1855 since which 
time his career, financially, has 
been a eheckered one. 


* * * 


The Lumberman, of  Still- 
water, Minn., says: “Lots of 
logs banked and big prices in 
prospect, and almost every one 
in Stillwater is getting ready 
to put. a bay window on the 
parlor and buy a piano.” 
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Southern Pine Outlook Improved; Prices Are Steadier 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended Nov. 30 made 
84 percent of the production, while shipments exceeded the 
production by about 10 percent. Some of the territory has 
had bad weather, and there is the usual seasonal tapering 
Despite the fact that they have low 
stocks, retail yards are holding off their purchases until 
after inventory. However, the market seems to be bene- 
fitting somewhat from a decline in shipments of transit cars, 
as a result of southern rains and cold weather. Industrial 
buying is still slow in most sections, but in some there has 
been a revival of interest in lumber purchases. There is 
more optimism among both buyers and sellers because of 
large projects for public and utility construction, and the 
easing of mortgage loan rates. It is, therefore, expected 
that many buyers will try to get into the market early 
enough to take advantage of present prices. These are still 
a bit soft, with concessions being granted in some markets, 
but it is felt that the tendency to sag has been. checked, 
and that the market from now on will be steadier. 


Western Pine Mills Ask Stronger Prices on Some Items 


Reports from the Inland Empire and California pine 
regions show that business is still considerably below pro- 
duction. In the mountain sections of the West, production 
is apparently favored by the unusually dry fall weather, 
but many mills expect to shut down soon for the season. 
Total stocks of the mills are good, but dry stuff is none too 
plentiful, and assortments are broken. Quotations are 
uneven, as items that are plentiful and slow, principally 
shop, are reported soft in some markets, while scarce com- 
mon items have strengthened in the last week, and Inland 
Empire mills are limiting the quantity they will include 
ina car. California white and Pondosa pines are not as 
strong as California sugar and Idaho pines. Those who 
have studied the market believe that there will be consid- 
erable improvement in buying during the next few weeks 
by the retail yards, whose stocks are low, and also by 
millwork plants, which expect better demand in 1930. 


Coast Production Smaller but Orders Much Below It 


A marked decline in production on the West Coast is 
shown in the report for the week ended Nov. 30, to 59 
percent of capacity, compared with 70 percent the preced- 
ing week, and 65 percent for the week ended Nov. 16. 
Bookings in the week ended Nov. 23 were 24.4 percent 
below the cut, and the latest report shows them 23.25 per- 
cent below it, so that the decline in business has kept pace 
with that in the output. Foreign business is below recent 
averages, and for the week made 18 percent of the total. 
Both rail and domestic cargo business have shown a heavy 
falling off in the last few weeks, and each made 35 per- 
cent of the total for the week ended Nov. 30. 

The recent curtailment was probably caused chiefly by 
Thanksgiving. While there was some talk of shutting 
down over the week end, most of the mills resumed cutting 
on Friday. Many of them now talk about an extended 
shutdown beginning with the year-end holiday period, but 
there have been few definite announcements of curtailment. 


The operators realize that buyers’ stocks are unusually 


low, and have hopes that there will be a considerable stock- 
ing up demand as soon as inventories are out of the way. 
But large forward orders at present prices would be accept- 
able to few operators, and the list has continued to sag. 
Comparing sirnple averages of groups of prices at end of 
July with those at the end of November: Flooring, 10 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 58 and 59; 
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items, went from $33.45 to $32.07; finish, 3 items, $48.83 
to $46.92; No. 1 boards, 4 items, $19.56 to $16.87; No. 1 
dimension, 7 items, $19.96 to $18.64. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Dull; Prices Low but Steady 


Trade in North Carolina pine has probably slackened off 
further in the last week or two. Retail trade, especially in 
New England, has been reduced by colder weather, and 
there will be little disposition to buy ahead until after 
inventories. West Coast products are selling at lower 
prices in eastern markets, and offer severe competition to 
shortleaf pine. There appears to be very little trade in 
such items as flooring. Prices are about as low as they 
will be permitted to go, and the mills show little disposi- 
tion to grant concessions. They have already somewhat 
curtailed their production, and it is understeod that a num- 
ber of mills are preparing for an extended shutdown. 
Present prices will be attractive to buyers wishing to stock 
up after inventories, and improvement in sales is expected 
within the next few weeks. The mills on Nov. 23 had 
unfilled orders equal to 25 days’ average cut. 

Prices of roofers are so unattractive, averaging around 
$16 to $16.50, that the producers are not very eager for 
business. There is not much offering, and it is hardly 
expected that demand will revive until after inventory. 
There is a possibility that the mills will close down for 
a couple of weeks over the year-end. 


Arkansas Pine Slower; Production Is Being Reduced 


In the Arkansas soft pine producing region, snow and 
wet weather have greatly hindered logging operations, and 
the small mills especially have had to curtail. Stocks of 
small mills are already low, and it is expected that from 
now on they will be less of an influence in the market. 
Their offerings for some months have tended to depress 
prices on the items they can supply, principally dimension 
and boards. Total demand, however, is subnormal. South- 
west trade has failed to come up to expectations for fall, 
and there has been a decided tapering off in demand from 
the Lake States and the East. Bookings are running 
behind shipments, and shipments behind production, which 
is being reduced further. Quotations in general show a 
tendency to ease off, but changes have not been of large 
amount, for boards are practically the only items in sur- 
plus, while several popular workings are in low supply. 


Hardwood Business Dull But Shows Tendency to Revive 


The outstanding event of the week in the hardwood 
market was the break in oak flooring prices. There have 
been some low figures mentioned, and even producers of 
quality products have had to revise lists downward. Aver- 
ages for northern maple flooring seem well maintained, 
but there have been slight revisions both up and down. 

Total hardwood bookings in the week ended Nov. 30 
were about one-third less than production. There is little 
business coming from building trades. interests through 
the flooring and millwork plants, nor direct from retail 
yards. Industrial users, which had stopped purchasing 
following the Wall Street break, are now-appearing in the 
hardw6od market again for day-to-day«needs. Total of 
such purchases is undoubtedly low compared with: aver- 
ages of a month ago, but the trend is encouraging. Fur- 


niture plants are better buyers than radio-cabinet and 


automotive. Volume has been helped somewhat by further 
price reductions. Foreign buyers are taking advantage of 
present quotations to place a lot of forward business, and 
there is a good deal of consignment shipping abroad 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 82 to 87 
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Study Proper Construction Methods 


Nation’s Scientists Attack Problem of Making Homes Proof Against Wind and 
Other Destructive Forces—Various Trade Extension Activities 


Publication for Home Lovers 


Wasurncrton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Next week the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
expects to have ready for distribution copies of 
its new trade extension publication, “For Home 
Lovers.” 

The wish to possess a home is the essential 
preliminary to home building. By the same 
token, to initiate that desire and then direct 
the inclination of the potential home owner 
toward a lumber home is a direct step in lum- 
ber trade extension. 

It was with this thought in mind that the 
architectural and building code division of the 
N. L. M. A,, Ras completed this attractive 
booklet, which presents examples of architec- 
turally beautiful and structurally sound frame 
houses to arouse interest in building new homes, 
visualizing the wide range of possibilities with 
the native American building material—houses 
truly “for home lovers.” 

The book is intended to stimulate ideas and 
to influence the trend of home building toward 
frame homes. It will be widely distributed to 
retailers and their potential customers. It is 
not a plan book and will in no way compete 
with existing plan books or with established 
architectural services. 

Compiled under the direction of Richard G. 
Kimbell, architectural advisor, the book shows 
photographs of houses from all sections of the 
country, together with a number of fine orig- 
inal conceptions by Eldred Mowery. 


*> * * 
Storage Shed Economical 


Dersy, Me., Dec. 3.—A closed shed for main- 
taining stored lumber at a moisture content of 
12 percent is proving to be an economical in- 
vestment for the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
shops here. Lumber received from a dry kiln 
dried down to 12 percent moisture content is 
placed in the shed and later used in the con- 
struction of single and double sheathed freight 
cars. 

After eight years of service no complaints 
have been received concerning shrinkage of 
lumber stored in this shed. The shed is built 
of matched boards and lined on the inside with 
waterproof paper. The entrances from the 
alleys of the shed are all enclosed with large 
sliding doors, also similarly lined. Steam pipes 
pass through the shed and maintain a constant 
temperature of 65 to 70 degrees during the 
fall, winter and spring months. 


*_ * * 
Formulating New Building Code 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Dec. 2.—Following the 
Mountain States Lumber D.alers’ Associa- 
tion district meeting, A. C. Horner remained 
in Albuquerque at the request of the city 
commissioners and building inspectors for 
conferences on the new city code, which it 
is hoped to have ready for adoption about 
Jan. 1. Both Commissioner Charles B. 
Lembke, representing the commission, and 
the inspection department voiced their ap- 
preciation of the participation in their con- 
ferences of Mr. Horner, whose thorough 
knowledge of building codes was of great 
assistance. While the code in its present 
form changes the universal code consider- 
ably in details, it seems the best for the 
interests of lumber that can be obtained at 
this time, and Mr. Horner recommended 
that the local lumbermen lend their support 
to its adoption with the changes made at his 
suggestion. One of the most important was 
the raising of the allowable height limit for 
frame interior construction within the inner 


fire zone to three stories. Without this 
change, not only new construction but re- 
modeling would have been limited to one 
story. Another change is the improvement 
of exits, Mr. Horner pointing out that ade- 
quate exits are among the most important 
measures for the public safety. Compared 
with Coast cities, he stated that Albuquerque 
has had and will continue to have a restric- 
tive code for lumber. 
* * * 


WIND-RESISTANT BUILDINGS 


Tests Show That Some Age-Old Carpentry 
Practices Are Good 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 2.—Some age-old prac- 
tices of carpenters in dwelling construction, 
for which there was no proof that they were 
correct beyond the fact that they were consid- 
ered good carpentry, have recently received the 
stamp of approval in Dame Science’s testing 
laboratories. Also it has been found that 
some revered practices, considered correct, 
while not exactly wrong, are not worth the 
— and waste of time and material they 

e. 


With the aid of a million-pound testing de-,; 


vice, and through months of scientific study, 


taking into account every known factor, these 


tests have been made by engineers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The facts 
so far revealed have related solely to frame 
side-wall construction and bear chiefly on the 
problem of how to build to guard edifices 
against hurricane, cyclone, and other heavy 
windstorm damage. 

It was noticed that failures of Quiles in 
some of the recent hurricanes and cyclones 
were due largely to poor construction methods 
and occurred, irrespective of the character of 
material, wherever unsound practices had been 
followed. Also, it had been observed by the 
laboratory engineers, who, for some years back, 
have been among the first on the ground fol- 
lowing many such catastrophes, that, in most 
buildings it was the side walls rather than the 
wall facing the wind that suffered. Wind that 
blew directly against the customary wood- 
sheathed wall encountered a surface with 
strength and stiffness enough to resist the sud- 
den or snapcrack and even the continuous push 
force of the wind. In such cases the side 
walls, or those running with the wind, had to 
resist or take up the pressure brought to bear 
on them by the front wall. 

Since lumber is the most generally used 
framing material, forming the background 
even for brick, stucco and stone veneers, it 
was decided to lay the lumber sidewall frame 
on the table of science and. find out where the 
expert carpenter was right and where were 
hidden some facts that. he ought to know. 
Most of our fundamental carpentry has come 
down to us through centuries of testing in the 
empiric laboratory of experience. This is the 
first time the laboratory of abstract knowl- 
edge, or science, has undertaken to build up 
sound practice in this field. And here are 
some of the points it found: 

1. When the sheathing that goes between 
the studs and the outside siding of lumber, 
brick, stone, or stucco, is nailed on diagonally 
instead of horizontally in the ordinary “stud 
and plate” wall, the wall is from 4 to 7 times 
as stiff and from 7 to 8 times as strong; 

2. Window and door openings closely 
spaced reduce the stiffness of horizontally 
sheathed walls 30 percent, and their strength 
20 percent. Diagonally sheathed walls lose 
60 percent in stiffness and 50 percent in 


strength, but are still much better than hori. 
zontally sheathed walls that have no openings, 
and better still than those that do have opep. 
ings; 

3. Ten-penny nails, instead of eights, for 
horizontal sheathing, increase, stiffness 50 per. 
cent and strength 40 percent. Larger nails 
do not improve diagonal sheathing. 

4. Sheathing that is “matched” at the sides 
and ends is as stiff and strong as sheathing 
which butts over the studs. It should be 
noted this permits the economy of using short 
lengths of end-~matched stock. 

5. Three or four nails instead of two {p 
1x8-inch horizontal sheathing improve the 
wall but little. They add 30 percent to 59 


percent to the stiffness of a diagonally 
sheathed wall. 
6. “Herringbone” bracing, and this wil] 


prove startling news to many good carpenters, 
has little value. 

7. Corner braces, of 2x4-inch stock, cut in 
between studs, add 60 percent to stiffness 
and 40 percent to strength. 

8. Strips of i1x4-inch stock—and this js 
one of the high points of the investigation— 
let in to the stud faces diagonally, under the 
sheathing, make a horizontally sheathed wall 
from two and one-half to four times stiffer 
and three and one-half to four times strongér, 


- Attention should be paid to the fact that when 


reduced to percentages these figures represent 
from 250 to 400 percent. Accordingly, it is 
to,he expected that this form of bracing will 
become increasingly practiced. 

9. Plaster on wood lath makes a wall 
somewhat stiffer and nearly as strong as 
though diagonally sheathed. This point should 
also be noticed. Apparently the mechanical 
tie of the plaster to the lath and in turn to 
the stud and the “key” formed against the 
stud and behind the lath by the plaster ac- 
count for this hitherto not generally appre- 
ciated fact. 

10. A wall, horizontally sheathed with 
green lumber and allowed to become air dry 
before testing, lost about 50 percent in stiff- 
ness and 30 percent in strength, as compared 
to a dry-sheathed panel. This fact is impor- 
tant nowadays principally in those localities 
where “home-sawed” lumber is likely to be 
used. What might be called commercial lum- 
ber can be generally obtained fully seasoned | 
and it will pay to see that stocks obtained 
from what might be called local mills has 
been thoroughly dried before being put into 
house construction. 


Several other points in wall construction 
have not yet been thoroughly covered. For 
instance it is known that sheathing crossing 
floor lines has marked effect in tieing the 
upper story of a house to the lower. How- 
ever, further investigations are- to be made 
and when science has had a thorough chance 
to pick the house ‘to pieces, there will be little 
reason why houses can not be dependably con- 
structed to resist hurricanes and other storms. 

* * * 


Large User of Short Lengths 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 2.—One of the larg- 
est users of lumber, especially short lengths, 
in this section is the Des Moines Silo & Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of farm equip 
ment, specializing in hog houses, brooder 
houses etc. The annual requirements of this 
company ‘approximate 10,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, and both Douglas fir and southern pine 
are used. No. 1 common Douglas fir is u 
for the pattern material, the remainder of the 
lumber being No. 1 common southern pite. 
Eighty percent of the lumber purchases are 
1x 4, Small dimension stock is used for fram- 
ing, while the larger material i is used for floor- 
ing, side walls and roof coverings. The ma- 


terials are cut to required lengths, bored and 
carefully assembled. The houses are made in 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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|_ooking Into the Future— 


How Will New Developments 
Affect the Lumber Business ? 


of meetings of labor organizations and from most of 
them have come resolutions favoring the 5-day week. 
Some also favor the 6-hour day. 

One of the largest manufacturers of automobiles favors 
the 5-day week program. . Some people think that he de- 
sires the 5-day week so there will be an extra day in which 
people may ride in his cars. 

In addition to this automobile manufacturer, there are 
numbers of other manufacturers who favor the 5-day week. 
It’s a subject that is being discussed in many circles. The 
laboring man looks at it from the employment angle. He 
believes that machines that have come into use and new ones 
being invented almost daily to take the place of hand labor 
make a 5-day week necessary so as to give employment to 
everybody. Of course the wages would remain the same as 
they are now for the 5'4-or 6-day week. 

Many manufacturers who believe that the country can 
not consume all of the products now made by the plants 
that are in operation favor the 5-day week. They feel that 
by this means the market for their product may be stabilized. 

Then there is the man who likes to play golf or who 
wants to participate in some of the outdoor athletics. He is 
in favor of the 5-day week. 

The question arises, how will the lumber business be 
benefited by the 5-day week? 

In return we ask, are you not going to plan how to meet 
this situation? How to capitalize on the shorter week so 
as to sell more lumber? How to utilize this extra leisure 
time to the end that the lumber trade will be benefited? It 
can be done. 

Another subject that lumbermen should be thinking about 
is the development of the airplane. In the not far distant 
future men will fly from their country homes to their busi- 
nesses, and return. City people will fly from the city to 
suburban and country cottages. A new business—perhaps 
many new businesses—will develop from this air transpor- 
tation. 

Will every one who owns a flying machine have to have 
a landing space? Will he require a larger area upon which 
to build his house and his storage for the airplane? 

How will the lumber industry be benefited by the air- 
plane? How can the Jumberman plan his business so he 
will have a share in the added pleasure and profits thus 
derived? The latest news in the financial pages is to the 
effect that financing companies are being organized to finance 
the sales of airplanes on the installment plan. 


Se recently have been held in Chicago a number 


[More on this subject next week] 


In Chicago a certain young couple who are engaged and 
whose wedding date was set for the first of the year in- 
vested in the stock market their savings totaling $5,000 or 
$6,000. The stock market went bad—they practically lost 
all their savings and the wedding has been postponed. Dis- 
cussing this problem the young folks said that if they had 
been putting their money into a house and lot there would 
be no need of a postponement of the marriage and that 
they would have had a home to which to go after the 
wedding. 

Now is the time to press the subject of owning a home. 
Whenever there is a big fire, the fire insurance agents go 
out to get new policies. The country has had a big lesson 
in the matter of savings. Now is the time to drive home 
the idea of home ownership. We haven’t been saying much 
to folks lately about owning their own homes. 

In every application for a job there formerly was included 
the question “Do you own your home?” That question 
rarely appears in the application blanks of manufacturers and 
other employers today. But it should be there. 

We haven't been talking much about the rainy day that’s 
likely to come along. It has been too much the idea of 
**Let’s live and be merry, for tomorrow we may die.” 

Sometimes old age is a struggle for existence, but when we 
are flying high we do not realize or appreciate this. Perhaps 
because people have been too prosperous in these recent days 
they have forgotten all about the days of adversity. Wise 
old heads say that the pendulum always swings back as 
far in one direction as it has swung in the other. 

If it’s a good thing for city and local communities to make 
improvements and set aside certain savings for that purpose, 
how much more important it is that a certain percentage 
of the individual income should be set aside for a permanent 
home. 

Isn’t it time for the lumberman to be interesting his neigh- 


bors and the business men of his community in the subiect of - 


home ownership? We believe that the opportunity is knock- 
ing at your door and that now is the time to be of real service 
to your community by making a survey of the situation. 

How many new families were started in your community 
during this last year, and were there an equal number of 
new homes built? 

How about new homes for the new families that will be 
started next year? 

One million two hundred and fifty thousand new house- 
wives go to market every year. Do they go from their own 
homes? What's the proportion in ‘your town? 
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Lumber Happenings in the Southern Field 


Shreveport Plans Business. Expansion 


SHReEveErorT, La., Dec, 2.—With the prospect 
of an expenditure of from $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 for municipal construction and indus- 
trial expansion in Shreveport and environs and 
plenty of money available for all sound invest- 
ments, prosperity of this section in 1930 is 
assured, it was declared by business and ind- 
dustrial leaders and public officials at a “pros- 
perity” meeting held here Friday night. The 
meeting, called by E. A. Frost, president of 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), was attended 
by 125 citizens, representing various lines of 
activity. 

Following the lead of President Herbert 
Hoover, who recently called together business 
leaders of the nation for business stabilizing 
purposes and who joined him in urging com- 
munity surveys everywhere, Mr. Frost is 
among the first to put into effect the plan in 
any American city. 

A feature of the meeting was the adoption 
of a resolution authorizing Mr. Frost and 
Mayor L. E. Thomas to appoint a committee 
to appear before President Hoover. as soon as 
the local site for the U. S. Army’s Third 
Attack Unit is acquired, probably within the 
next thirty days, and urge that Congress im- 
mediately make available funds for develop- 
ment of the site, which is expected to be a 
great industrial stimulus hereabouts. The Gov- 
ernment plans to spend several million dollars 
on the local site. 

Mr. Frost, presiding, briefly outlined the pur- 
pose of the meeting; namely, to make a survey 
of conditions. He said he had utmost confi- 
dence in this city, State and in his fellowmen. 
He declared there is plenty of money for all 
sound investments in the entire nation, and that 
no place offered more attractive opportunities 
than Shreveport and section. He considered 
that the recent stock market chaos, due to 
speculations, was already having a good effect 
by encouraging constructive investments and 
causing more attractive rates for money. He 
said he and his associates in the last few days 
had given definite demonstration of how they 
feel about the future by making some very 
large investments. He said all citizens are in- 
terested alike in the progress and prosperity of 
the community, and stressed the fact that the 
community itself must always show its own 
faith if it expected to obtain the interest of 
others. “If we don’t believe in our town, who 
will believe in it?” he asked, in urging the 
people generally to get busy and go forward. 
He said it was not a time to curtail but to 
expand. 

On motion of S. H. Bolinger, president of 
the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., Mr. Frost was 
given a rising vote of thanks for his public- 
spiritedness in calling the meeting. 

Among those who addressed the gathering, 
the speakers including bankers, industrial heads 
and others, were several outstanding lumber 
factors, including A. J. Peavy, president of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Peavy-Moore Lum- 
ber Co. and Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., and 
Randle T. Moore, vice president of the same 
lumber companies, who also is chairman of the 
board of the Commercial National Bank here. 

Mr. Peavy said that work was the key-note 
of the present situation. It was never intended, 
in his opinion, for one company to be success- 
ful at the expense of others, for all are neces- 
sarily interdependent. None will be successful 
without working, he said. The sawmill depends 
on business operations, as does the working 
man and many inter-related interests. He said 
that confidence, too, was imperative for success. 
When a man builds a house, about thirty-five 
industries are actively interested in the project, 
he said. It is necessary, for the successful 
operation of sawmills, for the real estate folks 
to be busy, for laborers to be kept busy and for 
other interests to be busy. If business became 


too slow the mills would have to curtail their 
operating time, but if business improves to 
justify it the mills will be enabled to operate 
six days a week instead of five days. Without 
the business they might find it necessary to go 
to four days. He, therefore, urged more work, 
more confidence, more expansion etc. 

Along with house-building, Mr. Peavy said, 
is needed home-building, which is the most im- 
portant thing to be considered. 





Kiln Doors Featured 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 2.—The latest issue 
of Moore Facts, a publication of the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, and North Port- 
land, Ore., just off the press, features the latest 
improvements in fire resisting, non-corroding dry 
kiln doors. This issue contains many interest- 
ing pictures of installations and detailed draw- 
ings showing construction of the types of fire 
resisting dry kiln doors manufactured by the 
Moore company. Two general types of dry 
kiln doors are manufactured by this company, 
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Christmas Cards and the Bome 


Within the next few days 25,000 lum- 
bermen will buy Christmas cards; some 
will buy 100, others will buy 500, and 
up to 1,000. Wouldn’t it be fine if each 
one of these 25,000 luambermen would 
buy Christmas cards that emphasized 
the home? Thus they would be passing 
on to more than 2,000,000 people the 
thought of what it means to own a home 
or an idea of the dividends that an 
owned home pays. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if some artistic 
lumberman would sit down with a con- 
cern that produces Christmas cards and 
help to work out 50 or 100 designs that 
would emphasize this thought so that 
next year the lumbermen would be 
sending out Christmas cards that would 
be appropriate to the season and carry 
with them the thought of home and 
home owning? 

Is this a thought worthy the. atten- 
tion of leaders in the lumber industry? 
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the aluminum insulated door and the asbestos 


protected metal door, both of which are illus- . 


trated and described in this new issue of Moore 
Facts, Bulletin 2912. The importance of fire- 
proof doors is discussed in this issue as fol- 
lows: 


Why build kiln walls and roof of brick, 
tile, or concrete and then build the door of 
material which will easily burn, thus sub- 
jecting the kiln building and its contents 
to unnecessary exposure? It would be more 
consistent to build the kiln walls of wood 
and install fireproof doors. 

Dry kiln doors have an important function 
to perform—one of the most difficult of any 
equipment around the lumber plant. The fire 
hazard at the kiln door is even greater than 
the walls and roof of the kiln building be- 
cause loads of lumber are usually standing 
near the door:at each end. 

Good dry kiln doors that fit tightly and re- 
tain heat are a necessary adjunct to a good 
kiln. Leaky or poorly insulated doors upset 
the drying schedules, making it hard to dry 
lumber uniformly to a definite moisture con- 
tent. 4 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co. advises that it will 
gladly supply copies of Moore Facts to lumber- 
men who are interested in tight fitting, heat 
holding, non-corrosive, fire-resistive dry kiln 
doors. 


Purchases Mill and Timber 

SHREVEPORT, La., Dec, 2.—The Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), headed by E. A. Frost, of 
Shreveport, has purchased the mill property of 
the Trout Creek Lumber Co., in LaSalle Parish, 
Louisiana, for a consideration of $90,000, ac. 
cording to announcement at Jena. The deal also 
included 125,000 acres of timber land in LaSalle 
and Catahoula parishes, bought from the Tensag 
Delta Land Co. Exact figures on the total 
transaction were not announced, but are gen- 
erally estimated at approximately $600,000, The 
Trout mill, which recently completed its pine 
cut, will be operated as a hardwood mill under 
the control of the new owner, the supply to 
come from the land just acquired in connection 
with the purchase by the Frost Lumber Indus. 
tries (Inc.). (saggegeeeeneee 

Laurel Company Sells Properties 

LaureEL, Miss., Dec. 2.—One of the most im- 
portant transactions that have been consummated 
in the lumber industry in this section for some 
time was the sale to the Robert G. Bruce Co, 
a subsidiary of the E. L. Bruce Co, of 
Memphis, Tenn., of all of the properties of the 
Marathon Lumber Co. at Laurel. This pur- 
chase included the sawmill, planing mill, real 
estate, logging equipment, houses for employees, 
all the hardwood timber owned by the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co. and a‘part of the hardwood 
timber holdings of the Wausau-South- 
ern Lumber Co. It is estimated that this 
purchase will provide timber enough to keep 
this plant in operation for at least ten years. 

The purchase of the holdings of the Marathon 
Lumber Co. places the E. L. Bruce Co. among 
the leaders in the manufacture of hardwood 
lumber, as its total annual capacity now will be 
over 110,000,000 feet. 

A feature of the operation of the Marathon 
mill by the E. L. Bruce Co. will be that it will 
place that company in position to take orders 
for long oak timbers up to 52 feet in length 
and to furnish S4S timbers to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade. Included in the pur- 


chase is all of the real estate formerly owned by 


the Marathon Lumber Co., consisting of 90 
acres in the city of Laurel, twelve homes for 
white employees and twenty-four homes for 
colored employees. 

This latest plant to be operated by the E. L. 
Bruce Co. will be served by the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, Southern, and Illinois Central rail- 
roads. 

The Marathon Lumber Co. for many years 
has been a prominent southern pine operator 
and, having exhausted its supply of pine timber, 
recently closed its plant here. 


Lumber Properties Sold 


CINCINNATI, Out0, Dec. 2. — Announcement 
was made this week of the sale of the building 
and properties of the Sexton Mill & Lumber 
Co. in the Millcreek district on Wade and 
Horne streets to the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co. for an agreed consideration which was not 
made public. 

The property consisted of approximately 
67,000 square feet which included about 22,000 
feet of floor space on which there were build- 
ings for the mill properties, including a box 
factory and a planing mill. The Sexton com- 
pany has until next June to obtain a new loca- 
tion and move its plant. The sale was made by 
Hilary R. Sexton, president of the company, 
who said that the site would be used for tef- 
minal and trackage purposes. 

Last week the courts here decided the value 
of the Leland G. Banning properties in_ the 
Millcreek district on condemnation proceedings 
entered by the Terminal company. The sum 
awarded was upward of $200,000 and the sum 
wanted by the Banning interests was upward 
of $1,000,000. 
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Modernizing Bureau Backs President’s Program 


At a joint meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Home Modernizing Bureau of the 
National Building Industries and some leaders 
of the building industry, held at the Union 
League Club in Chicago on Nov. 27, Adam 
Trieschmann, chairman of the bureau, made an 
interesting report of the conference at the 
White House on Nov. 22 between the President 
and leaders in the banking, building and con- 
tracting industries. He reported complete unan- 
jmity of opinion that all industries should align 
themselves with the President’s program to 
stimulate construction. He said that the mod- 
ernizing idea was looked upon by the President 
as a powerful agency for the development of 
new business and for the increased employment 
of labor. He then asked for the opinions of 
those present on the general program and how 
this group could co-operate in promoting it. 
Among those responding were R. G. Creviston, 
of the Crane Co.; H. K. Nygaard, Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co.; F. L. Stone, Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co.; H. F. Sadler, 


U. S. Gypsum Co.; L. R. Putman, Southern 
Pine Association; C. E. Stedman, Celotex Co.; 
A. L. Ford, managing editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN; S. F. D. Meffley, secretary Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association; W. H. Hodge, Byl- 
lesby Management & Engineering Corporation ; 
O. W. Rosenthal, vice president, Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau, and O. A. Kroos, of the exec- 
utive committee of the bureau. All of these ex- 
pressed confidence in the efficacy of the pro- 
gram suggested by President Hoover and _ all 
felt assured of the hearty co-operation of the 
industries they represented. 

In his brief talk, Mr. Putman referred to the 
success of the Own Your Own Home campaign 
conducted several years ago and said that he 
felt the construction industry was the key in- 
dustry to the stimulation of new business, that 
it employs more people than any other indus- 
try, and that now is the time for all groups 
to get back of the emergency situation that 
has been brought to the attention of the coun- 
try by President Hoover. Mr. Putman pro- 





Washington, D. C. 


Letter to 
Hon. Rosert P. LAMONT, Secretary of Commerce, 


To insure early action and maximum co-operation in line with the President's 
suggestion during yesterday's conference, we are planning a follow-up meeting 
of our executive committee on Wednesday, Nov. 27. 


A statement from you 








or the President to the Home Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, embodying sugges- 
tions for our participation in the President’s program, we are confident, will meet 
with a hearty response resulting in more substantial support of the bureau's ac- 
tivity on the part of affiliated industries, and also serve as an impetus for enlisting 
the support of the press to emphasize and stimulate interest in home modernization. 
The movement involves no major financing, is not handicapped on account of 
over-building, as reported in some sections, yet at the same time has potential pos- 
sibilities of developing approximately a $2,000,000,000 annual construction pro- 
gram covering a large area, including the rural sections, as the bureau is co-operat- 
ing with the American Farm Bureau Federation in developing an educational 
modernizing program especially adapted to the farmers’ needs. The action of 
the executive committee will be reported back to the President after Wednesday’s 
meeting. 

With repeated assurance of our appreciation of the opportunity to participate 
in the Washington conference, we are 


Respectfully, 


HOME MODERNIZING BUREAU 
By A. TRIESCHMANN, Acting President. 





Telegram received in reply 


A. TRIESCHMANN, President, 
Home Modernizing Bureau, Chicago. 


Thank you for your letter on behalf of Home Modernizing Bureau. The 
President’s conference with industrial leaders has stressed the national importance 
of a sustained volume of home repairs and alterations. The winter is ordinarily 
a dull season in the building trade, when skilled services are readily obtained. 
Home owners should find this an opportune time to go ahead with this move- 
ment, which adds to comfort, appearance and value. 


(Signed) R. P. LAMONT, Secretary of Commerce. 








posed a mass meeting of the most important 
leaders of the construction industry, to be held 
in Chicago shortly, at which time an adequate 
fund could be raised to carry on a campaign of 
education and advertising for the promotion of 
construction. He felt that the construction in- 
dustry would overlook an opportunity if it did 
not throw itself heartily into this program re- 
cently inaugurated by the President and felt 
that outstanding men such as David Lawrence, 
editor of the United States Daily, Henry Ford, 
and others could be drafted to aid in the move- 
ment, 

The sense of the meeting was that Mr. Put- 
man’s suggestion was timely and that a con- 
ference such as proposed by him should be 
called in the near future. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Following the general discussion, the execu- 
tive committee of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau held a short session, during which the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, The President of the United States 
has recently called a meeting of the leaders of 
industry at Washington for the purpose of stim- 
ulating general business throughout the country 
through construction; and 

WHEREAS, The Home Modernizing Bureau of 
the National Building Industries (Inc.), from 
its inception, has recognized the importance and 
necessity of the stimulation of business as a fac- 
tor of stability; has emphasized the home and 
the love of home as one of the finest instincts 
and greatest inspirations of the American peo- 
ple; and the value of home ownership as not 
only permitting the individual to store up the 
fruits of his labor, but a contribution to a finer 
family life and better citizenship; and 

WHEREAS, The Home Modernizing Bureau is 
about to launch an intensive campaign for 
modernizing of existing structures, and especial- 
ly home modernizing, thereby stimulating indus- 
try, employing thousands of workers, creating and 
enhancing property values, protecting definitely 
the property values of private citizens, and 
thereby provide sound investments; and 
*’ WHEREAS, The American public, through its 
favorable acceptance of the modernizing idea, 
has demonstrated that it is sound in principles; 
and 

WHEREAS, The National Building Industries 
(Inc.) through the Home Modernizing Bureau, 
is desirous of co-operating to the fullest extent 
with the National Government in its campaign 
and effort to stimulate and stabilize business; 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That the Home 
Modernizing Bureau of the National Building 
Industries (Inc.), hereby approves the Presi- 
dent’s construction program, and hereby ten- 
ders to him and to the Government, its cordial 
support, and offers the services of its entire ma- 
chinery for the furtherance of such national 
program; further be it 

Resolved, That the full co-operation of the 
public press and all financial agencies is of 
the utmost importance to the success of such a 
campaign to stimulate construction through 
modernizing; further 

Resolved, That the suggestion is hereby re- 
spectfully submitted to the President that he 
point out to the public press and the financial 
agencies these facts, and indicate to them the 
great desirability of their full co-operation in 
such a movement; further 

Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is 
hereby directed to cause an engrossed copy 
of these resolutions to be transmitted to the 
President through the secretary of commerce. 


Ir HAs been demonstrated by the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station at 
Portland, Ore,, that it is possible to prolong 
vitality of Noble fir seed for. 3 to 5 years, 
as compared with seed stored at room tem- 

* perature, which loses its vitality in a single 
year. This discovery makes it possible to 
maintain a constant supply of seed by collect- 
ing a surplus every third or fourth year when 
bumper crops occur and storing it for use 
during intervening years. 
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Events of Week in West Coast 


New Sales Manager Appointed 


Baker, Ore., Nov. 30.—The Oregon & Stod- 
dard Sales Co., this city, distributer for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., with mills at Bates and 
Baker, and the Stoddard Lumber Co., with 
mills at Pondosa and Baker, announced the res- 
ignation of Leon B. Stoddard as sales manager. 
This resignation was submitted and has been 
accepted, effective Dec. 1. Mr. Stoddard will 
be succeeded by Walter S. Kennon, who will 
hereafter have charge of the company’s sales. 
Mr. Stoddard has not announced his future 
plans. 

Mr. Kennon is a young man who has been 
connected with the sales end of the lumber in- 
dustry, particularly of the Pondosa pine district 
of eastern Oregon for a number of years. He 
was lately a district sales representative for 
the Easterr Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., and 
comes to his new position fully familiar with 
the products of the Oregon and Stoddard mills, 
and a wide acquaintance with the trade. 

The Oregon Lumber Co. and the Stoddard 
Lumber Co., operating three modern sawmill 
plants, together with planing mills and refining 
factories, all in the Baker district, have an an- 
nual capacity of 100,000,000 feet of this region’s 
Pondosa pine. 

The Oregon & Stoddard Sales Co., although 
a relatively new organization in itself, is in 
reality the sales department for*two pioneer 
Pondosa pine manufacturing companies of the 
Baker district. The products of these two con- 
cerns are well known to the trade, and the 
joining of their sales is simply a move to make 
it possible to give better service to those buyers 
who are familiar with and appreciate Baker dis- 
trict Pondosa pine. 


Marketing Sawdust for Fuel 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 30.—Unless mills 
close down for a long period, or an unusually long 
cold spell strikes the Pacific Northwest, local 


millmen this winter will be able to supply all’ 


demands for sawdust fuel, a checkup of stocks 
on hand at the larger storage plants shows. 
Last winter, this comparatively new industry, 
utilizing a former waste product, was seriously 
threatened when winter demands exceeded the 
supply. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co. now has more than 
4,000 units on hand, enough, according to C. H. 
Dunn, of the fuel department, to supply the 
plant’s steady customers and to take care of 
additional purchasers. The Stimson Mill at Bal- 
lard has some 1200 units on hand and the 
Commercial Fuel Co. has 800 to 1,000 units for 
immediate delivery. 

A unit consists of 200 cubic feet of approxi- 
mately the same size as a cord of wood not in 
ricks. One unit will last the average house- 
holder a week. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co. has packed the 
umts in a large storage building and on an 
open lot. The experience of this company last 
year was not as satisfactory as was expected, 
due to the shortage of sawdust that developed. 
Installations of equipment, storage and other 
overhead make the sale of sawdust a project 
—_ must be carefully worked out by the 
mills. 

Last year between twenty-five and thirty com- 
panies were selling and installing sawdust 
burners, but in the interval a weeding out 
process has reduced the number to between ten 
and twelve. According to C. H. Dunn, there 
has been no great number of installations, al- 
though burner companies have maintained 
branch offices and display rooms in city neigh- 
borhoods as well as down town. 

The Stimson Timber Co. has proceeded along 
different lines. About 1,000 customers are on 
its books, and last summer the company, accord- 
ing to A. S. Glavin, of the fuel department, 
spent considerable time selling these customers 





on the idea of storing sawdust ahead for the 
winter. About 90 percent adopted the plan, 
with the result that some 3,000 to 4,000 units 
are now stored in the bins of householders and 
apartment houses. Mr. Glavin has worked out 
an extensive system in connection with this 
plan, and will be glad to explain it to other 
—_ that have a sawdust disposal problem to 
‘ace. 


Modernizing Bureau Successful 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 30.—The Spokane 
Home Building & Modernization Bureau has 
just rounded out the first eight months of its 
existence and the results have been far in ex- 
cess of expectations. The organization was 
first sponsored by the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. 

D. E. Brown, vice president of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co. and manager of the retail 
department of that company, is president of 
the bureau and much credit is due him for its 
organization. J. I. Kinman, well known pub- 
lic accountant, is the bureau’s efficient secre- 
tary. 

The bureau chose a young builder-contractor 
foreman, H. A. Halstead, as its contact man- 
ager and this has proved a most fortunate 

choice. Mr. Halstead 


was equipped with a 
background of experi- 
ence in doing “quality” 
work; and quality has 
beenan important word 


J. I. KINMAN, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Bureau Secretary 


in home modernizing 
work in Spokane. Mr. 
Halstead says in most 
cases of remodeling, 
price is not the decid- 
ing factor ; it is quality 
of workmanship and material. This is a poiut 
on which lumbermen have been hard to con- 
vince, 

On reroofing jobs Mr. Halstead has always 
recommended high grade wood or composition 
shingles. This usually results in the use of 
wood shingles. Every job is given rigid su- 
pervision by the bureau, and contractors and 
dealers all know they can not slight a bureau 
job in any way. 

Briefly the work of the bureau consisted of 
advertising in the daily papers and maintain- 
ing an attractive booth at the Spokane Inter- 
state Fair. Both brought excellent returns. 

Mr. Halstead follows up all the inquiries 
coming from this advertising. The surprising 
results to date are that 30 percent of these 
inquiries has resulted in completed jobs. 

Up to date 134 jobs have actually passed 
through the bureau office not to mention work 
stimulated by bureau activities but handled 
outside the bureau offices. The bureau jobs 
totaled $149,000 for the eight months. 

Permits for new building this year are about 


D. E. BROWN, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Feads Bureau 





40 percent behind last year. Remodeling has 
added 26 percent to building permits and lum- 
ber retailers believe the year’s business will be 
about equal to last year’s. 

The Spokane bureau has demonstrated what 
can be done in this field with proper organ. 
ization and live wire officials. Dealers are 
enthusiastic and believe that even greater re. 
sults may be obtained next year. 


“Talkies” for Company Town 


McCtoup, Cauir., Nov. 30.—“Talkies” have 
been installed at the company-owned theater 
in this company-owned lumber town of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., which has a pop- 
ulation of 3,000. The company has a high class 
of steady, reliable workmen, and it expresses 
its appreciation of its employees by providing 
recreational features designed to promote con- 
tentment among them. 


Sawmill 8 Miles From Planing Mill 


Corrace Grove, Ore., Nov. 30.—The W. A. 
Woodard Lumber Co. has a planing mill in 
the outskirts of this city equipped to handle 
125,000 feet of lumber daily. The sawmill is 
located in the woods, eight miles from the 
planing mill, and the lumber is floated down 
a flume to the planing mill and drying yard. 
The company cuts fir lumber mainly. 
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Promoting Port Orford Cedar 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 30.—The development 
of specialty woods is making rapid strides with 
the aid of more intensive lumber research and 
with the better merchandising methods which 
are now being used in their promotion. Port 
Orford cedar, growing in a small area in the 
southern part of Oregon and adjacent northern 
California counties, is one of these favored 
specialty woods. This cedar closely resembles 
“Hinoki,” the sacred white cedar of Japan, and 
is used in rebuilding Japanese temples and 
the construction of the finest homes. It is 
also much like the historical cedars of Lebanon, 
which were used in the building of King Solo- 
mon’s temple thousands of years ago. 

Full of romance and with a wide variety of 
interesting uses, Port Orford cedar lends itself 
admirably to the telling of its story in the great 
national advertising campaign which is being 
launched by the Port Orford Cedar Products 
Co., Marshfield, Ore., beginning with the No- 
vember and December issues of leading general 
magazines, technical and trade papers. Among 
those which will carry the message of Port 
Orford cedar is Architectural Record, Build- 
ings & Building Management, California Archi- 
tect & Engineer, American Lumberman, Cali- 
fornia Lumber Merchant, and Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural Catalog. Uses of white cedar for the 
finest interior woodwork, Venetian blinds, gar- 
den furniture and other specialty uses for the 
home, will be featured in issues of House & 
Garden. The campaign will also be supple- 
mented by attractive booklets and literature 
covering such subjects as fine interior finish, 
Port Orford cedar for Venetian blinds, indus- 
trial uses etc. 

A flourishing export trade in Port Orford 
cedar. has long been enjoyed with the coun- 
tries of Japan, Scotland, England, South 
America and many other nations, and now 
with the advertising campaign being launched 
in the United States, the American public and 
wood users will be educated to know the many 
valuable qualities of the wood. 

“We are convinced that the market for our 
wood in the United States, for specialty uses, 
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can be greatly increased by means of this edu- 
cational program,” says A. E. Adelsperger, 
president of Port Orford Cedar Products Co. 
Ben Ostlind, vice president of the company, 
will have general charge of the advertising 
and merchandising work. The Botsford-Con- 
stantine Co., Pacific coast advertising agent, is 
handling the campaign through its Portland 
ffice. 
7 G. W. Cheney, of Dant & Russell, Portland, 
Ore., exclusive sales representatives of the 
Port Orford Cedar Products Co., is making 
an extensive trip throughout the United States, 
with the object of bringing the wood to the 
attention of lumber wholesalers, sales repre- 
sentatives, retailers and wood using industrials. 
The results of Mr. Cheney’s representation in 
conjunction with the advertising campaign will 
undoubtedly widen the sales outlets for this 
fine specialty wood. 


Tests Result in Tractor Orders 


Tacoma, WasH.. Nov. 30.—The gruelling test 
among track type tractors that has been made 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. recently was 
completed and resulted in an order being placed 
for four of the latest type 60 horsepower “Cat- 
erpillar” cruisers. Although 400 leading logging 


and Sales Offices 


Plans Increased 1930 Output 


Grants Pass, Ore., Nov. 30.—The Swede 
Basin Lumber Co. is the unique name of the 
sawmill operated here, of which G, H. Kester- 
son is president. The mill started late this sea- 
son and cut only 10,000,000 feet, but expects 
to cut 15,000,000 feet in 1930. About half of 
the company’s output is sugar pine, and the 
remainder Pondosa. Mr. Kesterson is also 
president of the Kesterson Lumber Co. at 
Dorris, Calif., and of the Kesterson Lumber 
Co., of Klamath Falls, Ore. The latter is 
building a plant in that city which will cut 
60,000,000 feet of California white pine annu- 
ally. 


Does Specialty Work 


EuGENE, Ore., Nov. 30.—The Eugene Transit 
Milling Co., of this city, which is conducted 
by H. A. Soults, ships about seventy carloads 
of lumber a month, much of which has been 
put through the manufacturing operations of 
the plant. Lumber is sent in to this plant from 
the surrounding country from a distance of 
up to 100 miles, and kiln dried, and machined, 
then shipped out in mixed carloads. In addi- 
tion to fir, the company is sometimes asked to 
kiln dry and work to pattern Port Orford 
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“Caterpillar” undergoing severe tests on Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s operations 


and lumbering concerns on the Pacific coast have 
adopted “Caterpillars” during the last five years, 
many of them operating fleets of from 12 to 50 
machines, the Weyerhaeuser company, which is 
the biggest timber operator in the world, wanted 
to prove to its own satisfaction and by its own 
tests just what could be accomplished with 
equipment of this kind. Dealers, salesmen and 
manufacturers outside of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., greatly interested in the result, followed the 
Weyerhaeuser test up and down the Coast, from 
one logging camp to another: For this reason a 


‘number of concerns awaited with interest the re- 


sults of the Weyerhaeuser tests, and now have the 
answer as indicated in the placing of this order. 


Recent Additions to Plant 


: Cortace Grove, Ore., Nov. 30.—Recent addi- 
tions to the mill of J. H. Chambers & Son 
here include two lumber storage sheds 40x400 
feet, 46 feet high, into which lumber is handled 
by a monorail system from the green chain, 
and distributed by a bridge crane. The lumber 
is piled in unit packages, which makes it easy 
and convenient to handle with the Willamette 
wide carrier that takes up the unit load and 
quickly transports it to the planing mill, or 
to the loading platform. Mr. Chambers says: 
“We try to make the best lumber we can—not 
the most we can.” The mill is cutting 90,000 
feet daily. 


cedar, or Sitka spruce lumber. The Eugene 
Transit Milling Co. does considerable custom 
work for the mills which have no dry kilns 
or complete planing mills; it also takes the 
output of some small mills, whose stock is 
bought green, then kiln dried and worked to 
standard patterns of uppers. 


Strong for Knotty Pine 


Benn, Ore., Nov. 30.—Crosby H. Shevlin, 
district sales manager for Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
here, isn’t a man of one idea, but he certainly 
is strong for Shevlin knotty pine paneling. 
One wall of his office is paneled in knotty 
pine, and a visitor has absolutely no chance 
of escaping a lecture on the beauty, utility and 
“low cost per year of use” of this sort of a 
wall finish, His home is also paneled in 
Shevlin knotty pine. 

While Mr. Crosby admits that any paneling 
made with knotty pine is attractive, he insists 
that Shevlin knotty pine is worth much more 
than the difference in price asked, because his 
company selects only pine which has “knots of 
character” for paneling lumber. And—vwell, 
he’ll prove to you if he has the chance, the 
same as he did to the writer, that his paneling 
lumber with “knots of character” as exempli- 
fied in his office display, does have a lot of 
admirable knots which would unquestionably 





add much to the attractiveness of a room fin- 
ished in “knots of character” paneling. 

If you’re short of time don’t ask Mr. Crosby 
about it, but if you write him a letter asking 
for a copy of his special bulletin on knotty 
pine paneling, he’ll mail you the real facts 
about it—and you'll escape the glorious flights 
of oratory he indulges in whenever a person, 
purposely, or accidentally, allows the words 
“knotty pine paneling” to fall from his lips. 


New Plant Nears Completion 


Junction Ciry, Ore., Nov. 30.—Machinery 
is now being installed in the mill of Horton 
Lumber Co., at Horton, Ore., and the plant 
should be in operation by the end of December. 
The mill will cut about 100,000 feet daily when 
completed. A unique feature of this operation 
is a railroad about 22 miles long, now nearing 
completion, with wooden rails, over which the 
lumber from the mill is hauled by a four- 
wheel drive automobile truck on a flat car 
made with automobile wheels. This road con- 
nects with a branch line of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad at Bear Creek. 


Extensive Plantings Planned 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 30.—Five thousand 
Douglas fir trees and some imported trees will 
be planted next year by the forestry branch of 
the Quinault Indian agency, as part of an ex- 
tensive reforestation program, H. B. Steer, 
forester, declared. It is hoped that cedar, 
spruce and hemlock, equal in number to fir, 
will be planted. Redwood, Idaho white 
Pine and some hardwood seed have been 
ordered. Altogether 600 acres will be planted, 
the regular crew of the agency being employed 
to do it. i 

Mr. Steer has no special funds for this pur- 
pose. His investigations lead him to believe that 
all the species named above will thrive. Sev- 
eral hundred spruce his department planted a 
year ago on a burned-over tract show a 99 


Fine Record in Fire Prevention 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 30.—With November 
presumably closing an unusually protracted fire 
season, the Southern Idaho Timber Protective 
Association reports to the “Western Forestry” 
clearing house of protective agencies, the re- 
markable record of only 697 acres, out of over 
1,000,000 acres protected, partly damaged. Only 
364 acres were merchantable timber. Fifty-nine 
fires. were handled. 

Wide attention is given the southern Idaho 
forestry situation because it is a rather unique 
illustration chiefly of a single large private 
concern, the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., operat- 
ing throughout a vast territory including four 
national forests, and largely controlling rail- 
road and manufacturing facilities, attempting 
to act virtually as a public utility to serve both 
private and public advantage in developing 
south Idaho’s forest, grazing and watershed 
resources in co-operation with State and Federal 
departments, and other chief land managements 
in this region. 

In this situation, the Boise-Payette company 
has specialized in developing lookout stations and 
equipment and planned a system of piling and 
burning lumbering slash on control strips af- 
forded by roads, trails and railroad spurs. It 
has also changed its logging methods from 
close utilization to. selective gutting, leaving the 
pine trees up to 15 inches in diameter, 414 feet 
from the ground, as the nucleus of a second 
cut, also leaving a considerable percentage of 
fir. It co-operates with public agencies in keep- 
ing sheep and cattle range, and the moving of 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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Diversified Retailing in a Handsome Capital 


Scarcity of Loan Money Affects Building—A Display Room Proves to Be a 
Constant Selling Aid—Keeping an Eye on City Ordinances 


Several dealers in Madison mentioned 
the fact that first-mortgage building money 
has been scarce in the capital city of Wis- 
consin. Some projects, especially in the 
field of home construction, have gone over 
until some indefinite future time because 
prospects of reasonably sound credit rating 
could not get the loans they needed. Just 
how serious this has been in 1929 this de- 
partment could not say; but according to 
accounts a number of sales have been lost 
or at least postponed. The feeling was ex- 
pressed that in some way or another the 
funds which normally would go into local 
investment have been diverted to specula- 
tive purposes. Perhaps the recent earth- 
quake in the stock 
market will return 
some of these errant 
dollars and set them 
to work in the home 
vineyard. 

D. S. Montgom- 
ery, the brilliant 
secretary of the 
Wisconsin associa- 
tion, talked to us a 
little about this mat- 
ter. He was won- 
defing if the time 
has not come when 
lumbermen can no 
longer leave the 
basic matter of home 
financing to banks 
and other financial 
organizations which 
have but a second- 
ary interest in the 
lumber business and 
its customers. Few 
people want to make 
a head-on attack upon banks. There is no 
desire to injure or to discredit them; for 
they have had a great part in ‘the develop- 
ment of our industry, and they will con- 
tinue to be the important credit pools upon 
which builders must draw. 

But it is becoming more apparent that 
financing is a basic factor in building and 
that our industry is developing in such a 
way that banks with their generalized ma- 
chinery and their interest in short-time 
loans no longer fit the needs of the average 
builder. A good many lumbermen and even 
more building prospects are beginning to 
think that supplementary organizations are 
needed; organizations that will fit bank 
credit more exactly to builders’ needs, that 
will be under the direct control of the in- 
dustry and that will have the one objec- 
tive of supplying building credits. 

The primary interest of a bank is to make 
profits for its stockholders. The primary 
interest of a financing corporation of the 
kind suggested would be to promote the 


welfare of the industry. Many men are 
thinking of this matter seriously; not in a 
vindictive way, but for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their own trade. 

Madison is an attractive city and ap- 
pears to be growing with speed. It has 
some industries, but apparently .its chief 
assets are those of a capital city, a univer- 
sity city and a residence point. It has a 
whole platoon of lumber yards and a large 
number of dealers well known as leaders 
in the State. 


Re-opening a Sales Display 


Not many weeks ago C. C. Collins & Son 
had a special opening to celebrate the re- 








View of the recently remodeled display rooms of C. C. Collins & Son (Inc.), Madison, Wis. 
Since this picture was taken new cabinets have been added to the kitchen (left rear) and the 
dining room (right rear) has become a display of builders’ hardware and wood samples 


decoration and re-equipment of its famous 
sales rooms. These rooms have been in 
operation for several years. In fact this 
department had the pleasure of attending 
the original opening. Robert J. Connor, the 
manager, is well pleased with this aid to 
sales that shows the customer just what 
certain features of domestic architecture 
will look like when they are in place. But he 
is convinced that displays of this kind need 
freshening and changes if they are to keep 
their maximum selling powers. This sum- 
mer the street in front of the yard has 
been torn up; I believe for the purpose of 
widening the paving. It is an important 
artery of traffic. So while the street was 
closed the company overhauled, redecorated 
and refurnished the rooms; and when the 
street was opened once more thé company 
was ready to hold open house. 

The crowds which invariably attend an 
opening of this kind or in fact any kind 
of a building show indicate clearly that 
the buying public is looking for ideas. It 


would not be making these studies were 
it not actively interested in putting its 
gleanings into practice. One may easily 
guess that if builders had freer access to 
architectural and decorating services and 
to financing that was more exactly fitted 
to their needs there would be a marked in- 
crease of home building and modernization, 

J. F. Frederickson, of the Frederickson 
Lumber Co., had something to say about 
the hoary old problem of certain concerns 
which seem not to know whether they are 
wholesalers or retailers. Ever and anon 
they get into both fields and get confused 
over prices, with the result that something 
very like wholesale prices are charged for 
retail service. I be 
lieve Mr. Frederick- 
son did not mention 
the names of these 
concerns, but such 
merchandising gets 
done at least occta- 
sionally in every 
town. A retail job 
gets shipped in by 
a wholesaler who 
does not have much 
wholesale trade in 
that town. It’s a 
nuigance, but usual- 
ly, though not al- 
ways, it can be cor- 
rected without 
trouble. This  de- 
partment knows 
nothing of what has 
happened in Madi- 
son; but it is our 
observation that 
dealers are often 
more or less at fault 
when the situation continues. The wholesaler 
who slips off the range now and then, fre- 
quently has a prompt wholesaling service. 
A retailer gets into a jam for stock and 
sends a rush order to the offender and gets 
his order filled immediately. That takes 
some of the edge off his earlier resentment. 
It’s a fairly good guess that such a ship 
per would sacrifice his occasional retail 
job if selling it put his wholesale trade in 
jeopardy. As long as he can get by with 
both, well, he’s quite human, too. 

Mr. Frederickson is a genial young man 
who evidently gets much enjoyment out of 
the lumber business. A customer was in 
the office, getting some pieces of plywood 
for a radio cabinet. Mr. Frederickson told 
of hearing the broadcast of a football game 
played on the university field a few blocks 
away. The broadcast was by remote con- 
trol through Milwaukee. A great locomo- 
tive cheer came through the loud speaker, 
and a second or two later the same cheer 
came in via the atmosphere. Modern in- 
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yentions do speed things up; even foot- 
pall cheers. 

The Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co. yard 
in Madison still bears that name, though 
the line is now part of the Hayes-Lucas 
organization. Probably the name will be 
changed before long, though the old name 
has a large amount of good-will attached 
to it. G. W. Ward, with whom we talked, 











View of upper deck in yard of the Marling 
Lumber Co. at Janesville, Wis. Diagonal braces 
add extra strength to the deck platform and 
provide means for a secure and safe guard rail 


said the building business in Madison had 
not been quite so good as usual in 1929. 
Mr. Ward was one of the men who men- 
tioned the shortage of building money. In 
his opinion the city needs more industries. 
To be sure, it has a good many industries 
but not enough to account for the size of 
its population. The State offices and the 
university bring large numbers of people. 
But the location and the railroad facilities 
of the city make it a desirable factory cen- 
ter, and some expansion of this kind would 
have an immediate effect upon building. 


Problems of Financing Prospects 


“Retailing in Madison,’ Mr. Ward said, 
“is rather costly. I believe every yard in 
the city keeps an outside man. These men 
are useful and under the conditions are 
necessary. They not only make sales and 
collections and things of that sort, but they 
also follow the jobs, help to anticipate the 
builders’ needs, inspect work and the like. 
We are able to give a better service, but 
of course it adds to overhead expense. 
There has been some financing of jobs; 
probably more in 1928 than in 1929. It is 
necessary to select these prospects with 
care; not only the buyer himself but also 
the part of town where the house is to be 
built. There is always the possibility, no 
matter how carefully the risk is selected, 
that the yard will have to take over the 
house. Should that happen, the location 
will have much to do with the ease of re- 
selling the property.” 

The Marling Lumber Co. operates three 
yards; at Madison, Janesville and Wiscon- 
Sin Rapids. R. N. Marling, to whom we 
talked, also mentioned the current shortage 
of building money and said he thought the 
city would be an excellent place for a local 
second-mortgage company. This is an at- 
tractive yard, well located for house build- 
ing and laid out for efficient operation. 

The C, W. Davis Lumber Co. was adding 
to the yard equipment and had a good many 





men working with a concrete mixer and 
the like. The warehouses bear some very 
striking advertising in huge letters. 

The J. S. Timlin Lumber Co. has a nice 
plant, some three years old, on University 
Avenue, several blocks beyond the C. C. 
Collins plant. J. S. Timlin has been a lum- 
berman all his life. He spent some 25 
years in lumber manufacturing; and some 
years ago when the concern with which he 
was associated went south to continue its 
operations in yellow pine he came near to 
going along. But the north country seemed 
more like home, so he stayed with the 
sawmill until he got interested in retailing. 


An Uncommon Sideline 


In addition to the usual lumber services, 
this company has taken on a somewhat un- 
common sideline. It had a piece of ground 
not needed in the handling of lumber and 
not well fitted to the purpose. So it 
equipped the spot for the handling of fuel 
oil. Mr. Timlin tells us that figures show 
the volume of coal for domestic heat has 
not increased in five years; but the amount 
of fuel oil used for the same purpose has 
increased rapidly and steadily. Fuel-oil 
furnaces, it is said, have been much im- 
proved; and certain of their advantages, 
such as ease in caring for them, cleanli- 
ness and uniform heat appeal to the aver- 
age householder. Mr. Timlin says this is 
a good line to handle, fits in well with the 
seasonal changes of the lumber business 
and bears a reasonable profit. 

J. H. Findorff & Son is a company com- 
bining lumber and other building materials 
with a big contracting business. G. E. Mc- 
Cammond told us that Madison has been 
doing much big building down town but 
has not had as much residence work as 
usual. The company carries about a 
$30,000 stock of building materials. 

“Madison has rather too many yards,” 
Mr. McCammond said. “Naturally there is 
always much visible building going on, even 
in years when the amount is below normal. 
It is a very attractive residence city: and 
has much wealth. People like to live here. 
The university and the offices of the State 
government give Madison a flavor and cer- 
tain advantages which residents in less fa- 
vored cities don’t have. These things oper- 
ate to bring in new yards. A dealer is 
looking for a new location. His family as 
well as he himself are attracted by the 
advantages of Madison. He drives around 
and sees a good deal of construction under 
way. Perhaps he asks a few dealers how 
business is going and is told the field is 
overcrowded. But it is only natural that 
he should discount such reports, for he 
knows that established dealers are not ask- 
ing for more competition; and so he comes 
in. This has happened often enough so 
that the local market is divided too many 
ways. If. the number of yards could be re- 
duced, this would be a good retail market; 
but there. is little hope that it could be 
done. If part of the yards bought the rest 
out, assuming that it could be done, we’d 
have another rush of new yards. There 
seems nothing for it but to get along as 
best we can.” 

The Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co. is a 
concern with a long history in Madison re- 
tailing. B. H. Doyon tells us that trade is 
fair. This yard is headquarters for a sup- 
ply company owned by several and per- 
haps all the yards in the city. Its function 
is to handle certain lines that individual 


yards do not carry in large quantities or 
that for other reasons can best be han- 


‘dled by a single supply company. One of 


the men in the Doyon & Rayne office has 
charge of it. As we understand the matter, 
each constituent yard owns one share of 
stock in the supply company; and the prof- 
its are divided, not according to stock held 


but according to the amount of goods 


bought by each yard from the supply com- 
pany during the year. This division of the 
profits was arrived at after trial of other 
methods; and this one seems to give the 
most general satisfaction. Shortly before 
the time of this visit the dealers of Rock- 
ford, Ill., had been looking over the organ- 
ization and operation ‘of this supply com- 
pany with the thought of organizing a 
similar one in their city. 

While in the city this department met 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, a wholesaler who takes a 
great interest in the development of Madi- 
son and especially in the relation of lum- 
ber to that development. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was one of the moving spirits in getting 
the “log house” of the West Coast associa- 
tion to come to Madison. This house has 
figured extensively in the lumber news dur- 
ing the year. Readers will remember that 
it is made of a single log eight feet thick 
and hollowed out. It traveled by its own 
truck and trailer and was used as an object 
lesson and a spreader of information about 
the amount of timber still available for 
lumber manufacture. It has been visited 
by many thousands of school children, and 
its coming has usually been the signal for 
lumbermen and contractors and architects 
and bankers to get together in meetings 
to discuss the modern turns of sound frame 
construction, the special needs of custo- 
mers and the ways of organizing business 
to fit current needs. 


Yard Advertising Gets Results 


Mr. Fitzpatrick is an advocate of adver- 
tising and lots of it, provided it’s correctly 
fixed up and accurately shot off. It is his 
idea that in the dullest of building seasons 
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Modern office and store building, with special 

window displays, of the Yawkey-Crowley Lum- 

ber Co. at Madison, Wis. It is located’ within 
a block of Capitol Square 


there are people with a wish for new homes 
and money enough to finance them. ‘The 
lumberman’s problem is to find these _peo- 
ple and to show them that they can build 
Advertising of one kind 


with assurance. 
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or another is the means nearest at hand. 

This wholesaler has had a good deal to 
do with checking some hastily fixed up 
and misunderstood city ordinances that 
would have cramped the style of every 
lumberman in Madison. Some restrictive 
legislation got put onto the local law books 
because no one interested in the matter 
paid attention to it in time. The second 
effort would have outlawed frame construc- 
tion in a huge area of the city. It further 
provided that if a house burned down 50 
percent it had to be torn out and replaced, 
if at all, with masonry construction. In 
that event the insurance company would 
pay the 50 percent loss, and the owner 
would stand the rest. Some of the alder- 
men did not realize-the full import of this 
proposed action. When it was clearly ex- 
plained they speedily killed it. 


Some further action by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
succeeded in changing some of the specifi- 


cations of a school building. He found in 
this case, too, that the discrimination 
against wood had come about in a hap 
hazard way, simply because no one who 
knew the facts had taken the trouble to 
tell the story. It is his belief that a watch- 
ful eye and a readiness to meet such a sit- 
uation with facts and sound arguments 
can usually stop ill advised discrimination 
before it reaches the point of doing damage. 
That this belief is well founded has been 
demonstrated in numerous instances. 


Due to ill luck on our part we failed to 
find some of the Madison dealers. We met 
D. A. Kelly, of the Capital City Lumber Co., 
at the get-together dinner. Collins Bros. 
Lumber Co. operates some ten yards, and 
the Ellefson Lumber Co. acts as purchas- 
ing department for the line. The Loftsgor- 
don Bros. Lumber Co. and the West Side 
Lumber and Fuel Co. operate up-and-com- 
ing plants. 


Bulletin About Dry Lumber 


Information of the utmost importance to dis. 
tributors and users of lumber is contained jg 
a bulletin entitled “And Now Dry Lumber” 
published by the Southern Pine Associatios 
New Orleans, La. In this booklet of twelye 
pages the reasons for adopting a moisture ¢op. 
tent specification are given, and the fact is made 
clear that this progressive step taken by the 
Southern Pine Association was merely one of 
many designed to provide a perfect structural 
material. In it are set out the relationship of 
moisture to strength of the wood, methods of 
piling, the effects of preper drying wpon the 
use of southern pine for various purposes, the 
manner in which the association is aiding in the 
merchandising of the product for its subscribers 
and how distributors can aid. The new mois- 
ture specifications also are included in the book- 
let, as well as bar graphs showing the strength, 
shock resisting ability, hardness and stiffness of 
longleaf southern pine in comparison with other 
softwoods. The booklet will be sent free on 

























































Los ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 2.— 
Santa Claus is receiving quite a 
few letters just now from the lit- 
tle folks of Los Angeles, asking 
him to bring them play houses for 
Christmas. This is no doubt due 
to the display of numerous mod- 
els of well-proportioned and pretty 
models on display at the Webber 
Building Co.’s plant at 6310 Ava- 
lon Boulevard. They can not fail 
to catch the eyes of the youngsters 
and even of grown-ups as they 
pass by one their way to and from 
the beach towns, and of course 
then the chorus starts, “Daddy, I 
want a play house like that.” 

A great number of people come 
in to look at the miniature build- 
ings, according to Paul A. Man-. 
ning, of the Webber concern. 
“They almost wear out the mod- 
els,” he laughed. “Grown folk as 
well as the kiddies have to squeeze 
through the small doors and in- 
spect the interiors. Special inter- 
est is shown at two seasons of the 
year; the first, about the time 
school lets out for the summer 
vacation, and the second, near 
Christmas time. Of the two, this 
season is the better one.” 

Four years ago the Webber 
company was asked by several 
customers to construct play houses. 
At the time, no plans had been 
made to go into that field to any 
extent, but requests became more 
frequent and orders came in. As 
a result, twenty stock models and 
sizes were drawn up and built, 
which afforded a variety of choice, 
from the very small four-by-six 
to the large and expensive sizes, 
having every play house conven- 
ience, and costing as much as $300 
each. The smallest types ranged 
from $50 down to $8. 

All were built complete, and 
painted. Some had porches, flower 
boxes, chimneys, porch seats, and 
even lattice-work. Care was taken 
to have correct proportions, and 
“cute” designs were maintained in 
the entire range of models. — It 
was expected that the greatest de- 
mand would be for the small and 
cheaper houses, but the reverse 
soon was found to be true, be- 
cattse most of those who could af- 
ford to buy a play house at all 


wanted the better ones. This was 
found to be due principally be- 
cause the mother wanted a sepa- 
rate place for the kiddies to keep 
their toy automobiles, wagons and 
other things. The smaller houses 
did not give sufficient room for 
this purpose and so the larger 
sizes were in most demand. Then, 
too, the children usually were at- 
tracted by the porches, seats and 


request. 


Thus far no concerted effort 
has been made either to advertise 
or to push the sales of the play 
houses. Several local department 
stores have models on display in 
their toy departments. But that 
there is an increasing interest in 
this product is shown by the re- 
cent action of a department store 
manager in Hollywood who came 
down to the Webber plant and re- 
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Two very popular models of play houses made and sold by the Webber 

Building Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Note the details of construction and 

finish, such as porch benches, lattice-work, casement windows and flower 
boxes, shingled roofs, chimneys, etc. 


other features that struck their 


fancy and, of course, they would 


be granted their requests. At any 
rate, as a result of their experi- 
ences during four years, the Web- 
ber company is disposing of the 
smaller types and not building 
them any more, but are develop- 
ing more of the better kinds. 

Although the sizes range from 
six by eight, ten by eight, eight by 
twelve and so on, a number of 
parts are standardized, which cuts 
down the expense and trouble in 
building them. The windows, for 
example, are all of one size, al- 
though some are one-pane while 
the better ones have fancy small- 
paned patterns. All have drop 
siding walls.. Doors ate of a 
standard size, with glass knobs and 
door bells. It was found that at 
first the doors were made foo small 
to be satisfactory and the company 
has now been making them larger 
and more practical. 


quested that a special design be 
drawn for his store, one that 
would be sold by his concern ex- 
clusively, saying that he had nu- 
merous requests for play houses. 

The idea that a play house can 
be made up any old way or out of 
any kind of material has been 
shown to be wrong, according to 
Mr. Manning. Haphazard build- 
ing does not find favor with the 
class of people who buy play 
houses, who are principally of the 
wealthier classes. One man re- 
cently purchased twelve houses to 
give to some of his little friends. 
Customers of this class do not 
stop at a few dollars if only they 


_can obtain attractive houses that 


will look good in the backyards 
of the select neighborhoods. 

The Webber company has 
shipped away almost as many 
houses as were sold locally, with 
no advertising or solicitation. For 
example, during the recent con- 





Company Proves Demand for Play Houses 


ventions of the Shriners and Elks 
several houses were sold to dele- 
gates who chanced to see the dis- 
plays. One was sent to Toledo, 
Ohio, ordered by a man who did 
not know of the Webber com- 
pany but who saw a particular 
style of play house while driving 
by. It was just what he had been 
looking for. Cost was no object. 
Afterwards he wrote a letter, tell- 
ng how pleased he and the kid- 
dies were. “Twenty-five or thir- 
ty-five children have come in from 
the neighborhood and admired the 
house, and of course they all want 
one too,” he wrote. 

Without any special system of 
marketing, according to Mr. Man- 
ning, sales have increased each 
year and this holiday season 
promises to surpass any previous 
one. Most of the contacts are 
made either by people who have 
seen a model in the yard of a pur- 
chaser or else have seen the array 
near the office of the company. 
Very frequently a car will stop, 
the family will look over the dis- 
play and place an order right then. 

A charge of $6 is made for de- 
livering and setting up a house in 
Los Angeles and vicinity. It has 
been found that there is no ad- 
vantage in offering. customers 
buildings knocked-down, unpaint- 
ed or unfinished. Very few are 
interested in anything but the fin- 
ished product. The attractive col- 
ors add much to the sales of the 
articles and the price deduction 
for houses unpainted is not suffi- 
cient to be an inducement to the 
customer to do the work himself. 
Even the roofs are painted. 

Although play houses:are only 
a by-product of the company, they 
yield sufficient profit to make the 
building of them pay. They are 
usually constructed by the mill 
workers during slack seasons. Six 
of a model and size are usually 
made up at one time. This by- 
product is also advantageous from 
the standpoint of use of short 
pieces of lumber. 

But most important of all, the 
experiences of the Webber com- 
pany has shown that there is 2 
market for play houses, whether 
Santa Claus supplies them or not. 
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GET FACTS FOR YOUR LIEN 


Association Counsel Tells What Is Needed 
—A Sample Question Form 


Few retailers are as thoroughly informed as 
they should be as to all the steps necessary in 
order to fully avail themselves of the protection 
afforded by the lien laws of their States, or if 
they know the requirements, there often is neg- 
lect or laxness in meeting them. Hence a re- 
cent bulletin on the subject of “Obtaining In- 
formation for Lien Enforcement” prepared by 
F, E. Tyler, counsel for the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and sent out by that or- 
ganization, will be of general interest to retail- 
ers, especially those in Southwestern territory. 
The bulletin is herewith printed in full: 

Many a lumberman is suddenly awakened to 
the fact that he has only a day or two left 
in which to file lien on a certain job. He calls 
up his lawyer and directs that such lien be 
filed immediately and is told that in order to 
properly file a lien certain information must 
first be obtained. It may then be too late to 
obtain such information, and so a lame lien, 
or perhaps none at all, is filed. 

To avoid this situation some lumber com- 
panies have made a rule that the information 
which will be required in order to properly 
file a lien must be obtained well before the 
time by which the lien must be filed. A form 
prepared by the writer and used by Burgner- 
Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co. is shown be- 
low, through the courtesy of that company, 
with the idea that it may be of help to other 
dealers in obtaining the necessary and proper 
information in seasonable time. 

This is obviously a good plan. It is a still 
better one for the lumberman to take this list 
of questions and see that he has the informa- 
tion therein required before he has actually 
made his contract. He will then know with 
reasonable certainty before he has sold the 
material whether he will have a lien right to 
secure his bill and whether the value of the 
property actually subject to his lien will be 
sufficient to make him secure. If the lumber- 
man is not dealing with the owner of the 
property or his contractor, or if the property 
is so covered with mortgages as to leave no 
equity, the lumberman will pause to consider 
whether the credit situation justifies selling 
without a lien right. 

Of course some of these questions can not 
be answered at the time the contract is made, 
but they will assist the lumberman ‘in sizing 
up the safety of the sale, and all of them 
— be fully answered before the lien is 

ed, 

Form for Use Before Filing Lien 


The following form must be filled out, with 
the separate questions answered as fully as 
possible and mailed to the main office not less 
than twenty days before the last date by 
which lien must be filed: 


SS eee 2. 

eS FO a eee 

4. Are three itemized bills attached to this 
form? 


5. Did you sell to the owner of the real 
estate, to the husband or wife of the owner, 
to an agent of the owner, or to a contractor? 
If to anyone other than the owner himself, 
State the facts fully. 


6. What is the legal description of the real 


estate for which material was furnished? (If-° 


on Missouri farm land give description of the 
acre of ground on which the improvements are 
located, and measured from some section cor- 
ner or well-known and permanent point on 
section line.) 


7. What is the nature of the improvement 
as to whether residence, barn, chicken house 
ete, and as to whether a new building, or 
repairs on an old building? 


8. Have you signed delivery tickets, or is 
the man who delivered the lumber within 


reach, or have you seen it on the defendant’s 
land so that evidence will be available as to 
its entering into the improvement? State just 
what evidence you have. 


9. Are there mortgages ahead of our lien? 
If possible give the amount of such mortgages 
and the dates they were recorded. 


10. Are all the dates of deliveries under the 
contract clearly shown on the itemized state- 
ment? What is the date of first delivery? 
What is the date of last delivery? 


11. Does the itemized statement give all 
the proper credits? 

12. What is your information as to the 
name in which the record title to the real 
estate stands at the Recorder of Deeds’ or 
Register of Deeds’ office? 


13. Has a note or any other security been 
taken on this dccount? If so, give details. 

14. If this is a Missouri account and you 
sold to the husband or wife of the owner, 
what direct authority or dealings on the sub- 
ject have you had with the owner? 


15. Give a rough estimate of what the 
property with the improvement on it would 
sell for. 

16. If you sold to a contractor, do you 
know where the owner can be reached so that 
you can give notice as required by the law of 
your State, of your intention to file lien? 
(Owner’s address.) 


17. If it becomes necessary to take legal 
action what local lawyer do you recommend 
to our Kansas City attorneys? 


18. Has the debtor made any admissions to 
you as to the correctness of the account, that 
the material actually went into the improve- 
ment, or that he authorized agents to act for 
him in the matter? If so, state in substance 
what the admissions were and as neanly as 
possible the date made. 


19. Do you know of any other liens against 
the same property?. Answer in detail. 


Manager. 


TELL FARMERS ABOUT THIS 


They Will Appreciate Your Interest—and 
Maybe Buy a Few Boards! 


“Hello, Bill,. snappy weather we’re having! 
Do you have any trouble with your silage 
freezing from the top? Let me tell you how 
you can cut that out, easy as rolling off a log.” 

“Say, that’s fine, Jim—tell me about it, 
please.” 

This imaginary conversation between a re- 
tail lumberman and one of his farmer friends 
is given as a suggestion for a little “sales 
talk” that might lead to selling a jag of lum- 
ber—nothing big, but even a few boards going 
out of the yard is nothing to get mad about, 
especially as several little sales are equivalent 
to one fair-sized one. 

And besides, whether it results in a sale or 
not, you will have demonstrated your interest 
in one of the farmer’s problems, and given 
him some useful information, which can not 
help but secure his good will. 

Because here is a really excellent idea which 
retailers, particularly in the northern half of 
the country, will find well worth passing along 
to their farmer customers. They will be 
grateful for the “Tip,” which originated with 
A. L. Rounds, lumber retailer ‘at Ambherst, 
Wis., and was relayed to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN by S. A. Stavrum, field service rep- 
resentative of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Rounds told of a farmer near Amherst 
who, noting that the silage in his stave silo 
was freezing mostly from the top, built a 
cover of 6-inch flooring to rest directly on 
the silage. This was hinged near the center 
so that one-half would fold back on the other, 
and thus he could easily get at any part of 





writes: 





This Week’s 


Window Displays in Downtown Store 


Here is a worth-while idea about installing a special window dis- 
- play in the downtown business district, contributed by B. F. Sum- 
mers, of the Summers Lumber Co., Warrensburg, Mo. Mr. Summers 


“Our lumber yard, like a great many others, is located on a side 
street, away from the downtown district, which makes it rather out 
of the way so far as window displays are concerned, but we have 
solved the problem, in this way: 


“We put up to a very good friend of ours, who is in the confec- 
tionery business, located in the best part of the downtown shopping 
district and doing good trade, the proposition of arranging a display 
in one of his windows. Much to our surprise he consented to let us 
try it. We accordingly installed in the window a very attractive dis- 
play of Balsam-Wool, the display being arranged by the company rep- 
resentative. This resulted in attracting people both to the confec- 
tionery store and our yard. The following week we changed the 
display, putting in another one featuring an insulating board. 


“We believe this idea can be used to very good advantage by deal- 
ers in almost any town in the country.” 


Timely Tip 
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the silo, This cover effectively prevented the 
silage from freezing and eliminated most of 
his trouble on that score, 

For larger silos, a three-section cover might 
prove better, using hinges of a loose-pin type 
to facilitate handling and storing of the cover 
when not in use. 

Mr. Stavrum advises that the smallest size 
of silo, 10 feet in diameter, would require 
about 135 feet of lumber for making a cover 
of this type, figured out roughly this way: 
Ten feet by 10 feet, plus one-fifth for match- 
ing, equals 120 feet, plus 3 pieces 1x6 for 10 
cleats, making 15 feet more or total of 135 
feet. Other material required would be 3 
pairs of hinges (loose pin) and several short 
pieces of rope, or iron rings, for lifts. 

C. F. Maller, agricultural engineer for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
expresses the opinion that this is an excellent 
idea, and adds a valuable suggestion as fol- 
lows: 

“It has occurred to me that this type of 
cover could be made of 1x12 boards, hinged 
together with hinges of the loose-pin type. 
Made in this way, the farmer could take hold 
of one side and simply fold the cover back for 
any desired distance. This arrangement also 
would make it possible to pass the boards— 
or cover—out through the regular door frame 
opening, obviating the inconvenience of taking 
the cover out over the top of the silo before 
refilling.” 


NEW FEATURE IS ANNOUNCED 


Locked Sill-Joint Is Outstanding Feature of 
New Window Frames 


Announcement recently was made of a new 
line of window frames incorporating several 
features that are heralded as distinct improve- 
ments over previous stock frame construction. 
The most outstanding of these is a patented 
construction which makes a permanently tight 
joint between sill and side jambs. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that this 
construction will have a revolutionary effect 
upon the manufacture of stock frames, because 
it has the advantages of both former styles of 











joint—the jamb-dado and the sill-dado—with 
none of the drawbacks of either. 

The locked joint remains tight and insures 
proper sill drainage without danger of leakage 
through the joint in case of shrinkage of jambs 
or of stress upon the sill. 

To make a permanently tight joint with the 
old jamb-dado construction it was necessary to 
block between sill and studding. With the old 
sill-dado construction there is a tendency for 
the joint to open if the jambs shrink or if 
weight is placed upon the sill. 

The sill, it will be noted, extends beyond the 
back of jambs so that the high front shoulder 
backs up the joint between side casing and sill. 
The jamb lugs extend below the sill, giving 


permanent support—no trimming or blocking 
being necessary. 

Note also that the sill slope is steep. It 
slopes, in fact, three inches to the foot, which 
is 50 percent more slope than has previously 
been used on any stock frame. This is the 
slope many architects consider ideal for perfect 
drainage. 


Some Do—How Do You Do? 


Here is a little collection “wrinkle” that may 
be useful to someone. 

It is in the form of a sign hanging in the 
office of the Wallace Grain & Supply Co., lum- 
ber retailer at Ottawa, Ill., reading as follows: 


“Some folks pay their bills when due, 
Others—when overdue; 
Some—never do. 

How do you do, folks, 

How do you do?” 


Paul Doherty of the above company informs 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this little re- 
minder seems to have been helpful in getting 
bills paid when due. 


“Livest” Dealers Use Displays _ 


In an interesting letter to the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, H. A. Richmond, director of 
marketing and _ distribution, Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City, discusses interestingly the 
subject of window display advertising by re- 
tailers, saying in part: 


“A report on the use of window display ad- 
vertising recently issued by the Association of 
National Advertisers, based on a survey made 
in the city of Lancaster, Pa., shows that the 
more progressive merchants, who operate the 
better-class retail establishments, were much 
more given to using window display material 
furnished them by national advertisers than 
were the poorer class of merchants. 

“The better class of merchants were also 
much more nearly unanimous in their belief as 
to the value of such material in helping them 
make sales. 

“A survey along similar lines to determine 
to what degree the better class of dealers are 
readers of the trade publications in their field 
would be very interesting. My own belief is 
that a very high relationship will be found 
to exist. It has been my experience that the 
wide-awake merchant is glad to have the sug- 
gestions and ideas that can be secured from 
his trade publication, and I think there can be 
no question as to the very great value of trade 
papers in the education of retailers. 

“T have noted with much interest the amount 
of space which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN de- 
votes to presenting merchandising suggestions 
calculated to help dealers improve their busi- 
ness. 


Get Busy on This for Next Season 


From reports reaching us it would seem 
that at least some lumbermen are overlooking 
a bet in the matter of selling high schools and 
colleges extra bleacher seats to be used at the 
big games, and which can be stored away under 
the grandstand or in other shelter during the 
period when they are not needed. 

It was reported from Lexington, Ky., that a 
total of 5,000 extra bleacher seats had arrived 
at Stoll Field, University of Kentucky, for use 
in the big Thanksgiving game. Of this lot 
3,000 were loaned by the University of Ten- 
nessee and the other 2,000 were borrowed from 
other schools and colleges. ; 

It would seem that, figuring freight and 
trucking costs for transporting the extra seats, 
it would pay any college, or large high school, 
to‘own its own reserve supply of seats, for use 
when needed for handling abnormally large 
crowds, 

Live wire lumbermen should get busy and 
try to sell their schools such equipment, so 
that it will not be necessary next season for 
them to go out and borrow seats. 


i 


THE “IDEAL” RETAILER 


Association Worker Rates Use of Plan 
Books as a Prime, Requirement 


An interesting communication stressing the 
benefits accruing to the retailer from intelligent 
use of a good plan book service, and telling 
of the notable achievements of the Retail Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania in providing its members with such a 
service, has been received from M. W. Dickey 
field secretary of the organization, who says: 

“The article ‘Qualifications of. the Ideal Re. 
tail Lumberman’ appearing in the Nov. 23 js. 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested 




















An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
dropping in on the Wilford Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Beloit, Wis., recently, observed and 
“snapped” the well-planned display pictured 
above, which is just inside of the door of the 
main shed. It also serves as a partition be- 
tween the main driveway and the new display 
room. This affords good opportunity to dis- 
play various types of brick handled, while just 
above the brick are seen wood shingles, and 
above the wood shingles composition shingles 
will be displayed, on the “roof” above the 
gabled doorway. The main shed has recently 
been remodeled and the exterior covered with 
stained wood shingles. In the shed a display 
room is being installed in which built-in fea- 
tures and other specialities will be shown 





the supplying of plans as a means of meeting 
mail-order competition. The article was of 
much interest to the officers of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, as this association pioneered plan book 
service many years ago. 

“Our methods may be of interest to other 
State associations, or smaller groups of dealers 
who are suffering a decline in sales caused by 
mail-order competition, or lack of interest in 
home building. The service is primarily an 
undertaking for large groups of dealers, such 
as State associations, but smaller groups can 
successfully adopt certain of the features to 
good advantage.” 

A plan book service has been in successful 
operation in our district for a number of 
years, continued Mr. Dickey. A new edition 
of our plan book is published every two years, 
and we are now on our sixth edition. The 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania handles all details of pub- 
lishing the plan book, which includes the 
architectural service, selection of designs, 
preparation of blue-prints and printing of ma- 
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ae 
terial lists, etc. The amount of detail work 
jn putting out an edition of the plan book 
can be estimated by the cost of a new edi- 
tion, which is usually in excess of $15,000. 

The association furnishes the plan book to 
members at cost, and has distributed over 
125,000 copies. Blue-prints and material lists 
are kept on hand at the association’s head- 
quarters, and can be obtained at any time 
without delay. These are also furnished mem- 
pers at cost. Our architectural department 
reports that it has furnished as high as five 
hundred blue-prints a month. 

To stimulate home building and to obtain 
inquiries, advertisements showing cuts of va- 
rious houses are carried in the local papers. 
The State association handles the advertising 
in the large centers of population and assists 
the dealers in smaller localities by preparing 
copy, furnishing cuts, etc. At certain times 
of the year advertising is carried in as high 
as twenty papers throughout the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Many inquiries are received by mail, which 
are immediately answered and referred to the 
dealer nearest the source. Hundreds of pros- 
pective builders call in person at the associa- 
tion’s office, where they are assisted in every 
possible way in the selection of plans and 
materials, and furnished with estimates. Their 
names are then turned over to member dealers 
who take up the work where we have left 
off. 

Thousands of homes have been built from 
our plan book. Individual dealers have sold 
as many as five hundred houses therefrom. 
Plan books and blue-prints have been mailed 
to practically every civilized country in the 
world. 

The success of our plan rests on the fact 
that the general public has benefited. Stand- 
ardization has naturally reduced cost and en- 
abled the home owner to build a home of bet- 
ter design for less money. This service has 
enabled the dealer to concentrate on the 
financing, grade of materials, and ability to 
serve his customer. We find the mail order 
people to be little or no competition if our 
association, or any member dealer, is con- 
sulted by the prospective builder before plac- 
ing his order. The advertising program gets 
the prospect in touch with the local lumber 
dealer, and that is all we ask. 

Use of a plan service, such as outlined, 
benefits the dealer in many ways. It elim- 
inates the inherent fear of mail-order compe- 
tition, educates him in modern methods of 
merchandising, and trains him to visualize a 
home when talking to a customer, rather than 
stress the material entering into the construc- 
tion. We find our dealers more and more 
insisting upon sound architectural design and 
beauty in the construction of a home. The 
dealer takes a personal pride in the completed 
home. This is perhaps due to the dealer 
showing a prospective builder the completed 
home, rather than the picture of it in a plan 
book, so many homes having been built that 
a few minutes’ ride will bring a customer to 
almost any one he may select. 

A plan service is undoubtedly the first step 
in modernizing the retail lumber dealer, and 
if our experience is any criterion, the adop- 
tion of such a plan naturally leads to financ- 
ing and contracting, so that the wide-awake 
dealer meets the requirements of “The Ideal 
Retail Lumberman” before he, himself, rea- 
lizes that he is one of the progressives. 


Yard Stock Now All Under Cover 


Scotta, Nes., Dec. 2.—The Scotia Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., of which Charles L. Hagel is 
resident manager, has recently completed two 
new lumber sheds, which with other improve- 
ments made in the last two years makes this 
as uptodate a lumber yard as one would wish 
to see. The entire stock of lumber is now car- 
ried under cover. This concern also operates 
a complete furniture store. The Scotia Lum- 
ber & Mercantile Co.’s yard here is a unit of 
the chain owned by the Yates Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 





MORTGAGE LOANS aggregating $79,000,000 on 
dwellings, apartment houses and business prop- 
erties in 278 cities throughout the United States 
were approved during the last ten months by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, according to a statement issued 
from the home office of the society. 


One Way of Beating Competition 

Maligning’ competition does not wither it. 
The best way is to beat Mr. Competitor at his 
own game. Like, for instance, the railroads. 
People decided the buses, with their comfort- 
able seats, looked inviting and so the motor 
trail garnered many a passenger. Now ener- 
getic and keen-witted rail executives are rec- 
ognizing the new comfort as a modern trend 
of transportation. Instead of anathematizing it, 
they are adopting it, and adapting it. _Result— 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, re- 
turning from a Michigan trip recently,-rode in 


a car equipped with comfortable “bucket” style - 


seats. But they were not copies of bus seats 
— instead, they were more luxurious than any 
bus can sport. And there was lively color, too, 
not only inside but outside, for the cars were 
not painted in the conventional and well known 
black, but were given an added swanky appear- 
ance by the use of two tones of brown. The 
Niagara Falls DeLuxe is not an extra fare 
train—the passenger gets that sort of riding as 
part of his ticket. The railroad overcomes com- 


petition, in this instance, by making the train 
so attractive that the passenger is proud to be 
seen getting into one of these coaches, or look- 
ing nonchalantly from the window, or alighting 
at the station. 


Location As Advertising Factor 


If you are in a good location for advertising 
purposes, make use of the fact. .The Michigan 
City Lumber Co., of Michigan City, Ind., does. 
This yard is located across the street from the 
railroad station, of the main line of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. Many of the people who 
come to this resort city arrive on the train, and 
discover, immediately they arrive, where they 
can obtain good lumber and millwork with 
which to build their summer homes. And a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
noticed recently, as he passed through the city, 
that even to the man passing through on the 
train at night, this lumber yard is so plainly 
seen, its products so plainly advertised by signs 
on the buildings, that it becomes one of the 
landmarks of the city. 
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To Have and to Hold 


I've earned a bit, and saved a bit, 
And put a bit in this and that. 


Yes, had the lean and had the fat. 
I've thought a bit, and learned a bit, 
And learned, however dollars roam. 


The safest place of all is home 


Douglas Malloch 


President Hoover Says: 


“ A HUSBAND and wife who own their home are more 

They have an interest in the advance- 
ment of a social system that permits the individual to store 
As direct tax-payers they take 
Above all. the 
love of home 1s one of the finest instincts and the greatest 


ss AFAMILY that owns its home takes a pride 1n it, _ 
maintains it better, gets more pleasure out of it, and 

has a more wholesome, healthful and happy atmosphere in 
which to bring up children. The home-owner has a con- 
He works harder outside his home; 
he spends his leisure more profitably; and he and his family 
live a finer life and enjoy more of the comforts and culti- 
vating influences of our modern civilization ~ 


Dec. 2.—During the ap- 
pearance at a local the- 
ater recently of a magi-. 
cian named Birch, the 
Cellar Lumber Co. is- 
sued a challenge to him 
to escape from a spe- 
cially constructed box 
to be built by employees 
of the lumber company. 
The magician promptly 
accepted the challenge. 
The box was made by 
the employees of the 
Cellar Lumber Co. out 
of 1x10 No. 2 boards 


and was securely nailed. 


After its completion 
the box was taken up- 
town and placed in a 
show window, where it 
was kept on display for 
several days. It was not 
taken to the theater un- 
til a few minutes before 
the magician was put 
into it and the lid was 
nailed on immediately. 

A screen then was 
placed around™the box 
and. the magician~was 
giveit’ three minutes in 
which to make his es- 
cape.’ Much to the sur- 
prise of the audience 
and of the lumber com- 














“The Safest Place of All” 


pany’s employees, in 
less than three minutes 
the magician was out of 
the box and came walk- 
ing in from the rear en- 





The above piece of advertising copy is presented by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN as a timely suggestion for retailers who may wish to “tie up” 
their newspaper advertising with the present interest in the investment 
situation and also with President Hoover's program for the stimulation 
of construction and business activities in general. This advertisement is 
suitable either for a double-column or single-column set-up. The name 
of the dealer, and address or telephone number tf desired, of course 
should be inserted at bottom of the text 


trance of the stage. 


The test attracted a 
great deal of interest 
and the box made at the 
Cellar Lumber Co. was 
the center of attraction 
at the store window dur- 
ing the time in which 
it was on display. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL KEPT PLANT OF THE RICHEY-KIRBY LUMBER CO., SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Sells Five Hundred Homes in Two Years 


San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 2.—‘We plan— 
finance—build.” 

That slogan describes the special field in 
which the Richey-Kirby Lumber Co., this city, 
has attained outstanding success in the brief 
period—of a little more than two years—in 
which it has been doing business. The firm 
was founded in April, 1927, and incorporated 
Jan. 1, 1928. 

It is small cause for wonder that R. A. 
Richey, president of the company, feels a justi- 
fiable pride in the success the concern has at- 
tained, particularly as neither he nor his asso- 
ciate in the business—E. L. Kirby, secretary 
and manager—had previously had any experi- 
ence in the lumber business, and had very lit- 
tle capital with which to launch the venture. 

They did, however, have a good background 
of business experience, and some very definite 
ideas as to the best way to realize a satisfactory 
profit from the handling of lumber at retail. 
Their conclusions on that subject led straight 
to the goal of selling the home complete, which 
is the keystone of the business, the volume of 
which Mr. Richey states now runs better than 
$50,000 a month, about $10,000 of which is in 
cash sales; while the capital stock has been in- 
creased to $150,000, paid up almost entirely from 
earnings of the company. “We think the lum- 
ber business is pretty darn good,” he added. 

Up to this time the firm has completed and 
sold approximately 500 homes. The business 
may be said to rest upon the twin pillars of 
construction and merchandising, with a third 
very important factor, namely, that of finan- 
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cing purchases on a monthly payment basis. 

The importance of the merchandising angle 
will readily be grasped when it is known that 
a large proportion of the homes are built to be 
sold after completion. That does not mean that 
the company does not build homes “to order” 
for persons owning lots and wishing to put up 
houses for their own occupancy, for it does 
do a good deal of that kind of building, but the 
factor that runs the volume into real “quantity 
production” is that of building homes first and 
finding buyers for them afterwards—but im- 
mediately afterwards—not deferred for any 
considerable period. 

That is where the sales organization comes 
in, and the importance of having such an or- 
ganization trained to the last degree of effi- 
ciency, is readily seen. A sales manager and 
force of six salesmen give practically all of 
their time to selling the houses, and keeping 
them sold. 

The company prides itself upon constructing 
well-planned and well-built homes, arranged for 
comfort and convenience and therefore bound 
to give satisfaction to the purchaser. The con- 
struction is carefully watched from the break- 
ing of ground to the putting in place of the 
last piece of trim. 

Any retailer who has read thus far in this 
story will be sure to want to know “where the 
contractor comes in,” and just how the actual 
construction is handled. Mr. Richey kindly 
answered those questions quite fully for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, substantially as follows: 

“In the first place,” said he, “we are running 


our yard on a little different plan from that fol- 
lowed by the average lumber dealer. 

“We believe that the best way to merchandise 
lumber is to build a home and sell it as a com- 
pleted article. About one-half of our business 
is of this character, the balance consisting of 
cash sales, repair jobs and houses built on lots 
owned by others. In building homes for sale 
after completion we purchase the lots, finance 
the construction (usually through our local 
building and loan associations) and sell the 
completed home on easy terms. 

“One of our most radical departures from 
the custom of the average yard is our method 
of dealing with the contractors. Our observa- 
tions have been that the old method of financing 
the contractor is unsatisfactory, and unfair to 
the dealer. 

“If all contractors were reliable, and finan- 
cially able to carry through their contracts, it 
would be safe for the dealer to guarantee the 
contracts. But, unfortunately, conditions are 
such that if the job goes well and a profit is 
made the contractor gets it, but in case of a 
loss the burden falls on the dealer. We are re- 
lieving this situation by compelling the con- 
tractor to turn his job over to us. We give 
him the contract for the carpenter work at a 
specified price, and allow him a small bonus 
for bringing us the prospect. All contracts and 
other papers are drawn by our legal depart- 
ment, our estimators pass on the job, and all 
work is turned over to our construction de- 
partment. ' 

“In this way we have absolute supervision 
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The principals 


and employees of the Richey-Kirby Lumber Co. (1)—R 





. A. Richey, president. (2)—E. L. Kirby, secretary and manager 
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of the entire work, and we make sure that it is 
done according to our specifications and ideas. 
There is small chance for us to lose when the 
work is handled in this way, and further we 
make certain that the construction will be first 
class throughout. - We have an efficient force 
of inspectors, who keep very close watch on the 
contractors and keep our losses and waste down 
to the minimum. 

“We have our own plumbing department, 
which devotes practically all of its efforts to 
our jobs, as we very seldom bid on outside 


wr. Richey emphasized the fact that, as nearly 
as possible, his firm is in the lumber business ; 
that is, most of the houses built are of wood. 
“We confine our operations almost exclusively 
to small four- and five-room houses constructed 
entirely of lumber,” said he. “We have taken 
a few brick and tile contracts, but generally our 
construction is entirely of lumber.” 


The company’s offices and yard are conven- 
jently and attractively laid out, and the entire 
plant is surrounded by a neat wo fence, 
painted white. A large illuminated sign on the 
top of the office building proclaims the fact that 
the Richey-Kirby company specializes in the 
building of homes sold on easy payments. The 
office building has a frontage of 75 feet and a 
depth of 65 feet, about half the space being 
used for the general office and the balance as 
a display room. The order department, vault, 
contractors’ room etc., are housed in an annex 
built on the rear. 

The company’s installment finance plan con- 
templates a down payment of about 5 percent 
of the price of the home completed, followed 
by monthly payments of around 1 percent of 
the remainder, this monthly payment covering 
the interest and the gradual amortization of the 
principal. The company handles its own finan- 
cing, taking the buyers’ notes, which it di$- 
counts at the local bank. 


Delving Into the Facts 


Realizing that it was manufacturing lumber 
and lumber products without any particular 
knowledge as to the distribution of costs, a 
well known concern in the Inland Empire, 
which not only produces lumber but various 
lumber products as well, recently installed a 


strict, up-to-the-minute cost accounting system 


and is making a number of experiments to find 
out what departments in the business are the 
ones that are losing money. Commenting on 
the experience already obtained, a member of 
the company said the eyes of the officials are 
being opened and they may find it necessary 
to make important changes in the output. In 
connection with this fact, he said: 

We do not know whether we are going to 
go in for quite a large line of factory stuff 
to be shipped with lumber in mixed cars or 
whether we will cut our line down to a small 
number of items and ship them in larger 
quantities per item. We do expect that our 
cost accounting department is going to dem- 
onstrate what’ can be done to make a profit 
of the business instead of running it along 
in the old haphazard manner of manufacturing 
stuff and selling it at what we can get for it. 


This concern is convinced that within six 
months it will be able to determine definitely 
its manufacturing policy as a result of its cost 
accounting system. For example, it already 
has been discovered that one item for which 
apparently a good price was being obtained and 
which was considered the most profitable thing 
Produced, when submitted to the cold facts de- 
veloped by a real cost basis, was found ac- 
tually to have caused a loss in that depart- 
ment of $3,000 in one month. This loss was 
not due entirely to the price at which the arti- 
cle was sold but rather to the method used in 
producing it. 

It is expected that this cost system will not 
only make it possible to determine the actual 
cost of each item, but that it will result in 
more efficient cutting of shop lumber to pro- 
duce the factory made article, 


Review Half Year of Progress 


With appropriate ceremonies and due com- 
ment the achieving of the age of six months 
was celebrated by the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association at its meeting last Monday 
noon at the Boston Oyster House in the Mor- 
rison Hotel. Committees were announced, the 
organization’s activities in various lines re- 
viewed, and general satisfaction with progress 
made was expressed. 

A special feature of the meeting was the 
presentation by E. A. Thornton to President 
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V. J. Euler (left), president of the Chicaga 
Wholesale Lumber Association, receiving the 
gavel cabinet from E. A. Thornton, the donor 


V. J. Euler of a finely wrought cabinet to hold 
the gavel—one of the gavels made from pine 
from the White House at Washington, D. C 
which was recently presented to the assoc® 
ation by A. L. Ford, managing editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in behalf of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
At the time the gavel was presented Mr. 
Thornton promised to have a suitable cabinet 
prepared for it, and he took advantage of this 
occasion to make the presentation. The lum- 
bermen, who have seen many examples of ‘fine 








The gavel, made of longleaf yellow pine from 

the White House, in the cabinet, which is a 

velvet-lined cedar chest with inlays of maple 
and ebony 


cabinet work, were forced to admire the ex- 
cellence of this box which was made to order 
and so cleverly designed and built as to be a 
perfect fit. It is a cedar chest, lined with vel- 
vet on which -the gavel rests. On 4he ends, 
sides and top are diamond-shaped inlays whose 
checkerboard design is formed by smaller dia- 
monds of maple and ebony. 

(Mr. Thornton explained that the cabinet 
had been made by Aleck Hanacki, a prisoner 


at the Michigan State Penitentiary at Mar- 
quette, who did the work in the shops of the 
Marquette Box & Lumber Co. The Chicago 
lumberman read a copy of a letter he had 
written to the man. It said, in part: 


I wish to compliment you on the excellent 
workmanship and the neat work that was 
done, together with velvet trimmings etc. on 
the inside of the box. It is really a work of 
artistic merit. It might be that your ability 
in this respect could be very nicely utilized. 


It was noted that the box and its contents 
were well representative of the varied inter- 
ests of the association, for it combines red 
cedar, maple, ebony, and longleaf yellow pine. 
The Chicago Wholesale Lumber . Association, 
which was founded by a group of wholesalers 
of hardwoods, was made at the outset so wide 
in scope as to welcome all wholesalers and 
commission lumbermen of both hardwoods and 
softwoods interests. 

That this was a wise move was shown by 
the progress which could be reported in the 
various activities. Membership has more than 
tripled. Definite plans for improvement of 
trade relations with manufacturers are in 
process of formation. A system for the ex- 
change of credit information is being pre- 
pared. And mutual friendship is being 
strengthened. President Euler expressed him- 
self as well pleased with the situation. He 
announced the following committees, some of 
which have already been active, to serve the 
remainder of the year: 

Membership—A. H. Ruth, chairman, H. F. 
Hooper, A. J. Olson; trade relations—E. A. 
Thofnton, chairman, George C. Griffith, A. R. 
Copeland, G. A. Vangsness, John Hansen; 
railroad—W. W. Brown, chairman, Harry H. 
Butts, Charles Gill; credits—J. A. Gorman, 
chairman, M. G. Truman, H. F. Grobe. 


The association meets every Monday noon 
at the Boston Oyster House. 


Boost Lumberman for Governor 


Iron MounrtTAIN, Micu., Dec. 2.—In a recent 
issue of the Iron River Reporter, the editor, 
Pat O’Brien, in his personal column dis- 
cussed the qualities of two upper peninsula 
men as good gubernatorial timber. One of 
these is Merton J. Fox, of the Yon Platen- 
Fox Co., of Iron Mountain. This suggestion 
met with the complete approval of the editor 
of the Diamond Drill, Crystal Falls, Mich., 
who said in his paper: 

Merton J. Fox would be an ideal Peninsula 
candidate and an acceptable one to every one 
in the peninsula. Mr. Fox has the faculty of 
getting along; his great amount of common 
sense and his tact in handling all classes 
would certainly assure his success in ‘the 
office. If Mr. Fox could be induced into 
agreeing to being a candidate there are plenty 
up this way and down State also who would 
enroll under his banner. 

Since this comment was made by these 
two influential newspapers, Mr. Fox has been 
the recipient of many letters of approval of 
the suggestion that he would make an ideal 
candidate for governor. Toa representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Fox ex- 
pressed appreciation of these suggestions but 
rather emphatically stated that he was not in 
politics. 

Mr. Fox is one of the best known and 
most popular lumbermen in the upper penin- 
sula and if he could be induced to make the 
race for governor, it is practically certain 
that the lumbermen of the State would rally 
unanimously to his ‘support. 


HarvArp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
92.4 for the week ended Nov. 27, 1929, from 
92.6 for the week ended Nov. 20, 1929, 
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Sound Construction Financing— 


What Are Its Factors? 


Financing building construction on the monthly payment plan is now 
an absolute necessity in conjunction with large building supply plants. 
Whether the building material dealer wants it or not, the condition is upon 
him and is here to stay. Every dealer will sooner or later be compelled 
to have within his own organization facilities for financing homes, small 
apartments and small commercial buildings. 

Haphazard, get-the-money-as-best-you-can methods will tie up liquid 
assets. The method of selling a first mortgage for as much as you can 
and discounting your second mortgage 20 or 25 percent and still being 
contingently liable for its payment in unsound and uneconomical. It 
undermines the dealers’ banking lines of credit and loads the cost of the 
building to the owner. 

Sound building construction financing arrangements must be worked 
out in advance. The dealer must know just where he can dispose of 
his mortgage paper the moment the building is completed and accepted 
and certificates obtained showing that the property is free of other 
liens. He must have a definite and fixed outlet for his mortgage paper. 
He must keep his assets liquid. 

What is sound building construction finance? As I write this I have 
before me a statement of a saving and loan company having total assets 
of $45,000,000, with $5,000,000 of this cash in banks. Its capital is a 
little in excess of $300,000, and its reserves and undivided profits over 
$1,360,000. It makes loans on new construction up to 75 percent of 
the cost of the ground and bulding and lends as high as $500,000 on 
large apartment buildings. In England the largest building and loan 
associations in the world safely loan 90 percent of the sound market 
value of improved real estate. 

My company has financed and refinanced hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of building construction loans. It has had-only one foreclosure. 
It holds now only one note on which the monthly payments are behind, 
and I submit that the best proof of the value of good mortgage paper 
is the way payments are being made by the borra@wer. 


Some Elements of a Safe Loan 


We make loans only on new construction, to the home owner direct. 
Our loans are not on dilapidated or out-of-date buildings in which people 
do not want to live. We require that the owner furnish a title guaranteed 
by a title guaranty company. We employ the largest real estate con- 
cern in our city to appraise the vacant property and we carefully check 
the actual cost of the building with the contractor’s price. We specify 
the kind and quality of the materials used in the construction and see 
that it is used. We lend only on buildings built by contractors who 
are good mechanics and inspect their work, and require of them a surety 
bond for the faithful performance of their contract with the owner. 
We must know that the owner is amply able to take care of his monthly 
payments and his equity must be sufficiently large to guarantee his 
continued interest in his investment. 

The loans now on our books average 68 percent of the actual cost of 
the building and grounds. None of our notes are pledged nor have we 
ever pledged one as collateral. Yet I confess that I am still looking 
for a definite, fixed outlet for our mortgage loans, and that at times we 
must slow down our business and refuse good loans and good business 
because money does not seem available for monthly payment mortgage 
paper. 

I contend that a loan of 75 percent on the cost of a new building 
and a conservative appraisal of the vacant ground is safe building con- 
struction finance. I contend that a loan on a new building is a better 
loan than on an old one. People want new homes just as they want new 
automobiles. They want modern homes just as they want new models 
in automobiles or radios. 

Contrast this method of making loans with those generally prac- 
ticed; that of cubing or taking of the square feet in a building, or 
sending out an appraiser who never built or had any experience in con- 
struction and let him stand out and make a guess as to its value. I 
would not lend on a building already constructed, even if it were new 
and we had furnished the materials, unless I had seen it under con- 
struction and absolutely knew its cost. I am not going to guess the 
value against the borrower who knows it. If I guessed enough or too 
much he would take it, and you can depend upon it his application for 





*An address delivered at convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Chicago, Oct. 24, 1929. 


By Claude Hortman, President, 
Hortman-Salmen Co., New Orleans, La. 


the loan will be enough or too much. 
looks for some one else. 

It is impossible to estimate a building by the cubic or square feet, on 
account of difference in construction, in quality of materials and varia- 
tions in ground values. I do not claim to know enough to go out and 
look at a building and correctly state its value. I know enough to know 
I can’t. Paint covers too many sins of omission and commission. But 
we do know its worth when we check the cost of the materials, the 
labor, the ground and all other items entering into the construction. 
There is another difference—we are not making loans on a building 
that has been sold or resold three or four times, thereby building up a 
price largely in excess of its value to the buyer, and a loan value in 
excess of its cost. This is one of the reasons owners surrender equities 
and default on payments. We are not lending money on speculative 
buildings thrown up to sell, in which the work and materials are shoddy 
and which in a few years show up defects so expensive to correct that 
the owner moves out and surrenders the building to the mortgage holder, 


Loans Should Originate With the Dealer 


I contend that mortgage loans on new residences, small apartments 
and small commercial buildings are emanating from the wrong source. 
They should originate with the building supply dealer. He is the man 
who knows the cost and kind of materials entering into the construction 
of the building. He knows every street and neighborhood in his city. 
He knows every contractor and the character of his work. He is, 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, the most responsible man connected with 
new construction. He has more money tied up in the building to com- 
pletion and financing than any one else connected with the transaction. 
I insist that it is to the interest of the dealers to take the financing of 
such construction in hand, for the following reasons: 


1. If the money is paid out through him, he will be able to deduct 
the amount due him for materials as payments are made on the con- 
tracts. His accounts will be interest-bearing from the day the mortgage 
note is signed. 

2. He will eliminate the difficulty in collecting and will soon eliminate 
contractors who can not carry the jobs and pay as they progress. 

3. He will attract to him the good contractors who can operate on 
their own money, by reason of the sales and financing help he can give 
them. Very few small house contractors are good salesmen or know 
much about financing. 

4. His sales will almost double on any single transaction, because 
if he finances a building he will insist on the furnishing of all materials 
entering into its construction. 

5. He will eliminate, as competition on financed jobs, the back yard 
dealer who works only on price and delivers trash. 

6. His accounts receivable will be real assets, mostly interest-bearing, 
instead of doubtful accounts against contractors to whom he is now 
compelled to extend credit because of the fact that the building and 
financing is in their hands, though the dealer really carries the load. 

7. If the dealer has an outlet for his mortgage paper, even to the 
extent of guaranteeing it until paid down to a 60 percent hasis, he will— 
based on each $100,000 of loans—be carrying or guaranteeing $15,000 of 
good interest-bearing mortgage paper against his present risk of at least 
$50,000 of contractors’ accounts that are non-interest-bearing and ex- 
pensive to collect, with a great deal larger percentage of loss on the 
$50,000 of open aceounts than on the $15,000 of mortgage paper. 


Old Methods Must Give Place to New 


I believe that the old methods of selling house bill lumber, millwork 
and building materials must change. Mine have already been changed 
successfully, but I can make many more improvements if we have a 
definite fixed outlet for our mortgage paper. 

I am convinced that there is no possibility that any group of dealers 
can prosper if they continually bid for the small house contractor’s 
business, disregard operating costs (if they know them), sell their 
materials on the contractor’s own terms, and depend only on volume 
for profit. Cutting prices to get volume never increased a dealer’s 


If my guess is not enough he 


volume at the expense of another’s business, unless the price made was 
clearly a loss to the dealer taking the order and the business that is 
generally bid for is usually the most unsatisfactory credit risk. 

It is inconceivable to me that responsible building supply plants will 
much longer subject their investments to the conditions now prevailing 
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in almost all large distributing centers. They will not indefinitely con- 
tinue a sales policy of meeting the price of such dealers as have no idea 
tractor who has no selling organization or means of creating in the 
minds of the people even the desire for a home, but rather discourages 
the building of a home because of the prospect’s uneasiness as to the 
final outcome. They can not afford to allow dictation as to the terms 
and prices on the materials they sell, which they now do by reason of 
the fact that they never promoted the sale of the building and have no 
control over the contract, but in the final outcome are compelled, in 
most cases, to finance the building to completion and refinancing. 


Why Should Dealer Be Last in the Line? 


They will not indefinitely wait for their money until after the living 
expenses of the contractor, the bills of the plumbing and heating con- 
tractor, the electrical work and the fixtures, the electric refrigeration 
man, and every other furnisher of a material, fixture or accessory is 
paid, and then take what is left of the money, to pay an account long 
past due, and if there is not enough left, take a second mortgage or 
carry a plain note or open account for the remainder. 

The building supply dealer will not much longer stake his reputation 
as a business man, as well as his money, on the business ability of the 
speculative builder of houses for sale, by financing such builders by 
taking second mortgage notes for materials sold, and in some cases 
advancing payrolls, thereby gambling his money and reputation on. the 
business ability and honesty of the speculator. 

It is not possible that building supply dealers with large investments 
will, with the competition in other lines for the consumer’s dollar, sit 
back as they have been doing, and depend on the small house contractor 
or speculative builder to promote the sale and ‘financing of homes, 
placing their only dependence for distribution of house materials on the 


he must finance it anyway. The name of his firm will become known 
of the cost to operate and who when out of business are quickly replaced 
by others of the same caliber. 


They will not much longer leave the sale of the home to the con- 
for the beauty of its building designs, the excellence of its construction, 
the comfort and convenience of the finished home and the quality of the 


materials used therein. His plan service, his financing methods, and his 


sales policies will be well defined, and worked out in such a way as to 
attract to his organization the best class of house contractors, with 
reasonable profit to both. 

He will eliminate duplication of selling efforts by giving sales help 
to only one contractor to one owner. His contractors will turn over 
their prospects to the dealer for sales help, and the dealer will con- 
tinually promote saleg’ of new homes and sell them on the bid of con- 
tractors who do business exclusively with him, and his sales plan service 
and financing help will be open only to those contractors who trade 
exclusively with him. His contractor customers will become part of 
his organization. -The dealer’s overhead, his selling cost and fixed 
charges will be spread over many items, not one or two, and cost of 
doing business will be proportionately reduced because selling the com- 
plete home carries with it all the materials required in the construction, 
and the sale is doubled or trebled on each individual transaction, as com- 
pared with competitive selling to the contractor. 


Getting Away From Demoralizing Conditions 


He will place himself out of the reach of the present demoralizing 
competition, and independent of buyers who are bad credit risks, and in 
so doing he will convert frozen accounts into interest-bearing first mort- 
gages and have. an outlet that will enable him to turn them into cash 
when needed. His sales room will be attractive and his stock of goods 


























Picture at left shows the office and shed of the Shenandoah Lumber Co., Shenandoah, Ia. At right is a close-up of the miniature house, 


barn and chicken house seen just in front of the office in the other picture. 


Ed F. Rose, president of the company, states that these 


miniature buildings were built to scale by J. C. Mohney, the company’s yard man 





success of people who have no means of financing or promotion of the 
sale of a home, no sales organization; and many of whom who don’t 
even have an office or keep a set of books and are poor credit risks even 
after they have closed a contract or effected the sale of a house already 
built. 

Building supply dealers can not afford the ever-increasing selling cost 
occasioned mostly by the necessity of trying to sell five or six contractors 
bidding on the same plan for the same house, when only one can build 
it. I have seen as many as six of our salesmen trying to sell as many 
as eight contractors the materials for the same job and then seer the 
plan revised and given out to three or four additional contractors. If we 
had secured half the orders from the successful contractor bidders it 
would have required twenty-four times the man-power to make the sales 
than if we had sold the owner direct, and in the latter case we would 
probably have sold the owner all his requirements, instead of just the 
lumber, or the millwork, or the building materials. 

The successful building supply dealer of the future will be the one 
who now prepares for the eventuality. Such dealers will not confine 
their sales to the lumber, or the millwork, or the hard building materials. 
He will enter into the sales and installation of every material or fitting 
entering into the construction. He will no longer undertake to finance 
any material or installation on which he does not make a profit. The 
plumbing, the heating, the electrical work, the electric fixtures, the re- 
irigeration and other fittings will be a part of his stock, just the same 
as the lumber, the millwork, the hard building materials, the roofing 
and the paints and hardware and insulation. 

The ready built home will become part of his stock in trade, since 


salable. He will merchandise his materials at legitimate profits and 
discontinue the practice of trying to be the lowest bidder. 

Now let us get back to the subject of financing the home. Money is 
available in any quantity for financing automobile purchases, while in- 
stallment payments on’ radios, electric refrigerators and many other 
things that might be termed luxuries are being underwritten almost 
daily. Fifteen percent of the total income of the individuals of this 
country is spent for shelter. Still we hear of the scarcity of money for 
legitimate home financing. We hear about the necessity of calling the 
attention of congress to the situation, yet so far as I know there has 
never been any concerted action by any group of responsible dealers 
to get together and arrange a permanent outlet for their mortgage paper, 
a thing impractical for an individual dealer, because of the lack of 
sufficient paper to maintain a mortgage marketing organization, also 
insufficient to interest large mortgage companies except as a scalping 
proposition. 

‘Good mortgage paper will sell if a good and responsible selling 
organization is behind it. There are enough dealers present at this 
meeting who are in need of a mortgage outlet to organize one without 
any outside help, if necessary, and their investment would be more 
profitable to them than carrying frozen accounts on their books. There. 
are enough dealers here who need a definite outlet of mortgage paper 
to supply $500,000 to $1,000,000 of mortgage paper to some mortgage 
company, every month, and I believe if we get together, we can arrange 
a satisfactory contract with some institution to market our mortgages 
as fast as we get them, and that we can get them handled on a legitimate 
basis, fair to them and to ourselves. 
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A Big, Market for Material in Farm 


Building Repair 


Are the farm structyres of the United States 
in a good state of repair? If not, is there a 
potential market for building material, at the 
present time, in the rural districts? The 
answers to these questions would be of interest 
to thousands of retail lumber’ merchants 
throughout the land, but the answers are not 
easily given. In an attempt to throw light on 
the subject, systematic observations were made 
in Nebraska on 1,990 sets of farm buildings 
during March and April of 1929, with the help 
of Harry Dole, secretary of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association, and Jack Kelso, 
of the Nebraska Farmer Publishing Co. I 
can scarcely say that a survey was made, for 
the owners of the farms were not interviewed. 
The checking regarding the condition of repair 
and paint of various buildings was made from 
the road with a special set of symbols and spe- 
cial record sheets which permitted quick work. 
Each observer checked certain things and rec- 
ords were made only on such farmsteads as 
were located close to the main road. 


Locations Covered 


The map shows the portions of the State 
covered in driving 1,325 miles while engaged 
in giving a series of night meetings for lumber 
dealers. Practically all representative portions 
were covered with the exception of the Sand 
Hills, this being a thinly settled, ranching sec- 
tion. In all, 1,990 sets of buildings were seen 
and strange to say, 127 sets or 6.38 percent 
were not in use; the farm land was in a high 
state of cultivation but the buildings stood idle. 
The answer is probably the present increasing 
size of farms and, in some sections, over-set- 
tlement at an earlier period. In many sections 
the abandoned buildings were in a good state 
of repair and were classed as abandoned only 
because the removal of lot fences, cutting of 
the windbreak and other signs told, without a 
doubt, that the occupants had gone never to 
return and that in all probabilities a more pro- 
gressive neighbor was now farming the land. 


Standards of Classification 


As has been stated the figures given do not 
represent an accurate survey but must be classi- 
fied as observations. The state of repair of a 
building was classified as follows: 


1. Replace 
2. Remodel—Repair 
3. Repair 


Buildings which had obviously outlived their 


ment jobs. 


usefulness and were judged too far gone to 
remodel or repair were classified as replace- 
Solid structures which obviously 
needed remodeling to bring them somewhere 
near up to modern standards of construction 
were marked “Remodel.” 


As an example, a 








CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


After the observations were 
taken the observers were able, in 
their own minds, at least, to draw 
some conclusions: 


1. Little remodeling or repair 
is being done at the present time, 
nor has much been done for a 
period of at least 10 years. 


2. On 20 percent of the farm- 
steads, no replacement, remodel- 
ing, repair or painting of build- 
ings was necessary, yet, of _ the 
14,494 buildings checked, 2,115 or 
14.58 percent needed some repair 
and 5,939 or 40.9 percent needed 
paint badly. 


3. A conservative estimate of 
the replacement, remodeling and 
repair costs alone would be $400 
per farm of which at least $200 
would go for building materials. 


4. Whilé few machine sheds 
were seen, practically every farm 
had a garage which was the new- 
est and best kept building on the 
place. 


5. No account was taken of 
small buildings such as portable 
brooder houses, portable hog 
houses or of small stationary 
structures nor was it possible to 
examine interiors for needed re- 
pairs or remodeling. It is felt that 
the figures given are very con- 
servative. 











By Ivan D. Wood 


College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Neb. 


long narrow poultry house with a front 12 
feet high and about one-fifth the required win. 
dow area would fall in this classification; also 
structures which were so badly in need of 
repair that the cost would approach that of 
remodeling. 

The last classification covered buildings of 
good design which obviously needed new roofs, 
new foundations, new siding etc. No note was 
made of small repairs needed nor was it pos- 
sible to examine the design and condition of 
interior features. 

Results 


The total number of farmsteads observed was 
1,990 of which 1,863 were in use and 127 aban- 
doned. All of the following figures were based 
on the 1,863 occupied farmsteads. There were 
374 sets of buildings, or 20 percent, which 
were classified as in good condition of repair 
and paint and 29 on which all buildings were 
slated for replacement. 

The average number of buildings in each 
farmstead was between 7 and 8 (7.78), of 
which 3 or 4 would classify as major struc- 
tures—houses, barns or combined cribs and 
granaries, while 4 or 5 would be minor build- 
ings (not portable) such as garages, poultry 
houses, wood-sheds, open sheds, and small hog 
houses. Some results are summarized in the 


‘following paragraph : 





Remodel- 

Type of Building Replace Repair Repair 
SE iste o a i an WO 54 151 129 
I Str a oe ae Bin alisity 115 263 100 
Granaries-Cribs ....... 153 225 73 
Poultry Houses ....... 193 215 =, 43 
Machine Sheds ........ 12 19 5 
ON OP Tree 37 60 19 
re 14 27 6 
CE EGE kcececcuvcens 62 103 32 

BE sce eraciemoiatwipael 640 1063 412 


The total number of buildings surveyed on 
the 1,863 farmsteads was 14,494 of which 640, 
or 4.41 percent, should be replaced, 1,063, or 
7.33 percent, should be remodeled and repaired 
and 412, or 2.84 percent, needed repair badly. 
A conservative estimate on the cost of replac- 
ing the 640 structures would be $370,000 or 
practically $200 per farm. Taking as a basis 
the average cost of remodel and repair jobs 
which were available we are safe in assuming 
that this figure would be close to $325,000 or 
$175 per farm. These $200 and $175 per farm 
figures are averages for the total number of 
farms surveyed, 1863, including the 374 in good 
condition. 

A check was also taken on the new build- 
ings which had just been completed or were in 
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A TYPICAL FARMSTEAD OF EASTERN NEBRASKA. ALL BUILDINGS HAVE RECENTLY BEEN REMODELED, 





REPAIRED AND PAINTED 
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Bie 
the process of construction, also on the remod- 
eling or repair jobs underway, as follows: 

New buildings ........... 59 major 77 minor 
Remodeling-Repair jobs ..28 major 9 minor 


Condition of Paint 


In general, the condition of the paint was 
not good. Out of 14,494 buildings seen on 
occupied farmsteads, 5,939 or 40.9 percent, 
were unpainted or badly in need of repainting. 
Of these, 2,204 were major buildings and 3,735 
minor buildings. The observers were very lib- 
eral in these observations and checked only 
such structures as were in bad condition. 

The local lumber dealer might with profit 
conduct such a survey of his territory, taking 
more careful observations. In so doing he 
would undoubtedly turn up a lot of new busi- 
ness. Suppose that the territory embraced 100 
square miles with an average of three sets of 
farm improvements per square mile, or 300 
farmsteads. On the basis of this survey he 


should find 9 houses, 18 barns, 24 granaries 
and cribs and 31 poultry houses which need 
rebuilding, to say nothing of those which need 
remodeling and repair. The rural dealer’s mar- 
ket is the farm and he can not know too much 


Gives Reasons 


_ SHReEvepoRT, La., Dec. 2.—That 1930 is going 
to be a good year for the lumber industry is 
the belief of E. W. Thompson, Jr., sales man- 
ager of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., which 
sells the output of both the softwood and hard- 
woods mills operated by the Peavy interests. 
This optimism is indicated in a letter sent by 
Mr. Thompson to all of the Peavy sales repre- 
sentatives throughout the country, which went 
to them as a sort of Thanksgiving message as 
well as a heartening look into the future. In 
his letter Mr. Thompson said: 

Past experience has shown us that.the con- 
struction industry of this country feels a 
slackening of business before most other in- 
dustries. Likewise the construction industry 
feels a quickening of the business pulse and 
an awakening of prosperity before most other 
industries. So many lines of business sup- 
plement the construction industry in furnish- 
ing a completed home or building that con- 
struction naturally has to pick up or decline 
before these other industries do, and the large 
number of people depending upon them feel 





Map of Nebraska showing portions covered in making observations on condition of repair of 
farm buildings 


about farm buildings and their use. He can 
render a great service by recommending designs 
which make for efficiency of labor and pro- 
vide the best housing facilities for the least 
money. 


Exposition of Building Materials 


CLEvELAND, OHIO, Dec. 2.— The Cleveland 
Builders’ Exchange for many years occupying 
the entire third floor of the Rose Building, one 
of Cleveland’s largest office buildings, has 
moved its headquarters to the seventeenth floor 
of the new Builders Exchange Building which 
is devoted entirely to the building business and 
its allied and kindred lines. 

One of the interesting features of the build- 
ing in connection with the Builders Exchange 
is the building on the eighteenth floor of a full 
sized display house, which as planned, is to 
show everything that goes to make a modern 
home complete and will be known as The 
Home in the Sky. The unusualness of the 
entire set-up is that it will not be a fragmentary 
Proposition but will be complete with the roof 
Projecting above the nineteenth floor and sur- 
rounded with a balcony that visitors may be 
able to see the materials entering into the con- 
struction of the roof. 

In connection with this feature will be the 
building arts exhibit, an arrangement of mag- 
nificent displays of home building materials and 
Aulpment, and which when completed will 
toresent probably the finest display of its kind 
she country. 


the effect either of prosperity or depression. 

The lumber market started slowing up the 
latter part of last May and has shown no 
improvement since that time. On the other 
hand many other businesses, together with the 
stock market, did not feel this slowing up 
process until September or later. 

Business for the larger lumber mills has 
also been affected during the last six months 
by a theavier production from the smaller 
units occasioned by an unusually dry spring 
and summer which helped to improve the 
quality and appearance of small mill ship- 
ments and induced many buyers to use this 
lumber who have never used it before. This 
condition we might say has passed, for the 
low level to which the market has dropped 
on items that the little mills produce, together 
with the wet weather and poor logging and 
shipping conditions now existing, have not 
only compelled a great many small operators 
to shut down their plants or go out of busi- 
ness but the shipments from these smaller 
units will not be able to hold up to the stand- 
ard of appearance which they maintained 
during dry weather, consequently not as many 
buyers will consider stocking air dried lumber, 
which has neither been soda-dipped nor stain 
controlled in any manner; and these buyers 


will go to the larger units which are shipping» 


bright and especially kiln dried stock. 

A great many of the larger mills and some 
of the smaller units have endeavored this 
year to adjust their production to the demand 
and have either shut off night runs or have 
run fewer days a week than normal. As a 
consequence a great many items are actually 
searce at the mills and only a very, very few 
items are in surplus. The stocks at the mills 
are not excessive. ‘This is an unusual condi- 
tion following a slow lumber market, but it 
makes it comparatively easy for the lumber 
market to revive on even a slight increase in 
demand, and this increase in demand will no 


for Good Year 


doubt come about on account of retail yards 
and industries having let their stocks decline 
to the lowest possible point owing to a weak 
market which has induced more than ever, 
hand-to-mouth buying. Stocks in the hands 
of consumers have also been reduced toward 
the end of the year for taxation purposes, 
therefore it is natural to assume that retail 
and industrial stocks will have to be replen- 
ished. The general period for replenishing 
stocks is during January, therefore we are 
led to believe that lumber bought during 
December will be bought at the bottom, as the 
mills have shown more judgment in the 
handling of their production this year than 
during any year that we can recall. 

It is true the stock market debacle has 
frightened many people. as they did not know 
what the result would be, but audiences could 
not roar with laughter in the New York 
theaters and elsewhere at the numerous jokes 
which are based on the decline in the market, 
if a large proportion of those audiences had 
been affected adversely by the market. News 
items, however, tell us that such jokes are 
going over big and that foreign visitors to 
this country, who expected to find a panic 
stricken population, are amazed at the cheer- 
fulness of the people. 

The Government at Washington has acted 
promptly to restore confidence, to see that 
wages are not reduced, that curtailment is 
not carried too far and that many activities 
are even increased over normal times. The 
railroads have an enormous building program. 
The Federal Government will spend a huge 
amount of money next year on highways and 
Federal buildings, much of which work has 
been held back pending a time when the 
country would be most benefited. Agricul- 
ture, throughout the country, with the pos- 
sible exception of Texas, is in much better 
shape than for a number of years. The avia- 
tion industry is necessitating the expenditure 
of very large sums for new airports. Every 
city of any size at all wants and will have 
an airport. Some large cities have fifty or 
more airports now. 

Very much lower interest rates are bound 
to promote investments in real estate, houses 
and buildings; and the lowering of interest 
rates is one of the most favorable factors 
mentioned by the economic bureaus to which 
we subscribe, some of which state that the 
revival of construction is a certainty. 

It takes some weeks for all these favorable 
factors to gain enough momentum to be 
noticeable. For that reason the writer feels 
that December will show little improvement 
in the market, but that improvement will be 
very noticeable before the middle of January 
and that it is very probable that the lumber 
industry will have a good year during 1930. 


Wood Ship 141 Years Old 


Another outstanding example of the longev- 
ity of wood and its splendid service as good 
ship building material is shown in a ship owned 
by Great Britain, which is 141 years old. 

While the United States, through the efforts 
of the school children, the lumber industry 
and business men generally, is engaged in re- 
conditioning and preserving for posterity the 
old wooden frigate the Constitution, a similar 
movement for a noted wood ship is on foot in 
Great Britain. A recent issue of the Timber 
News, referring to the need for wood and 
money for reconditioning this old ship, says: 

H. M. S. Implacable has just entered the 
125th year of her service under the British 
flag and the 14l1st year of her existence. 
Launched in 1789 as the Duguay-Trouin, she 
is the finest surviving example of an eigh- 
teenth century two-decker. 

A fugitive from Tafalgar, where she en- 
gaged the Victory, she was captured after a 
hard fight by Sir Richard Strachan on Nov. 4, 
1805. Taken into the British fleet, she had a 
long and useful career under the White En- 
sign, until. condemned later for sale. 

Through the exertions of G. E. Wheatly 
Cobb, backed by the influence of King Edward 
VII., the ship was lent by the Admiralty to 
Mr. Cobb for preservation. She now lies at 


Falmouth, and for the last two years has 
been used as a holiday training ship for boys. 
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Pedigrees Help Sell Treated Fence Posts 


The actual article itself, life-size, with its 
service record displayed in plain view, is a 
better advertisement than the “classiest” pic- 
ture you can obtain, and far more convincing 
to the practical-minded man, such as the man 
who goes to town to buy fence-posts for his 
farm. So the Long-Bell Lumber Co., from 
its headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., has been 
directing a retail campaign of practical dem- 
onstration, according to Paul E. Kendall, ad- 
vertising manager. 

When the Long-Bell company introduced its 
pressure-creosoted posts to the market, six- 
teen years ago,.retailers accepted them usually 
with a laconic “here they are—I might as well 
handle them” attitude, and put them in with 
their regular stock of other posts. Then, 
when Farmer Tilsoil awoke one morning to 
find the cows in the corn field and decided it 
was time to put a new fence around the back 
forty, and went into the lumber yard to buy 
the posts, the conversation was likely to be 
something like this: 

“Here’s the bunch of posts, Jim. You want 
’em seven-footers again I s’pose. We've got a 
good stock this year, and our prices are right, 
too. Here are the ones just like you’ve been 
getting, at 25 cents apiece for the six-inch. 
The new creosoted posts come higher—I have 
to get 45 cents for them.” 


“But they’re only four-inch posts. What's 
the idea?” 
Maybe the lumberman didn’t happen to 


know the idea, and maybe the farmer didn’t 
even see the posts to try to see for himself 
the difference, for in many yards there was 
no special effort to sell the new treated posts. 
But there were yards whose owners could tell 
the difference, and these retailers persuaded 
their customers to try out the creosoted posts. 
But more of them later.. Right now, about 
those lumbermen who made no special effort. 

Came, one day, to one of these yards a 
Long-Bell salesman, in accordance with his 
usual custom. He looked askance at the pile 
of treated posts “hidden away” at the rear of 
the hardwood shed, along with other, untreat- 
ed, posts. 

“Say, listen,” he protested. “This isn’t the 
way to do it. If you want to make real moncy 
out of these posts, put a pile of them, or at 
least some of them, out at the front of the 


yard. And put a sign on them—‘These are 
the Famous Long-Bell Creosoted Posts,’ or 
‘This Is the Post Everlasting.’ If anybody 


asks about them, tell ’em that these posts have 
the strength of yellow pine, but the creosote 
oil keeps ’em from rot, rust, corrosion, decay, 
white ants, moths, and all such things.” 

The salesman gave the same advice at other 
yards, and his comrades on the Long-Bell sales 
force carried the idea into their own terri- 
tories. The plan was adopted by many re- 
tailers who saw its merchandising value. 
Dealers made up signs to suit themselves, and 
made it a point to explain to their customers 
why a four-inch yellow pine post was thor- 
oughly capable of standing the strain of use 
in a farm fence. But they were forced to 
base their arguments on official reports of 
comparative strength, and upon the farmer’s 
own knowledge of the value of pine. In other 
words, their sales talk was based upon theory. 

Now these dealers can talk facts, and serv- 
ice records. For treated posts are now avail- 
able, for advertising purposes, identified with 
service records like a pedigree of a registered 
Jersey bull. In sixteen years the treated posts 
have had the opportunity to prove their worth, 
and the Long-Bell company has been quick 
to seize upon the value of this proof. 

Now the lumberman does not have to use 
such indefinite signs as those mentioned above, 
Instead, in many cases he can go out to some 
of his farmer friends and get a post (or two) 
which has been in the ground for more than 
a decade—often a decade and a half. Then, 





when the post has been pulled out of the ground 
and the clinging soil cleaned off, it is put out 
in front where it can be seen and a sign tells 
the customers, visitors and passersby why that 
post is there. 

One such post is leaning up against the 
wall of the J. C. Simpson Lumber Co.’s office, 














These posts were in service 15 years on Clinton 
Olin’s farm; displayed at Burgess Lumber Co., 
Burgess, Ill. 


in Atkinson, Ill. Nailed to it is a sign which 
proclaims to all and sundry that “This is a 
Long-Bell pressure creosoted post which has 
been in the ground for 13 years on Robert 
Allerton farm, Atkinson, Ill. Ask About 
Them.” The Long-Bell company’s own retail 
yard in Oklahoma City, Okla., has on display 
a pair of posts which were in use at the home 
of J. P. Goddard, near that city. In a promi- 
nent place at the Burgess Lumber Co.’s yard 
in Burgess, Ill., are two posts, one of which 





























After 15 years’ service on Robert Allerton 

farm, the post at the left is now displayed by 

the J. C. Simpson Lumber Co., Atkinson, IIl. 

The sign on the post at the right, displayed at 

the Charles O. Schmidt lumber yard, informs 

that “This post has been in the ground 15 years 
on Lars Friesth farm” 








———— 


bears a sign, “This is a Long-Bell pressure 
creosoted post which has been in the ground 
for 15 years on the farm of Clinton Olin 
Burgess, Ill. Ask About Them.” ; 

Another sign, more short and abrupt, is op 
a post on display in front of Charles .0, 
Schmidt’s lumber yard in Humboldt, - Iowa, 
It informs one simply that “This post has been 
in the ground 15 years on Lars Friesth farm.” 
Farmers and others of- that section . know 
well who Lars Freisth is, and know about his 
farm near Badger. 

But people in other sections are getting ac- 
quainted with Lars Freisth’s farm, too, for 
this farmer has supplied posts which have 
been in the ground for similarly long periods 
—pedigreed posts, if you please—to lumber- 
men in other cities and towns who have no 
access to such posts in their own neighbor- 
hoods because no one nearby has been using 
the posts long enough. This exchange of posts 
is part of the merchandising service which the 
Long-Bell company has instituted among its 
lumber retailers all over the country. The 
lowa farmer is only one of the several which 
supply the posts, for similar records have been 
made in other parts of the land. 

For instance, a farmer somewhere in one of 
the lower Lake States may park his car in 
front of a lumber yard and see a post on 
which is a sign like this: “This is a Long- 
Bell pressure treated creosoted post. It has 
been in service 12 years on the farm of G, 
Seilers, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Note that 
this post is perfectly sound and good for many 
more years of use. Let us tell you more about 
these posts.” In a similar way two hundred 
Long-Bell creosoted posts which have been in 
service many years on the ranch of Pawnee 
Bill (Maj. Gordon W. Lillie) near Ponca City, 
Okla., are being distributed to lumber dealers 
for display purposes. 

The signs are furnished by the Long-Bell 
company. The retailer arranges .for the se- 
curing of the posts. And then he uses them. 
Heeding the Biblical admonition, they do not 
“light a candle and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candlestick.” The posts are put out in 
plain sight, where he who runs may read the 
record and stop running long enough to note 
that it is difficult to tell which end of the 
post was in the ground, and then go in to 
“ask about them.” 

The plan works very nicely, and is responsible 
for many sales, but Mr. Kendall hastens to 
assure that the company’s merchandising ac- 
tivities are not confined to this work. “We do 
not feel that any one thing,” he said, “has been 
responsible for the sale of Long-Bell creosoted 
posts.” He sketched over the procedures men- 
tioned above, then added: 

“So any effect on total sales of posts has 
been accomplished through the use of a num- 
ber of things—salesmen’s activities, advertising 
in farm publications and lumber journals, a 
mass of literature, free newspaper cuts, picture 
slides, exhibits at fairs, display of new posts, 
and more lately display of old posts. In other 
words, in many ways we are giving real assis- 
tance to the dealer in the sale of Long-Bedl 
posts. The use of the old posts is helping the 
sale but is just one of many things that are 
responsible.” 


Ship, Loaded for Italy, Sinks 


PensacoLa, Fra., Dec. 2.—The Escamba, 
6000-ton Italian freighter, loaded with 1,791,- 
000 feet of lumber, owned by Rosasco Bros., of 
Pensacola and Genoa, Italy, sank in 32 feet of 
water last Wednesday night. Thirty-one Ital- 
ian sailors in charge of Capt. I. Pellitzzetti, left 
the vessel as she sank. The Escambia had loaded 
500,000 feet of lumber in Mobile recently, 2 
was tied up here, after taking 1,291,000 fy 
more. It was scheduled to sail for Genoa i 
few days. 
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Motor Power 


In Logging 
Lumbering 








How Does Your Truck Rate? 


The motor truck driver is the lumber yard’s 
advance agent. He is also its rear guard. 
Also, what he is and how he acts and what 
appearance the truck presents is continual 
publicity for the lumber yard. It may be a 
good advertising and it may be poor, but it 
is in action every minute the truck is on the 
street or the highway where customers and 
prospective customers may see it. And when 
the truck and driver reach the destination 
with the load of lumber— 

Iam aconsumer. I am one of those whose 
money makes it possible for the lumberman 
in my town to keep in business. I should 
be his real boss, and whatever he does should 
be done to please me. Even now I am in the 
market for some lumber. Where am I to 
buy it? There are several possibilities, for 
there are several yards in my town. I’ll buy 
my lumber from the yard that I think is 
best. I won’t judge so much by the yards 
themselves, because I don’t pass by them 
often. But I see all their representatives, 
most every week. I see them on the streets, 
and out on the country roads, and I’ve had 
some of them come to my own home. I mean 
the truck drivers. What they do, and what 
they are, and how they act—I can remember 
those things, because I see them so often. 

Of course I'll cut Slickman’s yard out of 
consideration right at the start. He doesn’t 
have good lumber all the time. Buys the 
cheapest he can get, tries every trick he can 
think of to make it look like what it isn’t, 
sells boards and two-by-fours and such 
things that are undersize if he can get away 
with it. I wouldn’t buy from him if he had 
a West Point graduate deliver it in a Rolls- 
Royce. But he doesn’t. You’d know what 
his yard was like just by looking at his 
truck. It’s old—you just know he’ll keep it 
as long as it'll rattle along at all. 
Never painted, of course. When was it 
washed last? I can’t remember, but along 
time ago—the day before he got it, I think. 
He gives his driver vinegar to drink every 
morning—I know he does, for the dirty old 
fellow looks that way. No, Slickman is out 
of the question. 

Jed Sturges has a good yard, and his lum- 
ber is pretty fair, too. He’s accommodating 
enough, and I like Jed. He has a couple of 
trucks and they’re kept up in decent shape. 
Only they’re not kept very well washed; and 
sometimes it’s hard to see whose truck it is 
that’s rolling down the street. I got a load 
of lumber from him once, and my next door 
neighbor came over afterward and wanted 
to know what lumber company it was that 
had such a good natured driver. I told him, 
and he said he’d try to remember it. Some- 
how, there’s nothing about Jed’s yard to 
make you remember him, one way or the 
other, unless it was that driver.. 

I knew what my neighbor meant about the 
good-natured driver, though, for I was home 
when Crompson’s truck brought him a load 
of lumber. There was a box or something 
in the driveway, and the driver cussed some- 
thing awful because he was so peeved. Then 
a little dog got in the way while this fellow 
was unloading, and he gave it a savage kick 
that sent it away howling. That made my 
neighbor almost see red, for he doesn’t like 
to hear anybody swearing around his place, 
and he is a great lover of dogs and other 
Such pets. A lot of people are, you know, 
and a driver ought to be careful of the way 
he talks and acts. My neighbor said to this 
driver. “You. hurry and get this lumber 
unloaded and get outa here.” He bought the 
rest of his lumber from the Service Lumber 
Co., because he said he could count on good 
lumber and good delivery, too. 

The Service yard has high grade lumber. 
I know, for I see advertisements in maga- 
gines and such things, telling about it. And 
there is a good display room, nice and clean, 
where you can see just what you’re ordering. 
You don’t have to go out in the yard and 
argue with the yardman about it. A nice 
Polite salesman takes your order. And when 
that company’s truck comes to your place, 
you and all your neighbors know that it is 


somebody. They have quite a number of 
trucks (started with only one, but people 
somehow seem to like to trade there, so they 
have a fleet of them now) and they are all 
painted black and tan. The paint looks fresh, 
too, and always clean enough that you can 
easily read the name of the company that 
owns this good truck so free from rattles and 
racket. There’s a little bit of advertising 
lettered on it, too—‘When You Buy Lumber 
—Demand Service.” But the best advertise- 
ment is the driver. He’s always neat. He 
may be covered with lumber dust sometimes, 
but he keeps up a good appearance just the 
same. And he’s good natured, and courteous. 
He leaves a good impression. I think I'll 
have one of those men bring me my lumber. 


For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





Testing the Gas Mixture 
A smooth-running engine delivering the 
maximum amount of power is possible only 
when the gasoline vapor and air are mixed 
in the cylinders in the proper proportion to 
bring about perfect combustion. Perhaps you 


Then start the engine. The great force of the 
explosions is exerted directly upward, and 
will quickly force the head loose... As soon as 
this is accomplished, the compression is lost 
and the motor will stop itself. If you don’t 
want to have to use some such method as 
this every time you remove the cylinder head, 
apply graphite grease to both sides of the 
gasket. It seals, but does not stick. 


Easy Removal of Spark Plugs 
If you want the spark plugs to come out 
easily when the wrench is applied, it is a 
good plan to apply graphite grease to the 
threads at the time the plug is put in. This 
grease is not affected by heat. 


Waiting to Kill a Driver 


You can’t see it! 
You can’t smell it! 
You can’t taste it! 
But it is deadly! 


That is the way the Nationgl Safety Coun- 
cil describes carbon monoxide, that dread gas 
which is always liberated in the combustion 
of gasoline, and which is present in plentiful 
quantities in the exhaust of the automobile. 

It is a great temptation, when the weather 
is cold and so is the motor in your car, to 
close the garage doors and warm ’er up a 
little before you start out. 

Don’t close the door—it is extremely haz- 




















Russia evidently plans to do plenty of logging in the near future. A large consignment of trac- 

tors, Russia bound, recently was pictured in these columns. Now this shipment of “Caterpillar” 

tractors—forty special logging cruisers—is on its way from the Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s plant at 

San Leandro, Calif., to the Amtorg Trading Co. They will go by the way of the Soviet commer- . 
cial organization’s New York office 





can tell when the best possible mixture has 
been obtained, by the sound of the engine, 
but some prefer to use the “petcock test.” 

This method consists of starting the engine, 
and then, by opening one priming cup at a 
time, noting the color of the flame caused by 
the burning gas. If the mixture is correct 
the flame will be pale blue, barely visible ex- 
cept in the dark. If there is too much gaso- 
line in the mixture the flame will be red, 
while a mixture too “lean” will produce a yel- 
low flame. 


When the Cylinder Head Sticks 


Sometimes, when shellac has been used on 
the gasket to insure a perfect seal, it is diffi- 
cult to remove the cylinder head. If a ham- 
mer is used, the gasket is likely to be dam- 
aged, and without the hammer the removal 
of the head seems almost impossible. But 
here is one way to “turn the trick”: Replace 
the spark plugs and cables, and part of the 
cylinder head nuts, screwing them down to 
within about an eight of an inch of the head. 


ardous. More than twice as many deaths 
from carbon monoxide occurred in 1929 as 
in 1924, and this year’s death toll is also 
considerably larger than last year. It is 
increasing steadily. Many autoists will die 
this winter from this cause. 

Will any of them be drivers of lumber 
trucks? 


. eye 
No Sunday Liability 

HovustTon, TEx., Dec. 2.—In a recent case de- 
cided in Houston, where a garage helper was 
injured while working on Sunday, it devel- 
oped that the compensation insurance, taken 
out by the owner of the garage, did not ex- 
tend to the injured employe any benefits 
while working on the Sabbath. It was a 
violation of the laws of Texas to work on 
Sunday, except in needful occupations, such 
as restaurants, hotels. and the like. The 
owner was held to be not liable as both 
violated the law, and, therefore, the injured 
employe suffered his own expenses on ac- 
count of his injuries. 
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West Virginia, from the standpoint of 
forestology, is located in the north central 
portion of that more or less oval-shaped but 
distinct forest region and lumber-producing 
territory known as the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

This region is sometimes referred to as 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains be- 
cause, first, in geographic terminology, the 
meaning of the term “Appalachian” has been 
enlarged to include all of the various ranges 
of mountains extending from Canada _ to 
northern Georgia and Alabama and, second, 
this region lies primarily south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. The term Appalachian 
was derived from the Indian name “Ap- 
palaches” by the Spaniards and applied by 
them to the southern part of our eastern 
system of mountain ranges. 

In referring to the location of the forests 
of West Virginia and her sister States, it is 
preferable and more correct to omit the 
descriptive term “Southern” as applying to 
Appalachian Mountains. The hardwood for- 
ests on the lowlands and non-mountainous 
areas southeast, south and southwest of the 
Appalachian Mountains produce what is 
known by the consuming trade as “Southern 
Hardwoods.” 

Botanically, there are a few species of 
trees that grow both in the Appalachian and 
other forest regions. Within such species, 
locality of growth seems to make very little 
difference, if any, in their mechanical prop- 
erties, including the permissible working 
stresses that may be safely applied to them. 
Locality of growth, however, is of major 
consideration in textural characteristics; in 
certain physical properties; and in wood- 
working, finishing and use properties. 

Conditions of forest growth in West Vir- 
ginia vary considerably from those outside 
of the Appalachian Mountains. In the moun- 
tains there is unexcelied drainage, rich forest 
soil and climatic conditions conducive to the 
finest type of hardwood growth. The trees 
grow tall and slender with small tops or 
crowns during the early stages of tree 
growth and then develop diameter growth 
by adding wood substance of remarkably 
uniform texture each year. The wood so 
produced is highly prized because of its 
fine texture and close grain. Relatively, it 
is what is known as soft textured. 

I will not devote any time to extolling the 
lure and beauty of the forests. We all love 
the forests and, those of us who really know 
them, appreciate what they mean to our hap- 
piness. The subject assigned to me is the 
consideration of your woods in industry— 
this utilization phase of forestry being the 
less romantic and least appreciated but the 
most important phase, because upon it 
hinges the success of any commercial for- 
estry program. 


Imports and Native Woods 


The quantity of lumber produced by West 
Virginia is only %o of the total volume of 
the wood it uses. This figure is slightly 
increased for sawed products if we include 
lath and sawed cross ties. 

West Virginia imports from other States 
about 200 percent more lumber than it uses 
of its own production. The largest percent- 
age of lumber imported is softwoods. Most 
of the softwoods are shipped from the South, 
although one-half as much lumber as West 





*Address delivered at West Virginia Com- 
mercial Forestry Conference, Charleston, W. 
Va., Dec. 5. 





Virginia uses of its own woods is shipped 
into the State from all over the United 
States including some 24,000,000 feet from 
the far West. Hardwoods are imported 
from the South, the Lake States, the Central 
States and even foreign countries. 

West Virginia produces more than half as 
much softwood lumber as it uses but ships out 
of the State part of the softwood lumber it 
produces and imports softwood lumber to 
replace that exported. Most of this unprof- 
itable trading is unnecessary. Also, in the 
future, native hardwood lumber should un- 
doubtedly replace considerable of the soft- 
wood lumber imported. The present situation 
indicates that the people of West Virginia 
are presenting to transportation companies 
and citizens of other States some four mil- 
lions of dollars every year that should be 
supporting home industries, increasing tax 
revenues, and improving the labor situation 
and the general prosperity of the State. The 

















disease is serious, the remedy obvious, and 
time and careful nursing required. 

These facts impress one with the thought 
that the people of West Virginia are not 
aware of the superior merits of the woods 
grown in their own State. 


Exports and Local Industries 


An analysis of exports from West Vir- 
ginia to other States and abroad shows con- 
clusively how highly appreciated are the 
woods from this lumber-producing region. 

Softwoods shipped out of the State are 
marketed primarily through retailers for gen- 
eral building construction or used by various 
industries for special products, although use 
by industrial factories is largely for boxing 
and crating. 

Hardwoods are the principal woods 
shipped out of the State. The actual con- 
suming public is represented by two general 
classes of buyers, first, lumber buyers or 
purchasing agents for woodworking factories 
and other industrial organizations and, sec- 
ond, specifying buyers, such as architects, 
engineers and contractors, who have the 
material furnished to their clients by mill- 
work concerns, retailers, and the like. 

Since early Colonial days the fine-textured, 


West Virginia Hardwoods 1 in Industry” 


[By David G. White, Trade Extension Manager, Appalachian Hardwood 








Club, Cincinnati, Ohio.] 


close-grained woods of the Appalachians 

have been preferred by the consuming trade, 

Appalachian woods, even though superior ip 

quality and more expensive to produce than 

most other woods, are available in West 

Virginia at very favorable competitive prices, 

Outside of West Virginia they are often ob- 

tainable at prices comparable to those for 

other woods, especially in the lower grades, 

The higher grades of Appalachian hard- 

woods usually command higher comparative 

prices and woodworking factories making 
quality products prefer them at those prices, 

These factories are steady consumers year 

in and year out, know their costs and it 
would be idle talk even to infer they were 
being “taken in” by Appalachian lumbermen 
when these same consumers have tried out 
other woods and have them offered to them 
daily at lower prices. As Barnum said, “You 
can fool all the people part of the time, but 
you can not fool all of the people all the 
time.” Any chicanery in marketing Appal- 
achian hardwoods would ruin the market 
practically overnight. 


Freight on Factory Waste 


West Virginia exports twice as much 
hardwood lumber as it consumes, most of 
which goes to woodworking factories or re- 
fabricating plants. This means they are 
paying an enormous freight bill to get the 
splendid lumber the State produces. The 
transportation costs on the average carload 
of the lighter weight hardwoods shipped to 
factories outside of the State will run be- 
tween $110 and $180 and between $150 and 
$240 for the heavier hardwoods. Assuming 
the average percentage of waste at the fac- 
tory to be 25 percent in working the rough 
lumber into the finished product, the freight 
on the raw material is increased 3313 per- 
cent. The freight on this factory waste is 
between $27.50 and $45.00 a carload for the 
lighter hardwoods and between $37.50 and 
$60 a carload for the heavier hardwoods. 
The total transportation costs on a carload 
of raw material that actually goes into the 
finished products are, therefore, between 


$138.50 to $225 for the lighter hardwoods 
and between $187.50 to $300 for the heavier 
hardwoods. 


West Virginia is undoubtedly as advan- 
tageously located to the major centers of 
consumption as the average of the present 
re-fabricating centers. New factories, or 
present factories enlarging their facilities or 
considering a change of location, would save 
considerable in freight costs by locating their 
factories in the Appalachian lumber produc- 
ing territory. The practical application of 
this realization would be the greatest incen- 
tive for placing the present forests of West 
Virginia on a sustained yield basis and for 
commercial and industrial reforestation. Fac- 
tories locating in the Appalachians and using 
local woods would have products made of 
the finest hardwoods available. They, there- 
fore, should be in a position to make a fair 
profit and meet the competition of factories 
less advantageously located. The total freight 
charges on the raw material, for example, 
could not be eliminated, but _a large saving 
could unquestionably be effected in this 
one respect. Other factors, such as skilled 
labor, lower-priced labor, cost and availabil- 
ity of factory sites, etc., have favorable or 
unfavorable significance depending upon 
what West Virginia has to offer. The pres- 
ent trend in the development of woodwork- 
ing factories nearer the sources of raw ma- 
terials indicates that the savings in freight, 
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and other favorable factors, favor this devel- 
opment in West Virginia and other Appa- 
lachian States. Some of the re-fabricating 


‘centers now developing on a new or larger 


scale are less advantageously located than 
West Virginia. 
Economic Factors in Forestry 


In planning any campaign ‘to develop the 
markets for your native woods for intra- 
state, interstate and foreign markets, it is 
first essential that you make an analysis of 
the characteristics and properties of your 
yarious woods so that you can recommend 
those woods best suited for specific uses— 
thus eliminating waste in use and loss of 
good will. The foundation upon which your 
commercial forestry program must rest is 
correct utilization of forest products. This 
will result in good will and a demand for 
forest products. Without demand there can 
be no fair economic prices and—unfortunate 
as forest lovers may consider it—without a 
fair price the most important incentive for 
repienishing the forests is eliminated. 

The sale of every product of the forest, 
whether from private, State or national for- 
est; the determination of what is merchant- 
able and what is not; the percentage of 
waste, and the future of our present and 
future forests depends, and will continue to 
depend, upon what the public considers as a 
fair economic price for such forest products 
in relation to the cost of competing ma- 
terials. We also might well consider the 
bearing which our present antitrust, tax and 
other laws have on inter-species and inter- 
regional competition and its relation to the 
present and future forest situation. 

Furthermore, the ever-growing competi- 
tion of competing materials, the development 


_ of new materials and improvements in such 


materials indicate clearly that the wood- 
using public will demand the most suitable, 
the finest and most beautiful woods. Such 
woods are available from the Appalachians 
and, if the time comes when the Appalachian 
States are not in a position to furnish the 
finest woods for those uses for which they 
are best adapted at a fair economic price, it 
will be quite logical for the public to turn 
to competing materials which are highly 
advertised, irrespective of their actual and 
tried merits as compared with Appalachian 
woods. Should such a condition arise, your 
enormous area of forest lands, unless you 
can find new uses for them, would be unpro- 
ductive in furnishing State revenues. 


Advantages of Native Woods 


The advantages of Appalachian hardwoods 

are inherent in the woods themselves, their 
fine texture and close grain resulting from 
conditions of forest growth peculiar to the 
Appalachian Mountains. 
_ Strength, permanence, durability, weather- 
ing and wearing qualities are correlated to 
the highest degree in Appalachian hard- 
woods. 

The texture and growth characteristics of 
Appalachian hardwoods result in superior 
woodworking and use properties; that is, 
ease in working, lower kiln-drying and 
other manufacturing costs, minimum shrink- 
ing and swelling under changing conditions 
of humidity, the ability of a wood to stay 
in place, ease in gluing, ability to hold nails 
and fastenings, and freedom from detri- 
mental warping and checking. 

Other important considerations, in which 
Appalachian woods are superior, are high 
insulation properties; freedom from injurious 
chemicals, odors and taste; the ease with 
which they may be stained, painted, enam- 
eled, varnished and waxed; and their ability 
to hold finishes in good condition. 

The natural coloring in Appalachian hard- 
woods and the subdued character resulting 
from their texture and grain produce in- 
dividualism in appearance, unsurpassed 
beauty and a friendly home-like appeal. The 
combination of growth characteristics and 





superior inherent properties make it possible 
for Appalachian hardwoods to express the 
finest artistry and craftsmanship. 


Conclusion 


Before closing I would like to summarize 
a few points, which from a utilization stand- 
point, are essential to a commercial forestry 
program in West Virginia. (These imply 
no criticism as I understand your State 
game, fish and forestry commission and your 
State forester have been as active in carrying 
out this program as circumstances would 
permit). These points are: 


1. Give more attention to educating school 
children and college students concerning the 
inherent properties, growth characteristics, 
woodworking and use values of native 
woods; how to select the best wood for a 
given use; and the importance of local use 
of native woods to the welfare of the citizens 
of the State. Courses in wood utilization 
are especially important in manual training 
schools, in educating architects, engineers, 
etc. These students will determine how, 
when and where your forest products of 
tomorrow will be marketed and whether the 
value and permanence of your forests will 
be insured through profitable marketing. 


2. Redouble efforts in obtaining additional 
wood-using factories to locate nearer your 
sources of raw materials. 


3. Encourage industries that can use for- 
est, mill and factory waste to locate in the 
State. The industries utilizing wood through 
various chemical processes undoubtedly will 
be the major consumers of forest products 
in the future. 


4. Encourage a research program in your 
educational institutions to determine the im- 
portance of the various growth and other 
factors contributing to the superior merits 
of native woods and then apply that knowl- 
edge in the marketing of your woods and in 
growing additional forests. 


5. Teach small mill operators how prop- 
erly to log, manufacture, season and grade 
their lumber. This is many times more 
important than endeavoring to furnish them 
with market information. Good lumber is 
usually in demand but most factories do not 
want poor lumber at practically any price. 


6. Educate the people of the State to use 
native woods by furnishing them with prac- 
tical information on the superior intrinsic 
values and properties of such woods. 


7. Let the State, counties and various 
municipalities set an example to the people 
of the State by specifying that all public 
purchases of wood shall be of wood grown 
in the State, unless it can be shown that 
any such purchases would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the State. The various 
factors influencing the prosperity of the 
State as well as price should be taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, it should be 
specified that State grown woods should be 
used for all public construction, unless it 
can be shown that it would be more advan- 
tageous to the public to use other local 
products. 


8. Teach students and the public that ir- 
regularities and variations in wood, such as 
knots, sapwood, color, etc., do not render 
lumber less valuable or less desirable except 
for specific uses; in fact, these factors often 
enhance its value. 


9. Some of your native woods are excep- 
tionally durable and rate well with treated 
non-durable woods. Under many conditions 
of use, the mechanical life of wood is less 
than the life of the wood with reference to 
decay. Use native durable woods when pos- 
sible and encourage wood preserving plants 
to locate in your State so that you can uti- 
lize your less durable native woods. 


10. Develop and put into effect 
equitable and suitable tax, 


more 
antitrust, and 


other laws that have a bearing on the forests 
and forest industries. . 


11. Promote your products on their in- 
trinsic values and the appearance of the 
finished lumber or products made from it— 
the day of merchandising poorly piled and 
weathered lumber in an unattractive location 
on the outskirts of a town is practically 
passed. 

In closing, I may state that trade promo- 
tional activities in encouraging the use of 
your woods for those purposes for which 
they are best adapted are essential to the 
profitable growing of forests on that vast 
area in West Virginia which is best adapted 
to forest growth. 


Wooden Records Tell Tale 


REApDING, Pa., Dec. 2.—Honoring the memory 
of Conrad Weiser, a pioneer of the early days, 
Pennsylvania will establish about the old 
Weiser homestead a historical park. Among a 
number of improvements at Weiser Park will 
be the planting of an arboretum of trees native 
to Berks County. This has been agreed upon by 
Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, of the Pennsylvania 
historical commission, Dr. Frederick God- 
charles, State librarian, and Dr. John B. 
Stoudt, of the historical commission. In an 
article commenting on the plans for developing 
this arboretum memorial, the Reading Eagle 
yesterday said: 


As no written or printed records were made 
of the trees during Weiser’s day, the commis- 
sion, it would seem, had a problem on its 
hands in determining what trees to plant. In 
order that no error will be made in selecting 
the proper trees, they will read the record 
of the trees from wood. This is likely the 
first time in history that a wooden record 
will be consulted to establish a historic fact, 
and guide a commission in tree selection, says 
Solan L. Parkes, forestry conservationist, who 
is interested in the plan. 

The press often carries stories of some 
tomb here and there being opened, and of its 
contents of gold or stone tablets, covered with 
figures of man and beast that tell tales of 
ancient times. Pilgrimages made to the ruins 
of some old city, to learn of the people that 
built it are often made. A search somewhat 
similar will be made to learn what trees 
were here in Conrad Weiser’s day. Instead of 
looking for written or printed records, the 
tree tale will be read from the records left in 
wood. ‘ 

An old oak water pipe will tell the tale that 
oak trees were here in Weiser’s day. Beams 
and joists in old cabins and houses will reveal 
further that oaks and walnuts grew here- 
abouts. Broad pine floor boards give proof 
of the abundance of white pine trees. An old 
stool, table or other piece of furniture will 
reveal the name of the tree it came from. 
Flails and pitchforks will inform the commis- 
sion that hickory trees were among the tree 
population. Wooden bowls and dishes will 
identify the willow as a tree for the planting 
list, while some old basket will lay claim for 
place in the arboretum for the white ash tree. 
From joists and rafters, from doors and floors, 
stools, tools and implements the tree record 
will be read until the planting list is com- 
pleted. 

Instead of invading tombs and forgotten 
cities, attics, cellars, cabins and houses will 
produce the record left in wood of the pioneer 
days of Weiser. Col. Shoemaker is the happy 
possessor of a wooden plow. This will tell 
what trees were needed to make up its dif- 
ferent parts. Someone else may have a wooden 
bowl—a chest, a bureau made of cherry wood 
—and others may produce some tool or uten- 
sil that will help to identify some tree or 
other. Berks may have the unique distinction 
of having the only park in which the tree 
selection was guided entirely by a “wooden 
record” left by the pioneers. 

When the planting list is made up it will 
be most interesting to read. Tools, parts of 
cabins, or pieces of furniture will cause the 
commission to select the hickory, walnut, ash 
or willow to be among the trees in Weiser 
Park. <A call may be issued to Berks Coun- 

tians to aid in this work to let the historical 
commission know if they possess an article of 
wood of pioneer days. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders I 
Wasuincrton, D. C., Dec. 2.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Nov. 23, 1929, and for O: 
twenty-eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: ports 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 
Southern Pine Association............ceeeeee 142 59,174,000 838 52,521,000 76 48,741,000 66 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 102 118,426,000 99 39,531,000 94 84,582,000 82 Ash 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 52 40,656,000 108 30,057,000 85 28,185,000 79 Bass 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 20,150,000 95 15,211,000 77 13,214,000 65 Beec 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 1,195,000 42 5,639,000 65 3,337,000 53 Bire 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 28 2,818,000 67 2,210,000 67 1,899,000 68 Elm 
(North Carolina Pine Association.............. 51 6,654,000 88 5,484,000 80 3,292,000 362 Map 
California Redwood Association.............. 15 8,766,000 110 5,662,000 80 6,952,000 102 Oak 
—_——— —_—_————_- —_— Se oe See omnes Mix¢ 
GO. 5 ov sincnredseesadeceevessee 419 257,839,000 96 206,315,000 84 190,252,000 74 
Hardwoods: Te 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 170 34,294,000 99 25,849,000 75 26,154,000 81 Hem 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 28 4,112,000 75 4,445,000 66 3,469,000 43 Gr 
OE: ca vege spadedneareseceneines + 198 38,406,000 95 30,294,000 74 29,623,000 4 T 
Ee ek a awe nee 589 296,245,000 96 236,609,000 83 219,875,000 74 ‘one 
TWENTY-EIGHT WEEKS ae 
Softwoods: 
PEO EMO BMUOCIRRION. 6 occ cccecccceccece 3,794 1,689,311,000 92 1,641,709,000 84 1,587,213,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 2,713 3,000,880,000 98 2,968,646,000 92 2,831,195,000 89 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,050 1,037,163,000 104 901,984,000 87 841,656,000 91 AsH 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 721 954,861,000 99 738,995,000 89 715,250,000 90 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 252 250,356,000 81 250,708,000 838 210,236,000 83 FAs 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 865 118,478,000 89 104,585,000 84 81,791,000 80 Sele 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 1,190 185,085,000 92 178,634,000 89 _ 166,381,000 87 No 
California Redwood Association.............. 387 213,994,000 111 216,575,000 112 213,487,000 1ll No. 
Total softwoods..........ccccceesecceecess 10,972 7,450,128,000 97 7,001,836,000 89 6,647,209,000 68 = 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 5,199 1,065,581,000 110 1,005,298,000 100 1,017,676,000 100 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 865 173,971,000 112 176,668,000 92 158,209,000 85 BAS 
ounce EERE —_— a <a Key 
i, sc c5éenasdvennecgvabene see 6,064 1,239,552,000 110 1,181,966,000 99 1,175,885,000 98 mA 
NT GEE sca sind da sntalaiadhs Acie dan das 16,171 8,689,680,000 99 8,183,802,000 91 7,823,094,000 89 4 
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° ° No. 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks West Coast Review -- 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 2.—Following is a statement of five associations of the footage of [Special telegram to AmMertcaAn LuMBERMAN] on 
a nd Nov. 23, and the percentage relationshi nfill rders to stocks: 
gross stocks on hand No , and the p 6 ationship of the unfilled o ’ pa SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 4.—The West Coast FA 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— Lumbermen’s Association reports that 223 mills = 
Association— _ mills ene seeeere oe Percent —all those giving production, shipments and No. 
Southern Pine Association. .....ccccccccecsece 118 a 5, 2 . = 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 140 1,259,471,000 455,797,000 36 eee the week ended Nov. 30 gave = 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 1,049,262,000 101,946,000 10 these hgures: N 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 331,719,000 36,698,000 11 . 0 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 165 935,736,000 272,288,000 29 Production.154,406,000 ; 
Shipments .142,772,000 7.5 % under production 
Orders. ....118,505,000 23.25% under production Sot 
FA 
. e . . 
Southern Pine Barometer West Coast Analysis A group of 307 mills, whose production re- Sel 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported No 
New Orteans, La., Dec. 2.—For the week SeattLe, Wasu., Nov. 30.—The West Coast | 45 follows: Me 
ended Nov. 23, Saturday, 159 mills of total | Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- | Average weekly operating capacity .296,752,000 i 
capacity of 187/42 units (a unit representing | ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo a pepeydaundecedies Weete— os 100 on 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to | business for the week ended Nov. 16 ss itaeigae bee igdcapttene 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. Actual cut week ended Nov. 30....174,540,000 
31,°1928), reports as follows to the Southern Washington _ British fk 2 
Pine Association: and Oregon Columbia A group of 223 mills, whose production for - 
Percent Percent 97 Mills 19 Mills the week ended Nov. 30 was 154,406,000 feet, M. 
-year Actual ‘ istri i : NY 
Production — Carst Feet Ay. Seat Golee Orders on hand first of reported distribution as follows: ini No 
Aver. “ae ,334, ee saan : 4 
Actual »...-.. 1:. 64271188 s1.0i *'7° California, ........ 94,914,963 3,007,652 | pail “{1084,000 41,867,000 180,009,000 M 
Shipments* ....2,788 58,548,000 73.80 91.10 Atlantic Coast..... 131,355,480 20,886,046 | Domestic  °  ’ wie ee 
A Miscellaneous ..... 4,180,022 6,899,784 | cargo ... 54,022,000 40,936,000 286,754,000 
Received* ....2,687 56,427,000 71.13 87.80 Total .......++.. 230,450,465 30,793,482 Ee asi i1'586°000 14°586,000 re ; 
On hand end = 
weekt ..... 9,717 204,057,000 coe | ee ee 142,772,000 118,505,000 598,575,009 
L California. ..ccccee 13,984,331 609,000 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 
*Orders were 96.38 percent of shipments. paanee Coast..... eh ett erty td A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- As 
¢Carload basis is 21,000 feet. Te eres wen 192, duction, shipments and orders are complete for . 
tOrders on hand at above 159 mills showed BD vcweswrnsdcs 55,091,460 6,196,000 | 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: “ 
a decrease of 1.03 percent, or 2,121,000 feet, Cancellations Week Avera aie 
— ge Average 
during the week. California sev.est ended Nov. first 48 first 48 
ys ogy CO ieee 30,1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 ” 
na Pi Miecalaneoie cc Wieeeese tr crpecten ~BeAML ane legates Te bes 
MBCOCIUANCOUS «26225 eeeesees j- s88eee008 pments if: 3 g 1 i ,00 134. 94, 
North Carolina Pine ae 2.080.032 Orders ......75,982,000 107,940,000 117,459,000 0 
Norrotk, Va., Dec. 2.—The North Caro- | Shipments— 
lina Pine Association makes the followin California ........ 21,255,683 137,000 
ade of @ f h e Atlantic Coast..... 24,139,718 5,589,727 Is Manufacturer and Wholesaler 
analysis o gures from one hundred and - 
. A Miscellaneous ..... 122,111 167,000 
twenty-seven mills for the week ended Nov. 23: Eucene, Ore., Nov. 30—J. F. Jacobsen, a 
Per Total ....-+++++- 45,517,512 5,893,727 | well known jumberman of the Northwest, who 
a en aot Ship- ons _on hand end of formerly operated the Stanwood Mill Co., with 
Production— — Feet Output Output ments California ........ 87,276,554 3,479,652 | Office in Seattle, is now part owner of Firland 
guevage” «is aeT ass ‘ij . . Atlantic Coast..... 145,036,387 19,691,319 | Sawmills (Inc.), at Hyland, Ore., 20 miles I 
= + eet ese +4 $4 as Miscellaneous ..... 5,631,440 7,924,784 | northeast of this city. The Firland plant is b 
Orderst . 8,160,000 45 70 75 electrically operated, and cuts about 40,000 feet r 
Unfilled OO Gacextecves 237,944,381 31,095,755 be 
nfillec : é - oa shal | 
orders .. .80,633,000 ? oF = Total domestic cargo— ro ha - _— to F Bagchee Ben! po re ? 
tAs compared with preceding week there is Orders on hand first of 7 x n Vifhe 4 : aa d S for , 
a decrease in orders of 10 percent, two less WOO. cccccccccvccoccccose 261,243,947 and has no dit culty in getting out orders 
mills reporting. : Quiere, received eee eececens ae ace structural which have growth ring er 1 
ANCCLIATIONS .escscvee ees ° . H on +4 
*“Average” is of production for the last | Shipments .........----+:: 51,411,239 tions. In addition to selling the output of the 
three years. Unfilled end of week...... - 269,040,136 mill “Jake” does a general wholesale business. | 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsuxosH, Wis., Dec. 2.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ports as follows October production and shipments, and stocks Nov. 1: 


Statistics for October, 1929 
Unsold 
Production Shipments Nov. 1 
1 


Bis cogbeinee 92,000 221,000 5,177,000 
Basswood , 1,298,000 2,082,000 28,122,000 
Beech 1,00 cepa 


Birch .....+++ 4,907,000 9,114,000 55,715,000 
sanwnenens 924,000 1,889,000 14,412,000 


Maple . 7,652,000 8,483,000 53,923,000 
Pre ,000 100,000 1,613,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 2, 582,000 i ee ee 





Total hrdwd.17,572,000 22,604,000 158,962,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.14, 332,000 12,378,000 95,251,000 


Grand totals.31,904,000 34,982,000 254,213,000 





Unsold Stock Nov. 1, 1929 (29 Pirms) 


Hardwoods— 
RE Ae ene 122,664,000 
 insctntakeensw ues 36,298,000 
"TOCR) WARDS occ ccc cvcccas 158,962,000 
Hemlock 1&2”— 
SES See 57,222,000 
eee . 38,029,000 
Ne WOME 6.0 iicddscakcee ce 95,251,000 
CS “EE hewn Oe bs eeuweis 254,213,000 


The figures for twelve months, Nov. 1, 1928, to Oct. 31, 1929, make the following percent- 


ages of those for the corresponding period of 1927-1928. 


hemlock, 94; all woods, 99. 


Production—All hardwood, 104; 


Shipments—All hardwoods, 100; hemlock, 84; all woods, 94. 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Nov. 1, as Reported by 29 Firms 








AsSH— 
ry Green 
6s, ss ae he areas 928,000 94,000 
PE cs cuun veboevedhees 583,000 50,000 
ip GE SS anes eee 1,105,000 204,000 
8 a ee 889,000 162,000 
ay er eee 785,000 295,000 
mm © Be BOC sco ckcvess 71,000 11,000 
,361,000 816,000 

BasswooD— 
St SUED © atwwiew maane-+ wee a fe ee 
SI soca ih oct so at Octanitla. iia a 3,137,000 789,000 
PRE Sr ree 1,994,000 673,000 
i i Seer ar 3,769,000 1,139,000 
Se, te a evaiw nica eae’ 6,692,000 1,510,000 
We. S CORE... csixce Ne Spt ta 6,098,000 1,395,000 
a ae 579, 000 41,000 

22,575,000 5,547,000 
Harp MAPLE— 
Rr ee reer 4,184,000 1,144,000 
IID an ichasin a. ikl rine. ses aldo bslcante 1,885.000 616,000 
Sh. i Mn cma gks win een a 6,459,000 1,509,000 
ee 4,063,000 1,170,000 
Se fo ae ee 12) 744,000 3,969,000 
Flooring stock ......... 7,698,000 4,976,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 com........ eee  <sensenme 





37,334,000 13,384,000 
Sorr MAPLE— ; 





A err ree 366,000 117,000 
ee ere 228,000 88,000 
ON eee eee 667,000 331,000 
tf ere 758,000 360,000 
OE frre ae 231,000 33,000 
No. 3 & better.......... a 

2,276,000 929,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch 


sl a ee eT eee Cr TO ee ee ee 


Nov. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—27 Same Firms 





r 1929 ~ r 1928—__, 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash .. 4,046,000 680,000 3,799,000 508,000 


Bass .21, 297,000 5, 138, 000 14,635,000 4,621,000 
Birch .39, 702,000 10, 458,000 44, 392, 000 8,611,000 
Elm— 
Rock 740,000 260,000 
Soft 9,261,000 2,898,000 
Maple— 
Hard34,420,000 13,384,000 32,225,600 13,071,000 
Soft 2 026, 000 856,000 2,310,000 366,000 
Oak .. 1,461,000 109,000 660,000 212,000 


112,953,000 33,783,000 105,826,000 30,144,000 
t 


1,496,000 528,000 
6,309,000 2,227,000 





. Merch. 3,312,000 17,126,000 


Rock ELM— 








Dry Green 
RE ee oe ee ee Se 44,000 30,000 
=e SSeS 93,000 62,000 
NS 2 ee ee 418,000 133,000 
ee cae baneexs 198,000 177,000 
es. 2 ee SRT « éscewees 
769,000 402,000 
Sorr ELmM— 
EES ee eer 1,969,000 632,000 
IS sp Seats wake wd bikie SHAS 1,025,000 297,000 
eS 2 Sree 2,919,000 943,000 
ee ho eee 2,560,000 731,000 
SS Ss See 1,560,000 601,000 
ee Sarre . oer re 
10,037,000 3,204,000 
BrrcH— 
PE Sew heads eee en 5,933,000 1,713,000 
BS ik bao aiea-iace knee 4,562,000 944,000 
Se ee ee ae 11,435,000 2,559,009 
2 So eee ee 7,226,000 2,687,000 
tf aera 13,080,000 3,318,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips. 260,000 43,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 412,000 271,000 
a ee eee 532,000 120,000 
See ee Be is whee as es 368,000 252,000 





43,808,000 11,907,000 





OaK— 
TE eis ka elag ale ak 3 210,000 26,000 
eer ae rt 136,000 14,000 
a See 378,000 22,000 
Be, OMI SS Sate Ramtennens 373,000 21,000 
Je See ee 384, 000 3,000 
eS Sa 23,000 23,000 
1,504,000 109,000 


Hemlock Stocks on Hand Nov. 1, 1929, by Grades (27 Firms) 


1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 








Dry Green Dry Green 
1,266,000 796,000 10,683,000 5,318,000 
1,702,000 1,610,000 11,557,000 8,115,000 
2,380,000 1,329,000 12,317,000 6,268,000 
2,636,000 1,825,000 11,675,000 7,873,000 

397,000 620,000 2,077,000 4,275,000 
225, a -  eapeadne ee . vasten alae 
8,606,000 6,180,000 48,616,000 31,849,000 


Nov. 1—Unsold Hemlock—27 Idential Firms 

————19 29 __, 19 28 _, 

1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 

No. 1. 1,795,000 15,669,000 1,212,000 10,440,000 
4,722,000 13,626,000 
2,526,000 14,288,000 
4,271,000 19,646,000 
1,292,000 7,101,000 
465,000 392,000 


No. 2. 2,564,000 17,215,000 
No. 3. 3,962,000 18,438,000 
No. 4* 1,017,000 6,178,000 
Mill run 225,000 307,000 





12,875,000 74,933,000 14,488,000 65,493,000 
#1928, Nos. 4 and 5. 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 2.—The Southern 
Pine Association’ cost statement for Septem- 
ber gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 


- pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 


invested capital. This report—covering 88 
mills operating 123% units that produced 210,- 
182,872 feeet—shows that the average total cost 
per thousand feet for that month was $26.05. 
This is an increase of 68 cents over the aver- 


age cost for August, which on a production of 
233,322,355 feet was $25.37, and an increase of 
33 cents over September last year. The aver- 
age cost for the first nine months of 1929 was 
$25.43 on a total production of 2,041,102,495 
feet, compared with $24.74 last year on a pro- 
duction of 2,242,961,599 feet. Of the 69 con- 
cerns whose mills are included in this report, 
37 showed costs less than the average. The 
figures for the enter number show a spread 
from a low of $16.36 to a high of $34.16. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., Dec. 2.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Nov. 23: 

Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 69 units*..14,662,000 210,000 100 
Actual _production... Be 182,000 75,000 35 


Shipmentst ........ 609,000 81,000 38 
Orders receivedy.... ry 041,000 58,000 21 
Orders on hand..... 44, 420, "000 644, "000 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 95 units*..19,921,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 3, 253, 000 34,000 16 
oS er 2 05,000 26,000 12 
Orders received;.... 1,966,000 21,000 9 
Orders on hand..... 9,296,000 97,000 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considerea one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

*+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 4.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Nov. 30: 


Total number of mills reporting, 67: 
Production— 


Actual production for week...... 35,854,000 
BADIMOREE . cccccccvvccvcscnsccses 24,911,000 
ree 28,291,000 
Report for 55 mills: 
3 ae ee er ie 63,351,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 36,933,000 
Actual production for week...... 34,717,000 
Report for 65 mills: 
AVGERSO POGUCTION. .. 0. csccsccsee 37,746,000 
i Se ee 106,678,000 
Beecee of. band Now. 8... sssccics 1,129,554,000 
Identical mills reporting, 55: 
Production— 
Operating capacity.........se-. 63,351,000 
Average: for 3 previous years.. 36,933,000 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Nov. 30, Nov. 29, 
1929 1928 
Actual prod. for week. .34,717,000 38,121,000 
ere 24, 013. 000 35,388,000 
Orders received......... 27 662,000 38,571,000 
Identical mills reporting, 38: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years..... 30,828,000 
Nov. 30,1929 Nov. 29, 1928 
Unfilled orders........ 93,886,000 102,596,000 


Gross stocks on hand. .943,664,000 893,502,000 





California Redwood 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIr., Nov. 30.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 15 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Nov. 23: 

—-Redwool ‘White- 


Percentof wood 
Feet production Feet 





Production ..... 8,766,000 100 1,732,000 
Shipments ...... 5,662,000 64 1,141,000 
Orders— 
Received ...... 6,952,000 80 1,110,000 
On Rand ...... 35,956,000 3,499,000 


Detailed Distribution of meawens 


Northern California*.......2,459,000 2,407,000 


Southern California*....... 1,136,000 1,492,000 
EES Sco 4.3% -+ v0.0 2 wee 04% 131,000 40,000 
EE Bi cides ctv es cee ape 1,494,000 1,458,000 
a ee 442,000 1,555,000 





5,662,000 6,952,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





BILLBOARDS AND Posters erected on public 
property are being torn down by the Westches- 
ter County (N. Y.) Conservation Association. 
Colvin Farley, the secretary, is conducting the 
drive and says all billboards which are not lo- 
cated on private property will be torn down 
along all highways in the county. The destruc- 
tion of billboards is endorsed by Charles Mc- 
Donald, county engineer. 
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Back of our Special low 
cost profit sharing policy 
offering dependable pro- 
tection without liability for 
assessment is our 20 years 
of successful operation. 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


| 

} 

| 

You can state pretty accurately every 
| item in your over-head expense but one 
| 





—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. 


| If the year’s total covered credit losses 


} exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
| percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. | 
Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 


compared to the security afforded. 


} 
| 
| 
| Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
| 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. | 
OF NEW YORK 


























E Locust St. 220 So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
il St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, | Cal. 
SCRIBNER’S 
Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments oi all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
Canada. 


PAD FoR’ 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Dec. 9—Lumber 
cut, 


nual, 


. §—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 

Annual, 

oa neanatee Manufacturers’ 
a. 


. 10—Southern Pine Association-Meeting of Ad- 
vertising and Trade Extension Committees 
with All Subscribers, Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
. 11-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Trade Extension Committee and Board 
of Directors, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
12-14—American Construction Council, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
14-15, 1930—Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Supply Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 


. 15, 1930—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 16, 1930—American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 17, 1930—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 


16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
—m, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Colo. 
Annual. 


21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 


. 21-23, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

22-24, 1930-—-Ontario Retail 
Association, 
Annual. 


. 23-24, 1930—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Armington 
Hotel, Gastonia, N. C. Annual. 


23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel. Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan, 28, 1930—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

28-29, 1930—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

28-30. 1930—American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. An- 
nual. 

28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual, 

28-30, 1930—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Dealers’ 
Stucks Tavern, 


of Connecti- 
Conn. An- 


Association 
Middletown, 


Club, Columbus, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Lumber Dealers’ 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


As- 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 28-30, 1930—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 


tel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 
Jan, 29-31, 1930—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Ag. 
sociation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win. 
nipeg, Man. Annual, 
29-31, 1930—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 4g. 
sociation, Missouri Hotel and Convention Hajj 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. : 


Jan. 30-31, 1930—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Instj. 
tute, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


Jan. 


“Feb. 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 


Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Annual, 


Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Association of the Tray. 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hote] 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Ho. 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal. 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 

bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 

Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 

12-13, 1930— North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 
14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 

Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 

Charlottesville, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 18, 1930—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 

ber Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

18-20, 1930—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21, 1920—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 19-20, 1930—National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Saeaen, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

March 20-21, 1930—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago 
Annual. 

March 21, 1930—Eastern Millwork Bureau, 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

May 8-9, 1930—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 

ciation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Hotel 





Plans of New Jerseyites 


New York, Dec. 2.—The annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held in Newark, N. J., during February, a 
definite date to be selected later by the con- 
vention committee. 

The council of directors, in deciding to meet 
in Newark, agreed that the annual would be 
the occasion of calling together executives and 
key men of all interested firms and organiza- 
tions with a view to covering every phase of 
the retail business. - 

Full details have not been announced as yet, 
but a business meeting that will last practically 
all day will be followed in the evening by a 
banquet, entertainment and dance. 


Northwesterners’ 40th Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—“The general 
subjects of the addresses and round-table dis- 
cussions” of the 1930 convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
Jan. 21, 22 and 23, Secretary Ormie C. Lance 
says, “will be Business Outlook for 1930; 
Financing Plans; Dealer Controlled Business; 
‘Creative Selling; Up-to-date Merchandising, 
and Advertising.” Features planned for the 
convention included the usual exhibition of 


building materials at the Minneapolis Audito- 
rium and Farm Building Day, the latter to be 
staged by the agricultural department of the 
University of Minnesota. Special entertain- 
ment is being planned for the delegates and 
their ladies. Reduced fares on the certificate 
plan are being arranged for with the railroads. 


Wood Preservers Plan Meet 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 30.—Plans for the 
annual convention of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, of which H. E. Horrocks, 
manager of the Pacific Creosoting Co., here, 1s 
president, set for Jan. 28, 29 and 30, 1930, at 
the Olympic Hotel, are being formulated. About 
250 members and their wives are expected to 
be in attendance at the convention, which is to 
be held in Seattle for the first time. 

The program will include papers and reports 
on the use and service treatment of timbers, the 
termite situation on the Pacific coast, and tech- 
nical reports and papers on wood preservation. 
An exhibit of West Coast woods showing struc- 
tural sizes and grades will be arranged for 
the delegates. The association anticipates even- 
tual use of West Coast woods for structural 
purposes. Matters of general interest and re- 
ports of standing committees are also given 
place on the program, 
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A large number of the delegates will come 
to the convention on a special train over the 
Union Pacific system: The special will come 
through Portland and on Jan. 27 will stop over 
at Longview where the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. will con- 
duct the party through their respective plants, 
iving particular attention to structural timber 
manufacture. These trips are planned to be 
purely instructive. Mae 

The special train will arrive in Seattle about 
8 p. m. Monday, Jan. 27. Plans for the party’s 
welcome also include entertainment programs 
for men and women. 


Alams to Meet 


New York, Dec. 2.—The Associated Lumber 
& Allied Materials Salesmen of New Jersey 
will hold its annual meeting at the Newark 
Athletic Club on Dec. 13. John G. Whittier, of 
the Whittier Lumber & Millwork Co., is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. Officers 
will be elected at the annual. 


Millwork Cost Bureau Sets Date 


O. L. Appleton, secretary of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, Chicago, announces that the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting will be held in 
Chicago on March 20 and 21, 1930, preceded 
on March 19 by the annual meeting of the 
board of directors. The convention has been 
advanced one month because it is felt that 
April, during which the annual has usually 
been held, is the beginning of the busy season 
for the members and consequently they will 
be in better position to attend in March. Sug- 
gestions are in order, Secretary Appleton says, 
for subjects to be discussed at the meeting. 


Date for Indiana Hardwood Meet 

Cotumerus, INp., Dec. 4.—John S. Kitchen, 
president of the J. T. Kitchen Lumber Co., this 
city, and also president of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, announces 
that the annual meeting of the association will 
be held Jan. 17, 1930, at the Claypool Hotel, 
in Indianapolis. 


Union Salesmen Make Plans 


ToLepo, Oun10, Dec. 4.—The Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will 
hold its annual convention during the course 
of the Ohio retailers’ annual, Jan. 28, 29 and 30, 
1930, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, in Colum- 
bus. The salesmen will hold their usual ban- 
quet on the evening of Jan. 28, while the Old 
Guard will meet at luncheon at noon of the 
same day. Those who plan to attend the Old 
Guard meeting are asked to advise Walter L. 
Whitacre, P. O. Box 305, Station A, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, so that proper arrangements may 
be made. The annual election of the sales- 
men’s association, Secretary J. B. Bartelle, of 


Toledo, advises, will be held Thursday noon, ° 
‘Jan. 30. E. C. Callanan, of Columbus, is 


chairman of the committee on arrangements 
for the meeting. 


Californians Adopt Car Card 


San Francisco, Cauir., November 30.—For 
the added protection of their customers, mem- 
bers of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, which has its head- 
quarters here, has adopted for use a “Shipper’s 
Statement of Car Contents.” 

This is a form which is issued under an 
association serial number, and contains the 
Statement of each manufacturer who is a mem- 


ber of the association as to the size, the grade | 


and tally of the stock which the car contains 
as it was loaded at his plant. The form when it 
is filled out will be placed in the car in a sealed 
yellow-striped manilla envelope. 

Owing to the regular check up of member 
mill graders by association inspectors, declares 

. F, Scott, acting secretary-manager of the 
association, a high degree of grade uniformity 
iS maintained in shipments originating from 
association member mills, 


Southwestern Committees at Work 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3.—In Bulletin No. 
48 sent out to the membership by Secretary 
E. E. Woods, of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, attention is called to the 
forty-second annual convention to be held Jan. 
29, 30 and 31, 1930, at Kansas City, and it is 
stated that committees are hard at work plan- 
ning the details for the convention. It is to 
be an exhibit convention, as usual, with dis- 
plays of building material etc. in Convention 
Hall while the regular business sessions will 
be held in the Missouri Theater. Members are 
invited to send the secretary suggestions for 
subjects they would like to have discussed, 
as one session is to be given over entirely to 
dealer talks and discussions. 


Wholesalers Plan Christmas Party 


PittspurGH, Pa., Dec. 3.—The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold its annual Christmas party at the William 
Penn Hotel, Monday, Dec. 23. A committee 
on arrangements has been constituted as fol- 
lows: J. B. Montgomery, J. B. Montgomery & 
Co., chairman; Joseph W. Cottrell, J. W. Cot- 
trell Lumber .; H. F. Domhoff, Acorn 
Lumber Co.; William Sterling, Edward Eiler 
Lumber Co., and J. C. Miller, Miller Lum-. 
ber Co. (@Q@2@2@2a@2 42222222 


Hosts at Get-together 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 3.—District No. 1. 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and 
the Millwork Manufacturers’ Association of 
Cincinnati and vicinity were the hosts tonight 
to a dinner and general get-together of the 
salesmen of the various firms affiliated with the 
two organizations at the Hotel Metropole. 

Among the speakers were F. M. Torrence, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers; Ed H. Ward, president of 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, and E. R. Sycks, retiring pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Ross C. Kuhlman, secretary of the two af- 
filiated host-organizations, was in charge of the 
program and also furnished the entertainment 
for the meeting. The latter consisted of sing- 
ing, dancing and monologue work by members 
of the staff of Station WCKY, of Coving- 
ton, Ky. weanuaaansans 


Commission’s Ruling on Scant Sizes 


New York, Dec. 2.—In a bulletin sent out 
to the members of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, Secretary W. 
W. Schupner calls attention to a previous bul- 
letin in which members were advised of the 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the question of scant sizes, and then quotes 
from letters that have passed between the asso- 
ciation and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mr. Schupner says: 


On November 18 the association wrote the 
Federal Trade Commission as follows: 


“In the above matter we have copies of the 
complaint, answer and the commission’s find- 
ings as to the facts and conclusion. 

“In paragraph 3 of the findings as to the 
facts it is stated that the respondent re- 
ceived orders for certain sizes specified by 
his customers and then ordered from his 
mills rough lumber to be cut to sizes less 
than specified by his customers. 

“We are informed that for a long while it 
has been the practice to handle what is 
known as standard sawn bridge plank under 
specification ‘3x12 No. 1 Common Fir Rough 
Standard Sawn to 2%x11%.’ Where this 
term is used with the actual sawn size so 
clearly stated there would appear to be no 
misrepresentation nor deception, and does 
not appear to be in violation of your ruling 
in the Griswold case. 

“We are getting some inquiries along this 
line and if you can advise us as to any effect 
of your ruling on the custom mentioned we 
shall be pleased to hear from you.” 


On Névembey 30 the commission replied: 


“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
inquiry dated Nov. 18. From the fact stated 
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How supercedar is build- 
ing sales and increasing 
profits for 817 dealers in 
48 states. 


Supercedar, the 90 percent red 
heart closet lining, was first 
made in 1926. That year we 
had 96 dealers. In 1927, 250 
dealers, in 1928, more than 800, 
in 1929, probably 1,200. 


These dealers sell anywhere 
from 1,000 feet to several car- 
loads each per year—of Super- 
cedar Closet Lining. But, the 
sale of a Supercedar Closet also 
means the sale of studding, 
siding, a door and frame, hard- 
ware, nails, quarter-round. etc. 


New business that does not rob 
any other department. Good 
business, too. because Super- 
cedar is Nationally advertised 
and accepted for what it is, the 
best to be had. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


"MEMPUIS / 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Hour 
Service 


We specialize in helping dealers 
within 600 miles of St. Louis cut 
their stock investment and step up 
their turnover. 








Results are what count. If you 
could reduce your stock investment 
20 or 25%, and double your turn- 
over you'd be interested wouldn’t 
you? Others are doing it. 


Seidel has the stock. 27 R. R.’s 
to ship over. Most local lot orders 
loaded out in 10 hours. That’s 
service. 


If it’s used in building, 
we sell it. Write or wire. 


Senele 





® St. Louis, Mo. 








LUMBER Co. a 





Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 
GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


| CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 











it would not appear that the practice men- 
tioned is one which would be questioned by 
the commission under the order in the Gris- 
wold case, it appearing from your statement 
that there would be no misrepresentation or 
deception and that the lumber would be ac- 
tually sawed and delivered in accordance with 
the order placed therefor.” 


Cedar Closet Lining Association 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 3.—At a meeting of 
the trade promotion committee of the Red 
Cedar Closet Lining Association, which was 
held at the Hotel Peabody, plans were laid for 
investigation of the possibilities of increasing 
the volume of business. The committee will 
investigate vatious methods of publicity and 
will conduct considerable research work to as- 
certain the proper method of advertising their 
product. C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Brucé Co., 
Memphis, is chairman of the committee, and 
members are: J. A. Dennison, Chickamaugua 
Cedar Co., Stevenson, Ala., and E. A. Stab- 
forth, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A number of members of the 
association, including Chairman Harry B. 
Weiss, George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, 
were in attendance at the meeting. 


Plans Christmas Frolic 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, Dec. 2.—No meeting of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club was held to- 
night, the regular meeting being postponed 
until Dec. 9, when the club is to hold its 
Christmas frolic at the Cincinnati Club. The 
program is being arranged by Montgomery 
Christy, Jack J. O’Neill and E. W. DeCamp 
and will be strictly informal with no speaking, 
outside of a few annoucements by President 
Ed H, Ward. The clubroom will be appropri- 
ately decorated for the occasion. 


Seeeeeaaaeaan 


Endorse Hoover’s Action 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2—A Hoo-Hoo club 
committee, headed by Ray B. Cox as chair- 
man, representing the lumbermen of Oakland, 
Calif., has written to the representatives in 
Congress and to President Hoover, endorsing 
the latter’s action in calling a conference of 
business to stimulate business, as follows: 

At a meeting of the Oakland Lumbermen’s 
Club, attended by nearly 100 representative 
members, the action of President Herbert 
Hoover in calling a meeting of business in- 
terests to co-ordinate and stimulate Ameri- 
can commercial, industrial and building ac- 
tivities, was unanimously endorsed. The rep- 
resentatives of this meeting employ well over 
1,000 men directly interested in the building 
business. 

Unquestionably building and other legiti- 
mate activities have lagged behind because 
they can not compete in the money market 
with speculative demands. 

As an appointed committee we were re- 
quested to say that as our representatives In 
Congress, we hope you can support the ad- 
ministrative department in this movement. 


A New Year Wish 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 2.—In an early 
Christmas message sent out to all of the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, B. F. Springer, president, includes 
this wish for the new year: 

As you turn the page for the first entry 
for 1930, may you approach the New Year 
with fortitude and a brighter and newer 
vision. No matter what the final figures 
reveal, let your enriched experience be the 
stepping stone for bigger and better things 
for 1930. 

Let your first resolve for 1930 be to attend 
the convention of your association in Mil- 
waukee on Feb. 18, 19 and 20. This year we 
celebrate our fortieth birthday, and your offi- 
cers and board of directors join me in the 
personal assurance that the 1930 convention 
will fittingly climax all previous gatherings. 

Let us attend the convention and then 
carry on throughout the year, forward-look- 
ing, upstanding, fearless fighters for the lum- 
ber dealers’ rightful place in industry and 
in the life of our communities. 


es 


Adopts Code of Practices 


MemPHIs, TENN., Dec. 3.—At a meeting 
held here of the American Veneer Package 
Association, a formal code of practices was 
adopted, following an address by Judge E. A, 
McCullough, chairman of the Federal Trade 
‘Commission, of Washington, D. C. The code 
contained pledges against misbranding, com- 
mercial bribery, rebating and unfair selling 
methods. Judge Nathan B. Williams, attorney 
for the association, drew up the code. About 
a hundred were in attendance. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—H. W. Lockwood, Suffolk, Va. 

Vice presidents—W. F. Klinge, St. Louis, 
Mo., and W. E. Morgan, Dayton, Tenn. 


Secretary—R. W. Davis, Washington, D. ¢, 
(re-elected). 





Northern Pine Manufacturers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—Secretary W. 
A. Ellinger, of the Northern Pine Manu factur- 
ers’ Association, this city, says that according 
to the constitution and by-laws of the organi- 
zation its annual meeting should be held on 
the fourth Tuesday in January and unless 
something unforeseen develops to prevent, Jan. 
28, 1930, and Minneapolis will be the date and 
place for the annual. 


Westchester Material Men to Meet 


New York., Dec. 4.—The annual meeting of 
the Westchester Building Material Men’s As- 
sociation will be held on Thursday, Dec. 12, in 
the Harwood Tea Room, Harwood Building, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. There will be a dinner at 
6:45 p. m. and the annual meeting will follow 
immediately thereafter. 

The following have been named for officers 
to serve the association for the year 1930. 

President—Charles T. Pawson. 

Vice president—Howard Conklin. 

Treasurer—A. G. Brooks. 

Secretary—F. Herbert Brown. 

Directors—Robert A. Mahlstedt, James A. 
Floyd, William A. Cornell, Frank M. Carpenter 
and James H. Leddy. 


(‘BES PABBAAAZAZAAS 


Should Push Wood for Airplanes 


Youncstown, Onto, Dec. 2.—Feeling that the 
lumber industry should bestir itself more ac- 
tively in the promotion of wood for airplane 
construction, Jud Yoho, of the Yoho & Hooker 
Lumber Co., of Youngstown, has taken up this 
matter with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. In a recent letter to that organization 
at Seattle, Mr. Yoho said: 

Unless yourself or some other agency in- 
terested in the promotion of Sitka spruce for 
aircraft construction gets busy it will be only 
a short time until most aircraft manufac- 
turers will be using metal. Today a large air- 
craft factory in Cleveland advises us that it 
is not going to use spruce for ribs and has 
installed a machine to stamp these ribs of 
metal. Another aircraft factory in Wisconsin 
writes as follows: ‘“‘We wish to advise that 
due to the high cost of this spruce we have 
changed our designs and are figuring on mak- 
ing our wing spars of plywood so as to avoid 
not only the high price, but also controversy 
with the department of inspectors as to what 
constitutes first class spar material.” 

A large number of the metal people are ad- 
vertising in practically all the aeronautical 
journals. These journals are also carrying 
editorial material praising the use of metal. 
You should get busy and furnish all the aero- 
nautical journals with good copy showing why 
Sitka spruce is a superior material and you 
also should spend some money in their adver- 
tising columns. 

We are constantly in touch with most of 
the aircraft manufacturers in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States and can see the 
handwriting on the wall. 


Ir you’rRE in business for amusement only, 
you can afford to stock only those items which 
you want to handle and sell. Those who are in 
the lumber business to make money find it pays 
to stock what their customers want to buy. 
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The Frame 


Let me look over fields, perhaps, 
But let me look at trees. 

Some like the water as it laps 
The border of blue seas, 

But let me look upon a scene, 
A field, perhaps a hedge,. 

That has its ornament of green, 
Some trees along the edge. 


God has His little intervales, 
His valley and His plain, 

But yonder sing the nightingales 
When evening comes again. 

I would not want a grand estate, 
However rich its lawn, 

Without some willows at the gate 
That I could gaze upon. 


I love the fields of golden wheat, 
The fields of yellow corn, 

The roses that the pilgrims greet, 
All dewy at the morn. _ 

God made them all with artist hand, 
And then the Artist came 

And set His trees upon the land 
And gave His work a frame. 

Random 

When an atheist is really convinced that he 
is going nowhere, then he can tackle the ques- 
tion of from whence he came. 

As far as a man can see is as far as a man 
should go, but he should keep seeing farther as 
he keeps going farther. 

It is after a man has achieved greatness that 
he must really begin to_be great. 

There are no two right ways to do anything. 

When two men disagree, neither is exactly 
right. 

Profanity is a confession that you have lost 
the argument. 

Rome was not builded in a day, because :it 
was not builded for a day. & 

Women spend too much time before the mir- 
ror, men too little. 

Only those appreciate success who have ex- 
perienced failure. 

I don’t admire a fairly good man any more 
than I admire a fairly good egg. 

A man must work out his own salvation, 
and, mind you, the word is work. 

Every man has his price, but unfortunately 
every man doesn’t stick to it. 

There are two better worlds, the one to come, 
and the one we never realize this one is. 

A man never climbs higher coasting. 

_ When two women bid each other goodbye it 
is often much adieu about nothing. 

In the old days there was nothing that youth 
could do, now there is nothing it ought to do. 

Not all the wars were started by outlaws. 
Plenty of them were started by in-laws. 

Lengthening our evenings is what shortens 
our lives. 

Many a man is sworn into ofhce who should 
be cussed out. 

When a bad man doesn’t like a law you may 
be pretty-sure that it is a good one. 

To preserve the peace of the world no ship 
equals friendship. 

When all that can be said for a thing is 
that it doesn’t hurt it is pretty certain that it 
doesn’t help. 

Another thing the foreigner finds it hard to 
understand is how it is that green lumber is 
yellow. 

A thing that is settled right off is more likely 
to be off than right. 


It is a good thing that we weren’t as slow 
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in settling our country as we are in settling 
our country’s questions. 

I like an old man who is young, if he isn’t 
too darned young. 


One way to make the world better is to 
make our little world a little better. 

Mary a profit is lost in the way we go about 
making it. 

Never skip a strange word—make it your 
own. 


The world isn’t too much with us but too 
much against us. 

“Build thee more stately mansions,” cried 
the woman, but it was to her husband, not her 
soul. 


For the folks at home (especially if they 
are away from home) we suggest “Come on 
Home”; for the heart of a friend, “The Heart 
Content.” 





We See b’ the Papers 


There is one thing anyway in Chicago that 
is refined: our lard. A 

We still believe that Italy is not very proud 
of her Nobile experiment. 

But the mail clerk is the fellow who really 
raps up a Christmas present. 

If we remembered the poor this Christmas we 
wouldn’t give anybody anything. 

With the weather the way it is, we bet Byrd 
was glad it was the South Pole he was flying 
for. 

One Chicago bank hands out 14 tons of coin 
a day. It must feel like the father of four 
kids. 

We are thinking of sending an egg to the 
man who owes us. We know what it does to 
coffee. 

The shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
which shows that neighbors have always been 
about the same. 


It must have been some passenger agent who 
thought of putting the star in the East and the 
studios in the West. 

Kipling wrote “Lest We Forget,” but long 
before that some other fellow thought of tying 
a string around his thumb. 


We are going to give our mail carrier a nice 
Christmas present this year; we are not going 
to send out any Christmas cards. 

Mr. Hoover seems to think that the need of 
business men is stimulation. That is what the 
wets have been claiming all along. 


The Good 
Write anger on the snow, 
For winds to blow away, 
Write all the goodness that you know 
Upon the rock to stay. 
Plant good like trees to stand, 
Throw evil in the sea, 
And, oh, how beautiful a land 
This land of ours will be! 


The excellent recall, 
Remember but the kind, 

Yes, carry these, and these are all, 
And leave the rest behind. 

Throw sorrow in the stream, 
To sink within the sea, 

And then this world of ours will seem 
The world it ought, to be! 


O pilgrim, pluck the flow’r, 
And let the thistle lie. 

The storm is only for an hour, 
Eternal is the sky. 

You'll find so much of worth, 
Such goodness you will see, 

The earth at last shall be the earth 
God meant the earth to be! 
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Meadow 
River 
Mixed 


Cars 


mean a saving on 
freight—lower stock 
investment, increas- 
ed turnover and 
profits. 


Remember, all 
Meadow River stock 
is produced from 
famous West Virgin- 
ia timber—carefully 


handled and loaded. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


Rainelle, West Va. 
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FLOORING— 
Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 
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510,660,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION and AMOUNT. All the merchantable dead 
timber standing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 13,480 acres in Townships 30 N., Rs. 
8 and 9 E., and Township 31 N., R. 8 E., W. M., 
South Fork Stilaguamish watershed, Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, Washington, estimated to be 142,660,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western 
red cedar, Alaska cedar, western white pine and 
Sitka spruce, 368,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of western hemlock and silver fir sawtimber and pulp- 
weod, and an unestimated quantity of cedar poles, 
piling and bolts, the bolts to be cut at the option 
of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGD PRICES. Lowest rates considered, $3 per 
M. for Douglas fir, western red and Alaska cedar, 
western white pine and Sitka spruce, $1 per M. for 
hemlock, silver fir and other species of sawtimber and 
pulpwood, and 2% cents per linear foot for western 
red cedar poles and piling. Rates to be readjusted 
every three years. 


DEPOSIT. $7,500 must be deposited with each bid to 
be applied on the purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated damages, according to 
conditions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with his bid 
a statement of his financial resources, including the 
funds available for use on this project, and, before 
final award, the person or company submitting the 
most acceptable bid will be required to show that he 
has immediately available or will have available as 
needed sufficient funds to provide the improvements, 
equipment and working capital necessary to enable 
him to meet the requirements of the agreement. The 
conditions are given in full in the prospectus and 
sample contract. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, Oregon, up 
to and not later than 2 P. M., January 7, 1930, and 
will be cpened immediately thereafter. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concerning 
the character of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, 
and the submission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Portland, Ore., or the Forest Super- 
visor, Seattle, Wash. 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 
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Northwestern Hardwood Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 3.—While condi- 
tions in the hardwood field are not all they 
should be just at present, and possibly will 
not improve much during the next thirty 
or forty days, it is likely that the situation 
will take a turn for the better shortly after 
the first of the year. This was the general 
opinion of hardwood men attending the 
forty-first annual convention of the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion here today. 

Harry B. Sutton, Twin City Hardwood 
Lumber Co., with offices in St. Paul, voiced 
the opinion in making his report as chairman 
of the statistical committee. He said he had 
arrived at his conclusions after a study of 
both northern and southern conditions. 


I believe there is little business to be had 
right now and there is little use trying to 
force a market, he said. Just now the radio 
manufacturers and automobile body makers 
are rather inactive. They will resume ac- 
tivity early in 1930, and this, coupled with 
an adherence to President Hoover’s program 
of business activity, will do much to better 
the situation. 


_ At the close of the business session of- 
ficers were elected as follows: 

President—L. S. Clark, Osborne-Clark Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice president—Fred Peschau, F. H. Pes- 
chau Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasurer—J. M. Okoneski, Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (re-elected). 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden,, 
Minn. (re-elected). 


Minneapolis 


The business meeting in the afternoon at 
the St. Anthony Commercial Club was fol- 
lowed by a dinner and evening of entertain- 
ment, to the success of which the Omaha 
and Soo Line railroads contributed, the 
former donating the services of a minstrel 
troupe. 


Reports of Officers and Committees 

This association has a record of which it 
may well be proud, said President David 
Dworsky, of St. Paul, at the opening of the 
business meeting, reviewing some of the ac- 
complishments of the organization during the 
41 years of its existence. 

We still find ourselves vitally concerned 
with substitutes, he pointed out. We must 
continue our individual efforts and those of 
our organization in co-operation with the 
National association in encouraging the use 
of wood. 

We have just passed through the stress 
and strain of a near-panic in the stock mar- 
ket. I believe the effect is psychological 
rather than real. All business, including the 
hardwood lumber business, is basically sound 
and the country is well able to meet the 
emergency. However, I would warn against 
credit extension, particularly to manufactur- 
ers of luxuries and near luxuries, without 
careful scrutiny. 


“A year ago we recommended that no re- 
visions of hardwood rules be made,” Secre- 
tary Hayden recalled. “The National asso- 
ciation acted with the same idea in mind, 
and there is no revision in sight now.” He 
cited the report of the national inspector to 
the effect that 4,129,294 feet of hardwood 
had been inspected during the last year as 
compared with nearly a million feet less dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. T. T. 
Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, said this figure was not an exact 
criterion and that he did not believe hard- 
wood consumption at present equals that of 
four or five years ago. It developed in the 
course of the ensuing discussion that the 
shift from the use of northern hardwoods to 
southern hardwoods has been approximately 
12 percent during the last year or so. 

“There have been so few arguments 
among our members and between our mem- 
bers and others during the year that your 
committee on arbitration has had nothing 





to én” |. 8. 
group, reported. 


Talks About Reforestation Necessity 


Following the submission of several other 
routine reports, D. F. Clark, head of the 
Clark-Osborne Lumber Co., reporting for 
the forestry committee, stirred considerable 
discussion with some reminiscences of the 
old time north woods, comparing conditions 
with those of today. 


One dislikes to look back upon those thou- 
sands of acres of virgin timber lands and 
think of them denuded as they are today, he 
said, but we must remember that if the tim- 
ber hadn’t been cut there would be no great 
cities, no modern homes, in the area now. 
However, we have about nine million acres 
of cut-over land up north here now that we 
don’t know how to utilize. 

Reforestation is the only answer, and 1] 
believe it can be practiced profitably if taxa- 
tion and other conditions are favorable. A 
few years ago the young college men who 
were studying forestry wouldn’t listen to 
the old-time lumberman when he wanted to 
talk reforestation. Now this attitude is 
changing and both elements are co-operating, 

Certain things we must do if we are to 
make lumbering attractive to the growing 


O’Leary, chairman of the 











L. S. CLARK, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Elected President 


J. M. OKONESKI, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Re-elected Treasurer 


generation. We must make a scientific study 
of the situation; we must grow trees; we 
must get better prices. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in the 
way of taxation and local opposition to tying 
up large tracts for forest purposes were 
cited by other speakers. Possibilities of 
growing walnut profitably in southern Min- 
nesota were discussed. 

T. E. Youngblood, Northwestern Hard- 
wood Co., Minneapolis, reported on the 
progress of a plan for placing on exhibition 
a number of racks of hardwood blocks, to 
demonstrate the uses of various kinds of 
woods and the finish suitable for each. The 
blocks are to be 9x3 inches in area, with 
about 100 blocks to the rack. Eight racks 
are to be placed on exhibition at the Min- 
neapolis vocational high school, architects’ 


- organization headquarters, and other suitable 


places, according to present plans. On the 
back of each panel will be inscribed the 
name of the wood, its characteristics and 
other information as to where it was grown 
and its various uses. 

It was pointed out after the election bal- 
lots had been cast that for the first time in 
the association’s history a father and son had 
both been president of the organization. 
L. S. Clark, who was elected today, is the 
son of D. F. Clark, president a number of 
years ago. 
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THE MADERA TRADE MARK 


[NO. 16 OF A SERIES] 


At about the time Queen 
Isabella of Spain pawned her 
jewels to make possible Colum- 
bus’ trip across the Atlantic, a 
Sugar Pine seed found lodg- 
ment near the top of a ridge 
overlooking a small opening in 
the forest where four hundred 
years later a town to be named 
after it was to be built. 

Rain and snow fell in sufh- 
cient quantities to give its root- 
lets proper nourishment, and 
the Sierra Sun afforded it ample 
light. Year after year its top 
shot higher and higher into the blue sky above 
it until it o'er topped all the trees about it, and 
spread its arms in benediction above them. 


Many years ago the Madera lumbering op- 
erations were transferred to the beautiful 
wooded hollow over which this forest giant 
still stands guard. 


“Year after year its top shot 
higher and higher.” 


men have gone; but the mill 
runs on, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of lumber float 
daily to Madera on the waters 
of the Fresno River. 

This noble tree is so located 
that it catches and is glorified 
by the first rays of dawn, and 
at the end of the day, is bathed 
in the soft light of sunset. It is 
almost celestial in appearance, 
and seems to be giving the camp 
its benediction. 

It has been much _photo- 
graphed, and a fac-simile of it 
is to be seen in the upper left-hand corner of 
all Company stationery. The engraving has 
been adopted as the Madera Trade Mark, is 
recognized the world over, and everywhere 
stands as a symbol for all that is best in Service 
and Quality. 





It must have been at some 
such tree which John Muir, the 


Naturalist, looked when he 


wrote: 

“This is the noblest Pine yet dis- 
covered, surpassing all others not 
merely in size, but also in kingly 
beauty and majesty. Noble as are 
its associates, Sugar Pine is easily 
king, and spreads his arms above 
them in blessing while they rock and 
wave in sign of recognition.’ 

For over thirty years this 
lofty forest monarch has gazed 
calmly down upon the Madera 
Sugar Pine Company's opera-’_ 
tion, viewing in turn the con- 
struction of the original. plant 
and camp buildings, and the 











hauling in and cutting up of 
better than a billion and a half 
feet of logs. Men have come and 


“Many years ago the Madera lumbering operations were transferred 
to the beautiful wooded hollow over which this forest giant 


still stands guard.” 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 


in the American Lunibe 


rman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


This strong, dur- 
able material will 
win if safe, per- 
manent con- 
| struction is 
wanted. 


R.W. WIEK 
Lumber Company 


Feet etia HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills:- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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Every House Bill You Sell 
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Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! 
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Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Hardwood Trade Slow; But ( 


Hardwood Inspection Fees Lower 


Decreases in the fees for inspection of hard- 
woods, effective December 1, will cause a total 
annual loss of revenue, to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, of about $20,000, 
according to L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. The new rates 
provide for a reduction of five cents per thou- 
sand feet for lumber less than 8/4 in thickness, 
and of fifteen cents per thousand feet for lum- 
ber 8/4 and thicker. There is an additional 
reduction of twenty-five cents per thousand feet 
for the inspection of all quartered sap gum, for 
in the new schedule the rates on sap gum will 
be irrespective of whether it be plain sawn or 
quartered. 

In explaining why the thick lumber will be 
inspected at a lesser cost than that of a thick- 
ness less than two inches the official bulletin for 
November contained the following statement: 

The new schedule of fees provides for a dis- 
tinction in the rate of fees as between lumber 
8/4 and thicker and lumber less than 8/4 in 
thickness. This distinction is based on the 
fact, proven by experience, that the inspectors 
can handle much more board feetage of lum- 
ber 8/4 and thicker, in a day, than they can 
handle in 4/4, 5/4, or 6/4 stock, The principal 
item of expense in inspection, of course, is 
represented by the salaries paid to inspectors, 
so that the amount of lumber they can inspect 
in a given length of time has a direct bearing 
on the cost of inspection and this distinction 
in cost will be reflected in the new schedule 
of fees. 

On the basis of the amount of lumber in- 
spected in the past year, the above reduction 
in fees will represent a loss in revenue to the 
association of approximately $20,000. While 
it does not represent a substantial sum in 
connection with the inspection of a single car 
of lumber, it will be seen that the aggregate 
is an item of importance in the association’s 
income, and is fully as much of a reduction 
as the present cost of operating the inspection 
department justifies. To those who use the 
inspection service frequently it will of course 
represent a substantial reduction over a period 
of a year. 


Operations Greatly Curtailed 


Warren, ArK., Dec. 2.—Orders booked by 
hardwood mills in the last two weeks showed 
a further decline. Prices have a tendency to 
soften. Some hardwood flooring is being bought. 
but certain items are being slighted. Stocks of 
flooring are better assorted than for some time, 
though a few items are still sold up close to 
production. The large hardwood mills have ma- 
terially curtailed production, but more stock is 
being produced than is covered by orders and 
shipments each week. For the most part, large 
planing mills are operating on a very restricted 
schedule; especially the flooring units and di- 
mension departments, which are running at only 
50 per cent of capacity. Both large and small 
operators have practically discontinued buying 
logs of any description except No. 1 gum and a 
limited amount of No. 1 oak and hickory logs. 
Unfavorable weather has closed a number of 
logging camps operating in the river bottoms. 


Some Surplus Items Decline 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 2.—Hardwood trade 
here is spotty, with sales restricted to mixed 
carlots for immediate wants. Prices, as a gen- 
eral thing, are not being reduced but some 
weakness is noted. Several mills have surpluses in 
certain items such as FAS and No. 1 common 
chestnut, and some are long also on extra 
thicknesses which they had ready for orders 
from automobile plants. Some weakness is re- 
ported in ash, oak and hard and soft maple. 
Wholesalers say emphatically that there is no 
evidence of general price cutting, though a few 
mills that need orders are shading values a 
trifle on small lots for immediate shipment. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 83 and 84 


An annoying thing is that large consumers are 
holding back shipping instructions for so long 
that orders are virtually canceled. Many auto. 
motive, radio, piano and implement plants have 
shut‘down. ‘Dealers report there is a general 
policy of holding down inventories. Export 
trade in hardwoods is dull, with few inquiries 
being received. 

No improvement is reported in the call for 
southern pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods, 


Winter Snows Stop Building 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The lumber busi- 
ness has been interfered with during the last 
week by heavy snowfalls in various parts of 
the State. After a long period of open weather, 
the ground has been covered with from one to 
three feet of snow, and building operations 
have slowed down. There is a feeling of op- 
timism among lumbermen as to prospects for 
next year, the outlook having been improved by 
the lower lending rates on money. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion observed the Thanksgiving holiday last 
week by a roast pig luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler. 

The corporation of Jackson & Tindle, whole- 
sale lumbermen, with mills at Munising and 
Pellston, Mich., has reduced its capital stock 
from $2,250,000 to $1,000,000. 

John Coyer, vice president Kreetan Co., 

North Tonawanda, and John Klinger, superin- 
tendent of the yard, are visiting the Canadian 
mills this week. 
_ Two armed bandits held up Walter Facklan, 
paymaster of the Setter Bros.’ woodworking 
plant at Cattaraugus on Nov. 26 as he was 
leaving the bank with $4,000. Within less than 
six hours the Cattaraugus County authorities 
had captured the two men and _ recovered 
$3,141.30. 

Lumbermen have been prominent in the list 
of business men doing jury service lately. The 
number includes C. W. Bodge, Oliver J. Veling, 
William P. Betts, L. N. Whissel and William J. 
Voelker. 

George B. Cone, of the Fruit Growers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Hilt, Calif., was a visitor to the lumber 
trade here last week. 

R. T. Jones, president of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, is planning to 
leave on Dec. 15 for his winter home in Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

John Hutzler, of the John Hutzler Lumber 
Co., took in the Pennsylvania-Cornell football 
game in Philadelphia on Thanksgiving Day and 
spent several days in New York before return- 
ing home. 


Trade Slow; Prices Shaded 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Dec. 3—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues rather slow and draggy. While 
there is not much big business, a fair amount 
comes from concerns which have been buying 
light and often. The planers have been buying 
a little stuff,-mostly in mixed cars. Furniture 
plants are buying fair amounts. Automobile and 
radio business continues quiet. Railroad business 
looks more promising. Building operations local 
and over the trade territory have been quiet. 
Prices as a whole are being very well main- 
tained, although much of the cutting recently 
noticed has been done by the big fellows, some 
stock sheets showing reductions of $2 to $4 on 
some slow items. Prices at Louisville, inch 
stocks are: Poplar, FAS southern, $85@90; 
Appalachian, $95; saps and selects, $64@70; 
No. 1, $47@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, 
$24@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@250; ‘selects, 
$165@170; No. 1, $92@95; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $42@44; quartered 
sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, $45@48. Plain red gum, 
FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, 
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$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 
$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red oak, 
$68, $50 and $40; white, $88, $52 and $42. Appa- 
jachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain white, 
$96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and $75; 
quartered red, $110 and $60. 


The Louisville Hardwood Club met on Nov. 
96, with the members present showing fair 
optimism. 


Unable to Accumulate Winter Logs 


LaureEL, Miss., Dec. 2.—The hardwood mills 
are having a great deal of trouble because of 
rains and high water. This comes at a time 
which is ordinarily the best for logging. Mills 
in this section usually try to put in a supply 
of logs during November and early December 
to carry them through the rainy periods of 
January and February, but this year, instead of 
building up a surplus, the mills have just been 
able to bring in enough logs to keep going full 
time. Several of the local mills lost a few days 
last week, as they were out of logs. It is the 
opinion of local sales managers that curtail- 
ment of output will strengthen prices in the 
very near future. 


Export Demand Has Been Good 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 2.—Hardwood manuwfac- 
turers are more optimistic than for some time. 
While the hardwood market is always quiet at 
this season the mills have ample contracts on 
file to continue to operate at near normal ca- 
pacity. Few new orders have been placed dur- 
ing the last few days, but the trade is looking 
for marked improvement immediately after the 
first of the year. Export business has been 
good this fall, and in fact bigger than ever be- 
fore in the history of the hardwod industry. In- 
dications are that buyers for radio, automobile 
body and furniture plants and hardwood flooring 
factories will be back in the market soon. Log- 
ging conditions are steadily improving. 


Inquiry Promises Better Sales 


AtLtanta, Ga., Dec. 2.—Hardwood prices re- 
main firm, but there are fewer takers of any 
species. The gums still move fairly readily, 
but demand is less than it was two weeks ago. 
Orders for other woods are scattering and cover 
mostly small lots. Retailers and small users 
are buying only as needed. Buyers are holding 
back shipments before inventory taking and lit- 
tle or no re-stocking is under way. Though 
buying is hesitant, inquiry continues to im- 
ong with indications of better trade after 
an. 1 


Foreign Sales Good; Output Lower 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 2.—Southern hard- 
wood demand continues slow, and production is 
decreasing each week. Shipments have been 
slightly higher than orders, and a little less 
than production. A few mills have offered 
bargains, but most prices have held firm. Slow 
demand is not unexpected at this season. 

There is still a fair call from furniture 
manufacturers. The box and crate people are 
taking some hardwoods, but their purchases are 
growing less daily. The automobile and radio 
cabinet business has practically stopped. Few 
orders are being received from interior trim 
manufacturers or sash and door plants. The 
flooring manufacturers are out of the market. 
The best sales are for export. November ship- 
ments for English and Continental ports were 
extremely heavy, and bookings for December far 
surpass those of any month so far this year. Ex- 
porters are doing a nice business at good prices, 
and many orders are for delivery well into the 
new year. 

Production of hardwoods will no doubt be 
curtailed. Many mills have closed down until 


Fairly Steady 


after the tholidays, while others are being 


forced down by shortage of logs, only those - 


mills having their own logs being able to oper- 
ate. Practically all manufacturers that had been 
running overtime are now running only normal 
time. 


Some Woods in Fair Demand 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—The market for 
hardwoods is rather quiet. Buyers are dis- 
posed to postpone all but unimportant pur- 
chases. The market is not really dull. For 
some woods, particularly thick ash and maple, 
there is still a very fair demand. The slack- 
ened interest is most noticeable in gum, and 
this is largely blamed to curtailment in the 
radio trade. Foreign inquiry is not so good 
as it was a few weeks ago, but there is still 
some negotiation with customers abroad. 
Prices on the whole are held about steady. 

The market for all sorts of hardwood floor- 
ing is very quiet. Quotations on oak flooring 
vary widely. Plain white oak flooring is of- 
fered at $89@95 for first grade; second grade, 
$78@84.50, and third grade, $60@65.. Michigan 
maple flooring is firm at $98.50 for the first 
grade, and first grade birch flooring from that 
— is $88. Canadian stock is offered at $3 
ess. 


West Virginia Woods Dull 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 3.—Wholesalers who 
specialize in the West Virginia hardwoods re- 
port a decided decrease the last week in orders, 
and it is feared that some of the mills may be 
forced to close down on account of large stocks 
on hand. Orders are much smaller than produc- 
tion. Buying by furniture and auto industries is 
virtually at a standstill. The body companies 
still refuse to take shipments of hard maple and 
oak. Present small demand centers around low 
grade maple and thick FAS. Many of the 
orders have been for special items, so that reg- 
ular stocks are being reduced very little. 


Pledge Support to President 


GRANITE City, ILt., Dec. 2.—At a meeting 
held here last week, attended by leading busi- 
ness men of the Four Cities, this section pledged 
itself to co-operate with President Hoover to 
the full extent of its ability, in his efforts to 
stabilize business and bring about permanent 
prosperity. 

Taking a prominent part in the meeting and 
in the plans for boosting business was George 
E. Coudy, president of the Coudy Lumber Co., 
operating yards at Granite City and Madison. 

In a ringing resolution that was telegraphed 
to President Hoover, the business men offered 
their co-operation and pledged themselves to 
promote business that will employ men and 
women in profitable work and to use their best 
efforts to induce others to do the same. The 
presidents of the Chamber of Commerce, indus- 
trial boards, Rotary Club and Optimist Club, 
together with the editor of the Granite City 
Press-Record, were appointed an executive 
committee to devise ways and means to induce 
all organizations, firms and individuals of the 
community to extend their efforts in encourag- 
ing, promoting and supporting every movement 
to the end of its accomplishment. 

As a result of the big construction program 
being inaugurated by the railroads, the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. plant at Granite City 
already has begun work on the construction of 
1,500 cars for the Southern Railway. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will be operating at its 
full capacity before the end of the year. The 
American Steel Foundry is planning extensive 
enlargements and in the industries as a whole 
prospects are brighter now than they were a 
year ago. 
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Wearing Flooring 
for Warehouses 


For many years owners of fac- 
tory buildings and warehouses have 
used Michigan Hard Maple floor- 
ing because it offers the longest 
wear at the least maintenance cost. 


Old Reliable Maple flooring has 
a very compact fibre which makes 
it withstand considerable abuse for 
long periods of time. 


Our stock of hardwood flooring 
embraces a grade. width and thick- 
ness for every purpose. 


Probably 20% or better of all 
Maple, Birch and Beech flooring 
.sold has been manufactured by 
us. Our flooring is truly the 
“Old Reliable” in every sense of 
the word and will sell readily 
for you. 


Mail Coupon Today 


so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now! 

We also manufacture hardwood 


and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 

I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
mums 
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House Favors Tax Reduction 


The announcement of Chairman Hawley that 
the ways and means committee would begin 
consideration at a meeting Wednesday of the 
joint resolution reducing individual and cor- 
poration income taxes one percent and report 
the measure favorably to the House Thursday 
was taken as a clear indication that that branch 
of Congress is prepared to co-operate all along 
the line in the general effort to keep the wheels 
of industry and business going. 

So far as now disclosed, there is no disposi- 
tion in the Senate to block speedy action on 
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this resolution, which by its terms is to become 
effective Jan. 1. The performance of the Sen- 
ate has been decidedly uncertain with regard to 
certain other measures, but the unanimity be- 
hind the demand for tax reduction, as recom- 
mended by President Hoover and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon is so pronounced that no 
serious opposition is expected to develop. 

Spokesmen for corporate interests frankly 
feel that from the standpoint of simple justice 
the corporation tax rate should be brought 
more closely in line with the normal rate on 
individuals and partnerships, and strong sup- 
port has developed behind this contention, It is 
possible, of course, that an attempt may be made 
to reduce taxes below the one percent provided 
for in the joint resolution. This reduction was 
recommended by the administration on the basis 
of conservative estimates as to what the Treas- 
ury could stand and with the idea of making a 
substantial contribution to the general business 
welfare. While a larger reduction would be 
welcomed by corporations, even this relatively 
small cut will be highly beneficial. 


Forester Emphasizes Need of Research 


The need for a stable relationship of the 
forest industries to the forest land and for a 
solution of the problem of economic and pro- 
ductive land use are outstanding features of the 
annual report of Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of 
the Forest Service, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, last. 


“Inevitably,” says Maj. Stuart, “a stable re- 
lationship of the forest industries to the forest 
land will in time be worked out. But the 
process of readjustment to a forest economy 
based on timber growing should, if possible, be 
facilitated by a constructive public policy. Its 
formulation is not a task for foresters alone. It 
will call for the participation of financiers, 
economists and leaders in the field of govern- 
mental and business relationships. For it is a 
question of devising some plan of action that 
will substitute orderly marketing for the present 
pressure to liquidate, without creating a monop- 
olistic control of lumber prices by private in- 
terests or transcending the limits of sound pub- 
lic policy.” 

The report points out that although the coun- 
try’s virgin timber is largely gone economic 
conditions have not reached the point at which 
the remaining stands are being sufficiently hus- 
banded, with due regard to their unique quality 
and to future requirements. Beyond this, the 
pressure to liquidate holdings of virgin timber 
is operating as a powerful deterrent to the re- 
organization of our forest economy on the basis 
of timber growing in place of forest exploita- 
tion, and to more rapid progress in establishing 
right methods of land use. 

“What will eventually have to be worked 
out,” continues Maj. Stuart, “is not only greater 
industrial efficiency, but the making over of the 
industry from one unrelated to and unconcerned 
with forest production to one correlated with 
and based upon the use of: land for sustained, 
permanent supplies of whatever quantities and 
kinds of raw material the industry can profitably 
turn into marketable manufactured products; 
from a migratory and transitory into a fixed 
and permanent industry. And this is more than 
an internal problem of the lumber industry. It 
is also a public end—the attainment of a sound 
forest economy.” 

The forester points out that the lumber in- 
dustry is “seeking efficiency along the same 
lines as other industries.” He adds: “As time 
goes on more and more of the tree will be con- 
verted into industrial products. The cause of 
the present waste of virgin timber is not to be 
found in the attitude of the lumbermen, who 
would gladly utilize more closely if they could, 
but in certain economic maladjustments that the 
lumber industry cannot alter.” 





Maj. Stuart emphasizes the vital need of ex. 
tensive research, in which field, he says, fies 
one of the greatest opportunities for helpful 
Federal action. 

The forester discusses in some detail the sity. 
ation in the southern States, pointing out that 
while the South offers attractive opportunities 
for timber growing, much of the southern 
“piney woods” region is approaching a period 
of non-productivity because of timber depletion, 
As he views the situation, the financial require. 
ments of the States and local communities make 
probable higher rather than lower land taxes, 
Continuing, he says: 

Many millions of acres in the South have 
reached a degree of denudation that virtually 
precludes any hope of their restoration to pro. 
ductiveness as a private undertaking and ap- 
parently insures their eventual abandonment 
to the public through tax forfeiture. 

It is entirely true, says the Forest Service 
report, that much of the South holds out a 
bright prospect for extensive private timber 
growing. The States are making rapid prog- 
ress in fire protection and in building up 
capable forestry departments, and the interest 
of landowners in the possibilities of reforesta- 
tion is becoming fairly widespread. 

Nevertheless, the fact needs to be faced 
squarely that not nearly enough is being done, 
says the Forest Service, and that at the very 
best a gigantic task of forest reclamation is 
going to be forced upon the public as the only 
alternative to permanent land unproductive- 
ness on a major scale. Whether even the pub- 
lic can afford to reforest all the southern 
forest land that has been or will be denuded 
and that private ownership will not wish to 
carry is a question. 

Whatever is done will, to a large extent, 
have to be done locally, through State and 
county action. While the Federal Govern- 
ment has inaugurated land purchases for the 
establishment of a number of small forests 
scattered through the southern pine region, 
these are primarily for demonstration pur- 
poses. How much more than this, if any more, 
the Federal authority should undertake can be 
determined only after the whole situation has 
been studied further, trends have been ob- 
served, the workings of other remedies have 
been taken account of, and, above all, local 
realization of the needs has been fully devel- 
oped and local efforts to meet them have been 
made. 


Gets Blight-Resistant Chestnuts 


In his annual report W. A. Taylor, chief of 
the bureau of plant industry, Department of 
Agriculture, states that an expedition sent to 
Asia for the purpose of procuring seed of 
blight-resistant chestnuts has met with marked 
success. Seeds of the forest type of Japanese 
chestnuts from all of the important chestnut 
regions of Japan have been successfully shipped 
to this country in considerable quantities, and 
the seedlings are now growing in nurseries 
near Washington. 


Clarifying Naval Stores Act 


At a meeting last week attended by represen- 
tatives of the producers and consumers of naval 
stores and officials of the food, drug and in- 
sectide administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, amendments were suggested that are de- 
signed to clarify and to remedy certain defects 
in the Federal Naval Stores Act. One suggested 
amendment would require definite branding of 
packages for sale or shipment with plain and 
conspicuous statements. showing the true kind 
and grade of naval stores contained therein. 
This would not apply to bulk shipments nor to 
shipments moving from the place of production 
to a grading plant. Imported naval stores under 
the suggested amendment would be placed under 
the same restrictions as the domestic products. 

A modification was suggested removing the 
requirement that intent be established in prose- 
cuting violators of the law. The provision was 
made, however, that in the case of rosin the 
willful character of the offense must be proved. 

The principles involved in the suggested 
amendments were considered sound by all rep- 
resentatives present, both of producers and con- 
sumers. 
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Railroads Continue in Market 


The railroads of the country, which recently 
have announced plans for large purchases of 
equipment and extensive improvements to 
trackage, are still placing car orders, and rail- 
road officials last Thursday told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that inquiries are now out for 
several thousand new cars, of various types. 

Within the last week the ‘Chicago, Mil- 
wattkee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad bought 
300 ore cars, and inquiry is now out for 600 
flat cars. Inquiry will be out for 700 box cars, 
1,000 gondola cars, and 750 stock cars as soon 
as specifications have been completed. Fifteen 
heavy freight locomotives and fifteen fast pas- 
senger engines are now under construction. 
Total expenditures of the Milwaukee road in 
1930 will approximate $150,000,000, H. A. 
Scandrett, the president, announced. This will 
include, besides the new equipment, the items 
of maintenance, salaries, and other operating 
expenses. About $2,000,000 will be spent, if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission approves, 
on revision of the line between Polo and Birm- 
ingham, Mo., in conjunction with similar work 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road. The project includes the construction of 
twenty-one miles of new track and the revision 
of five miles of present trackage, to provide a 
double-track line which will be used by both 
railroads. 

The Rock Island road, too, is still in the 
market for equipment. Inquiry is out for 5,000 
cars, which will include 2,000 bax cars, 1,000 
gondola cars, 1,500 auto cars, 250 flat cars, 
and 250 stock cars. The placing of these orders 
is expected to be announced officially within 
a week or so. 

Several railroads too, are reported in the 
market for equipment, and the resultant de- 
mand has been one of the most beneficial in- 
fluences, for the last few weeks, in strengthen- 
ing the tone of the market in southern pine 
and Douglas fir. 


New Process Fireproofs Wood 


New York, Dec. 3.—Raymond W. Storm, of 
George H. Storm & Co., believes that the fire- 
proofing of wood and treating it with preserva- 
tives will greatly increase the use of wood in 
construction. 

Mr. Storm gives an intelligent and instruc- 
tive picture as to the time and money expended 
by the company in studying and perfecting a 
new fireproofing process. He says the firm 
and its experts have exerted great care not to 
repeat the mistakes made by previous experi- 
menters. 

Mr. Storm says the ancients knew how to 

preserve wood, that nature has converted it 
into stone and coal so there is nothing new in 
treating wood and making it “firesafe.” He 
declares, however, that there is much that is 
new in recent methods of treatment as well 
as in results obtained. 
_ The greatest obstacle to the use of chem- 
icals in treating woods is their affinity for air 
and water, which has usually made them lose 
fire-resisting qualities in a very short while, 
Mr. Storm points out. He claims that this 
tendency has been completely overcome in 
“Firesafe” lumber, and he contends that his 
experts have evolved a combination of chem- 
icals non-soluble in water and with no tendency 
to oxidation. 

Mr. Storm emphasizes the many phases of 
the lumber industry which would be affected 
by “Firesafe” lumber, covering almost every 
form of construction from tool houses along 
railroads to bridges and roofed structures, for 
aside from making wood fire resistent it makes 
it impervious to decay. 

Mr. Storm illustrates the fire-safing process 
with a series of slides. These show the sgak- 
ing of the lumber on cars, the huge cylinders 
used, the introduction of chemicals and the 
very simple and efficacious manner in which all 
the necessary operations are carried through. 
Briefly, the process is the introduction of steam 
into a cylinder, the moisture being drawn out 





in a vacuum, after which the chemical is 
pumped in and by pressure impregnates the 
wood. 

A new and important feature is the drying 
of the lumber and a new type of dryer de- 
signed and built by George H. Storm & Co. 
The feature of this apparatus is the applica- 
tion of the vacuum and the circulation of the 
remaining air by means of a blower within the 
cylinder. The corrugated metal separators are 
also of great importance. 

Mr. Storm makes tests of the “Firesafe” 
wood by using an acetylene welding flame of 
6,000 degrees Fahrenheit. Under this heat, 
steel fuses and melts away while the wood 
refuses to burst into flame. 

After four minutes of intensive effort, a 
treated 2 x 9 spruce plank is still unpierced, 
but a % x 3-inch piece of steel is cut off in 
twelve seconds by the flame, while it requires 
a minute and a half to perform the same op- 
eration on a piece of 34x3-inch white pine 
“Firesafe” lumber. 


Growth of Philippine Lumbering 


New York, Dec. 2.—According to the annual 
report of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, Philippine mahog- 
any and other hardwoods gained materially in 
popularity both in the local and foreign mar- 
kets. The statistics compiled by the bureau of 
forestry, Manila, show that the total quantity 
cut from the public forests amounted to 535,- 
732,000 board feet as against 404,969,000 board 
feet for 1927, or an increase of about 19 per- 
cent. This increase in production during 1928 
was made possible at least in part through the 
opening up of twenty-one new sawmills in vari- 
ous parts of the islands. A few of the larger 
mills increased their output in order to take 
care of their constantly increasing orders from 
all parts of the world. The total number of 
mills now operating in the Philippines is seven- 
ty-one. Other new large sawmills are now in 
process of erection. 

The total exports of Philippine woods for 
1928 amounted to 85,597,736 board feet as 
against 72,054,632 board feet for 1927, or an 
increase of 13,543,104 board feet. This is con- 
clusive proof, says the editor of the “Commerce 
and Industry Journal” for September, 1929, 
that Philippine lumber has not only created a 
great demand in the lumber market of *the 
world, but also that the demand is continuous 
and may be expected to grow bigger every 
year. The increasing demand for Philippine 
woods in the foreign markets is shown in the 
following table of exports covering the period 
from 1919 to 1928 inclusive: 





Export Export 
Year (Board Feet) Year (Board Feet) 
Se SUTeeee 1986 wscess 50,746,864 
, Ea eGu 13,868.366 2925 ...0%: 52,216,872 
| ee 14.706 200 12986 ..cecss 62,709,600 
lA 18,285,000 eee 72,054,632 
\ eer 36,949,904 2) rs 85,597,736 


According to the bureau’s figures the exports 
during the decade ended December 31, 1928, 
have increased about 1,200 percent. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of all the lumber exported, 
or 41,753,864 board feet, was shipped to the 
United States; about 20,000,000 feet went to 
Japan, 12,000,000 feet to China, 6,000,000 feet to 
the United Kingdom and the balance to Aus- 
tralia, Hongkong, Italy, Netherlands, Africa 
etc. 


“‘Book of Smiles’’ Ready 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 2.—The Standard 
Dry Kiln Co., of this city, advises that the 
Christmas and announcement number of its 
Book of Smiles is off the press and ready for 
distribution. Anyone in the lumber industry 
who has not received this number may have 
it by writing to the Standard Dry Kiln Co. The 
announcement edition of the Book of Smiles 
contains many pages of humorous matter and 
also tells of Standard’s recent consolidation with 
the General Dry Kiln Co. and the Welch Dry 
Kiln Co., of New Orleans. In thus combining 
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the resources, engineering staff and servicing 
staff of these various concerns under the Stan- 
dard Dry Kiln Co. in the territory east of the 
Rockies, an efficient organization is available 
for most effectively handling the lumbermen’s 
kiln drying problems. 


Hymeneal 


HAWKINS-SLOCOMBE. One of the promi- 
nent lumbermen of Kalispell, Mont., James H. 
Hawkins, and Miss Mae Slocombe, were mar- 
ried on Monday, Nov. 25, at the Presbyterian 
Church in Butte. The bride has for a num- 
ber of years been in. the office of the Daily 
Inter Lake as bookkeeper and is well known 
in Kalispell. The bridegroom has been with 
the Kalispell Lumber Co., of Kalispell, as 
sales manager for some time. After a honey- 
moon spent in the Hast, Mr. and Mrs. Haw- 
kins will be at home to their friends in Kal- 
ispell, about the first of the year. 


DERBY-ZAHM. Returning from the Har- 
vard-Yale football game on Monday, Nov. 25, 
Donald B. Derby, president of the Eastwood 
Lumber Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Agnes Kuckoff Zahm, also of that city, stopped 
off in New London, Conn., long enough to be 
married. The ceremony was performed in the 
Navy Chapel there. Mr. and Mrs. Derby will 
make their home in the Mayflower Apartments 
in Syracuse. Mr. Derby is prominent in the 
lumber trade of that city, 





Northern Woods 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 











Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 














Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 

Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
































Reparation Awarded by Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—Rates on lum- 
ber and other forest products from. Korbel, 
Humboldt County, California, to specified 
points in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, applied on 60 carload shipments 
moving between May 21 and Sept. 8, 1925, 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded the rates from 
the California coast group to the same des- 
tinations. This is the finding of Division 2 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 21924, which was submitted under 
the shortened procedure. The Charles Nelson 
Co. and Northern Redwood Lumber Co., com- 
plainants, are directed to comply with Rule V 
of the Rules of Practice in determining the 
amount of reparation due. 


In No. 21438—Briggs Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. et al. 
—Division 2 finds that rates charged on ap- 
proximately 177 carloads of lumber shipped 
from points in the South and Southwest to 
Detroit, Mich., via Ohio River crossings, with 
transit services at Moraine, Ohio, were in- 
applicable. The applicable rates on these 
shipments, Division 2 states, were the com- 
bination rates constructed to and beyond the 
Ohio River crossings subject to the com- 
bination rule, plus a transit charge of $6.30 
a car. Reparation is awarded on this basis 
as to shipments moving within the statutory 
period, the amount to be determined in ac- 
cordance with Rule V. The Briggs company 
manufactures automobile bodies. 


In No. 21797 Division 2 finds unreasonable 
the assessment of diversion charges on in- 
terstate carload shipments of pine lumber in 
addition to local rates to and beyond points 
of reconsignment or diversion in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Illinois, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, New York and Indiana. 
The Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. 
and other defendants in this proceeding are 
ordered to discontinue such charges. Fifteen 
carload shipments are involved in the case. 
The Baker Lumber Co., J. E. Clement Lumber 
Co., Duffee Lumber Co., Pocahontas Lumber 
Co., J. W. and W. L. Farrier Lumber Co., 
Jefferson Lumber Co., Laumer-Griffith Lum- 
ber Co., McGinnis Lumber Co., Burdette Lum- 
ber Co., Standard Lumber Co. and Southern 
Lumber Co., complainants, are directed to 
comply with Rule V in arriving at the 
amount of reparation due on the basis of 
this finding. 


May Necessitate General Revision 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—That fourth sec- 
tion orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which have recently been issued, 
may require a general revision in the rate 
structure of forest products, according to 
announcement made here today by J. fi. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, who will 
wage a fight for proper correction through 
his organization for the hardwood industry. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued so called fourth section orders under 
the long- and short-haul clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which will undoubtedly 
have a disastrous effect upen the rate struc- 
ture of forest products unless they are modi- 
fied,” said Mr. Townshend in discussing the 
ruling. “The orders deny the carriers fourth 

' section relief on forest products from points 
in the South and Southwest to the principal 
consuming territory in the North, East and 
West, or grant them such relief subject to 
highly restrictive limitations. Important 
roads have notified us that unless these or- 
ders are modified they will be compelled to 
revise the rate structure on some such basis 
as a percentage of first class or practically 
on a mileage scale, which will destroy com- 
petitive relationships, group adjustments and 
open routes, to the serious disadvantage of 
the industry as well as the carriers. 

“Every branch of our industry is vitally in- 
terested in the underlying fundamentals of 
the rate structure on forest products, spe- 
cially competitive relationships, group ad- 


justments, and a wide application of open 


routes between consuming and producing 
points. Modification of the orders which have 
been issued by the commission is therefore 
of such far reaching importance to our mem. 
bers as well as the carriers that a joint con. 
ference between the representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the lumber 
industry and the railroads, was held ip 
Washington recently. Frank Carnahan, oyr 
eastern manager, represented the association 
at the conference. He vigorously supported 
applications presented by the southern and 
southwestern roads for a postponement of 
the effective date of the commission’s orders, 
It was further understood that the carriers 
would immediately prepare petitions for re. 
opening, reconsideration and modification of 
the outstanding orders with a view to elimi- 
nating those features which will adversely 
affect the rate structure on forest products, 
These petitions will be presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at an early 
date by a joint committee of carriers and 
shippers, on which this association will be 
represented.” 


Inquiries and Orders for Railway Cars 


In the latest issue of the Railway Age the 
following inquiries and orders for railway 
cars were reported: 

The Reading is inquiring for from 1,000 to 
2,000 box cars of 50 tons capacity. The Mis- 
souri Pacific budget for 1930 includes 600 coal 
cars and 25 caboose cars. The St. Louis-San 
Francisco has ordered 3,800 freight cars, the 
awards being as follows: 1,000 box, Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Co.; 1,500 box, American Car & 
Foundry Co.; 300 automobile, General Ameri- 
can Car Co.; 700 coal, Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co.; 300 coal, Company Shops; 300 under- 
frames, Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Nov. 23 totaled 950,280 cars, the car 
service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation has announced. 

This was a reduction of 78,957 cars under 
the corresponding week of 1928, but an in- 
crease of 109,638 cars above the corresponding 
week of 1927. It was a reduction of 33,043 
cars under the week ended Nov. 16, 1929. 

Forest products loadings totaled 54,796 cars, 
9,919 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
1,209 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Miscellaneous freight loadings for the week 
totaled 349,377 cars, 37,864 cars below the 
same week last year but 34,349 cars above 
the corresponding week of 1927. Loadings of 
merchandise less than carload lot freight 
amounted to 257,801 cars, a reduction of 
2,629 cars under the same week in 1928, but 
32,172 cars above the same week of 1927. 
Coal loadings amounted to 192,010 cars, a de- 
crease of 8,880 cars under the same week in 
1928 but 39,216 cars above the same week of 
1937. Ore loadings amounted to 15,744 cars, 
a decrease of 2,008 cars under the same week 
in 1928 but an increase of 4,714 cars compared 
with the corresponding week of 1927. Coke 
loadings amounted to 10,975 cars, an increase 
of 416 cars above the corresponding week of 
1928 and 1,715 cars over the same week of 
1927. Grain and grain products loadings for 
the week totaled 39,760 cars, a reduction of 
15,017 cars under the corresponding week of 
1928 and 2,995 cars under the same period 
of 1927. Live stock loadings totaled 29,817 
cars, 3,056 cars under the same week last 
year but 1,676 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1927. 





Warnincs of the prevalence of elm canker 
in American elm trees has been sent out by the 
plant disease control division of the Wisconsin 
department of agriculture and marketing. The 
disease in young trees can be partially elimi- 
nated by grafting, it is pointed out by E. L. 
Chambers of the plant disease division, and he 
adds that 5,000 or more American elms were 
destroyed in Wisconsin nurseries last summer 
because of the disease. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Cherokee—Smith Lumber Co. sold 
planing mill equipment and retired from the lum- 
ber business at this point. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Oak Park Lumber 
& Milling Co. changing name to Oak Park Lum- 

r Co. 
nee Francisco—John A. Hooper Co., lumber, 
moving from 110 Market St. to 311 California St. 

San Francisco—Kirchman Hardwood Co. and 
Sanders & Kirchman (Inc.) moving from 599 
Brannan St. to 25th and 3rd. 

San Francisco—Stockton Lumber Co. has moved 
its offices from 110 Market St. to 311 California St. 

San Francisco—Valley Lumber Co. moving from 
110 Market St. to 311 California St. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—Amos Lumber Corporation 
and Thompson Veneer Co. merged under name of 
Amos-Thompson Corporation. 

New Augusta—Stutz Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded 
by New Augusta Lumber Co. 

Vincennes—W. Simpson Lumber Co. sold to 
G. F. Osterhage Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Sabula—T. E. Croson succeeded by J. 
H. Ritchie in the lumber and coal business. 

KANSAS. Great Bend—T. P. Fair Lumber Co.; 
T. M. Keegan sold interest to Dr. E. E. Morrison, 

NEW MEXICO. Hatch—Hollowell & Brownlee 
Co. sold to Porter Lumber Co, 


NEW YORK. Smithtown Branch — Sinclair 
Handshaw succeeded by Sinclair Handshaw Lum- 
ber Corporation. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—Williams 
Lumber Co. succeeded by J. J. Haggarty. 

OHIO. Barnesville—Smith Lumber Co, has pur- 
chased the lumber and building construction de- 
partments of the T. & A. Rogers Co. 

New Madison—J. A, Flaig & Son succeeded by 
Jason Ashbaugh. 

OREGON. Coquille — Wernich-Finley Lumber 
Co. has sold its sawmill to A. C, Ruby and George 
Finley. 

Medford—Pickett Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Economy Lumber Co. 

Molalla—Grout & Gibbons have sold their saw- 
mill to Robert Zink. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lebanon—Penn Lumber Co. 
sold to Palmyra Lumber & Supply Co. 


WASHINGTON. Colfax—J. R,. Good and R. & 
BE. Reid have sold their planing mill at 214 §S, 
Main St. to R. K. Bollerman and others. 

WISCONSIN. Barron and Poskin—Barron Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Andersen Yard Co., of Bayport, 
Minn. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Scotia—The Pacific Lumber Co. 
has let contract for erection of dry kiln and lum- 
ber storage building, etc.; cost, $350,000. 

San Pedro—Pan Pacific Piling & Construction 
Co. to erect dry: kiln. 

Santa Monica—Alley Bros. Lumber Co. has be- 
gun erection of yard improvements. 

GBRORGIA. Thomasville—Georgia Crate & Bas- 
ket Co. will erect a 50x60 ft. hamper plant to 
cost $15.000. 

KENTUCKY. Bardwell—W. 3B. Elliston has 
Sens rebuilding sawmill recently destroyed by 
re. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown — McKelvey Forest 
Products Co., of Hollidaysburg, Pa., has let con- 
— for construction of a large timber-treating 
plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—The Asheboro 
Chair Co. will erect a 60x90 ft. main factory 
building, and a 40x200 ft. finishing building and 
dry kiln. 

VERMONT. Burlington—The Haigh Lumber 
Co. will erect a two-story, 65x102 ft. woodwork- 
ing factory; cost about $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Grays Harbor 
Chair Co. will erect factory building costing about 
$100,000. 

Chehalis—Winston Lumber & Timber Co. will 
erect a 36x70 ft. shop building and 20x30 ft. office 
building on North National Ave. 

Port Angeles—The Olympic Forest Products Co. 
pee owasded contract for installing machinery in 
ulp mill. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Crown Sash, 
Door & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. J. McGuire Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. Charles J. McGuire, 
225 N. Franvisco Ave. 

Naperville—Moore Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
Dorated. 

INDIANA. Union City—Union City Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; 100 shares, $100 par 
value; old concern. 

LOUISIANA. Ville Platte—Ville Platte Lum- 
er Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000. 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak—The Oak Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Pauley Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000; old concern. 

NEW JERSEY. Union City—Woodcliff Tile & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; re- 
tail lumber, 

NEW YORK. New York—Globe Materials Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000; retail lumber. 
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Port Richmond—Jas. E. Price, incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; retail lumber, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Whiteville — Thompson- 
Ripple Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Clayton—Burnett-Wyes Lumber 
Co., incorporated, 

OREGON. Bandon—Cedar Export Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; logging and sawmill. 

Prineville—Smith Bros. Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Stewart Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Salem—Western Board Products Co. increasing 
capital to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Butler—Butler Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Pittsburgh—C, Magill Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Pottstown—Frederick Bros., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000; old concern. 

Primrose—Victor Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Montague Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—C, B. & M. Logging 
Co. decreasing capital to $25,000. 

Everett—Cedar Manufacturers’ Association, in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000; lumber grading, etc. 

Seattle—The Washington Box & Veneer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Tacoma—Vilas Timber Co., reducing capital 
from $800,000 to $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Kaukauna—Fox River Veneer & 
Basket Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Redwood City—West Bay Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 

Santa Monica—The West Coast Lumber Co. has 
engaged in business at 1621 20th St. under man- 
agement of W. J. Bowman and Edward F. Givens. 

San Francisco—Feil & Paradise has started a 
ere ee manufacturing business at 703 Mar- 
et St. 

San Francisco—Jenks Frame Mill Co. has be- 
gun manufacturing business at 1333 Jessie. 

San Francisco—Masterbuilt Trunk Factory re- 
cently began business at 417 Market St. 

West Hollywood—Bankline Lumber Co. No. 1, 
new branch opened at 9060 Santa Monica Blvd. 

LOUISIANA. Pineville—Pineville Lumber Co. 
will begin operations about Jan. 

MINNESOTA. Aurora—West End Lumber Co. 
has started a retail business. 

NEBRASKA. Fullerton—Fullerton Planing Mill 
recently began operation. 

NEW YORK. Dunkirk—The Lumber Store has 
opened on Main St. Wendell Woodbury and Carl 
Gens, props. 

Woodville—Jason Lumber Co. has started a re- 
tail business. 

OKLAHOMA, Shawnee — Bell- Heard Lumber 
Co. has begun a retail business. 

TEXAS. Goose Creek—Lutman Lumber Co. 
opening new lumber yard. 

Karnes City—J. H. Richey has opened a retail 
lumber yard. 

Levelland—S. 8S. Ripley is building lumber sheds 
on West Austin St. and is opening a lumber and 
coal business in addition to building business. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Sudden Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in machine shop, $5,000. 

COLORADO. Willard—Lumber yard of Willard 
Lumber Co. suffered $10,000 fire loss caused by 
defective flue; fully covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—Hon Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $100,000; yards, office, manufacturing de- 
partments damaged; plant will be rebuilt, Mr. 
Hon announced. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Dwight Hinckley. Wholesale 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000; office building 
and stock of redwood and white pine lumber de- 
stroyed. 

Westerville—H. L. Bennett Mfg. Co., lumber, 
coal and implements; loss by fire, $30,000; plant 
destroyed; announcement is made of rebuilding 
plans. 

PENNSYLVANIA. East Stroudsburg — East 
Stroudsburg Lumber Co., loss by fire, $12,000; 
planing mill and machinery damaged. 

VIRGINIA. Bedford—Bedford Hardwood Co., 
loss by fire in building at present occupied by 
Cotton By-Products & Chemical Co. 


SRBC eeeaeeas: 


Wholesale Millworkers Consolidate 


Loursvitte, Ky., Dec. 2.—O. O. Byron & Co. 
and Fred G. Jones & Co., wholesale sash, door 
and millwork establishments, recently effected a 
consolidation and are now operating as the 
Byron Sash & Door Co., of Louisville, the 
business being carried on from the plant of the 
Fred G. Jones & Co. O. O. Byron is president 
and treasurer, Frank E. Bibb, vice president 
and sales manager, and V. J. Pfeiffer, secretary, 
of the new organization. Officials have an- 
nounced that the policy will be continued of 
selling only to recognized retail lumber dealers. 
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LOOKS EASY 
— And it is! 


he problem of loading or unloading 
lumber becomes no problem at all 
when a Standard Conveyor is used. 
Two men and gravity then do the 
work of five men—actually transport 
the lumber in fewer hours and with 
considerably less effort. 


What does this mean to you? Just 
this: The opportunity is now yours 
for raising efficiency to a point you 
perhaps did not think was possible; 
for saving time and labor to an extent 
that will reflect encouragingly on the 
profit sheet. 


Why, therefore, use the old man-carry 
method of “toting” lumber? Men tire; 
slow up; rest—a Standard Conveyor 
never does! It operates smoothly, 
quickly, uninterruptedly, day after day, 
year after year. And special con- 
struction features mean absolute satis- 
faction. 


Send for descriptive catalog 






CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST.PAUL MINNESOTA 


BALTIMORE OFFICH........++-+++ee+0015 W. Franklin St. 
BOSTON OFFICE. ........ssseccseseseeeeesest05 Boylston St. 
BUFFALO OFFICE. .......... soseeees +908 Ellicott Square 
CHICAGO GUVIGE qn ccccccccscccccvscccvccscoccsveveses 
oe vccece 400 W. Madison St., Room 2350, Daily News Bldg. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE........+++++eee+0+01106 Ingalls Bldg, 


CLEVELAND OFFICE.........++++e++e+++-5005 Euclid Ave, 
DALLAS OFFICE. ........ceceeeeeseseeseesss6818 Oram Bt. 
DETROIT OFFICE..... socceceeee-420 U. 8. Mortgage Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY OFFICDB........+++++++++++-13821 Union Ave. 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE..........+.+. 835 So. San Pedro St. 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICB............+.++.1008 Magazine St. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE..............420 Lexington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE........+.++++++-2401 Chestnut 8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE.............4401 San Bruno Ave, 
SEATTLE OFFICE..............+-821 Lumber Exchange Bidg- 
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MG Do Your if 
Christmas Shopping 


Easy! 


Nothing could be more appro- 
priate from a lumberman than 
the delightful books of Douglas 
Malloch, The Lumberman Poet 
—'‘‘the poet who makes living a 
joy.” 

All you have to do is to write 
the American Lumberman and 
say what book or books, and 
how many. One letter, one 
check, and your shopping’s done, 
easily, inexpensively. 


If you wish, we will send the 
books to separate addresses, 
with a letter in each case from 
us, saying the book is a gift from 
you. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE HOME 


Come on Home: Poems of humor and 
sentiment, of home and home things, 
to read, to recite, and to send to the 
absent. Every home should have it. 
Bound in cheery blue cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Little Hop-Skipper: Poems for children 
to read, and for parents to read aloud, 
to the delight of both. Full of the 
whimsical fancies of childhood. _II- 
lustrated. $1.50, postpaid. 


ABOUT THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


In Forest Land: Songs of the woods and 
the lumber camps, a book whose 
steady popularity with those who 
know the forest has carried it 
through four editions. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.25, postpaid. 


Re-Sawed Fables: A collection of amus- 
ing prose tales about the lumber busi- 
ness’ each with a fitting moral. $1, 
postpaid. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Heart Content: Read it, and you 
will know why Douglas Malloch is 
called “the poet who makes living a 
joy.” A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 
friend. $1.25, postpaid. 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are: 
Around his famous poem with that 
title, Mr. Malloch has woven more 
than a hundred others to inspire the 
every-day man. Bound in red, Span- 
ish leather, grained. $1.25, postpaid. 


Address the Publisher: 
431 South Dearborn Street f 
Chicago, Ill. 














CHARLES MICKLE, 
Mickle, Dyment & Son, Gravenhurst, Ont., 


senior partner of 


who operates mills at various Ontario 
points, and a large retail lumber business 
in Toronto, died at Gravenhurst on Nov. 29, 
from heart failure, in his 81st year. Mr. 
Mickle had been in failing health for two 
years past, but had taken an active interest 
in his business affairs, attending his office 
on the day before his death. He was one 
of the surviving pioneer lumber producers 
of Ontario, having conducted a sawmill 
business with Simon Dyment, of Barrie, for 
over half a century, operating mills at Gra- 
venhurst, Severn Bridge and Fenelon Falls. 
He was born near Guelph, Ont., and moved 
to Muskoka in 1877, from Cargill, Ont. Dur- 
ing the last ten years he had also been ex- 
tensively interested in the mining develop- 
ment of northern Ontario. Mr. Mickle was 
closely associated with municipal affairs, 
having held the office of mayor of Graven- 
hurst and other municipal positions. He 
was a Liberal in politics and a staunch ad- 
vocate of temperance. Mr. Mickle was noted 
for his generosity and freely contributed to 
any worthy cause. He was a keen patron of 
clean sport, and was honorary president of 
the Gravenhurst Curling Club for twenty 
years. Mr. Mickle is survived by his widow, 
formerly Miss Emma Rowe, of Paisley, Ont. 
They were married over 53 years ago. He 
is survived also by two daughters, Mrs. 
Howard Cane, Newmarket, and Mrs. George 
Harper, Kitchener, and also one son, Charles 
S. Mickle, of Gravenhurst, who has taken 
over his father’s business duties during re- 
cent years. There are also three brothers 
and four sisters surviving, and eight grand- 
children. Mr. Mickle was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Robert Dollar, the noted lum- 
ber king and steamship owner of the United 
States, whose early days were spent in Can- 
ada. 


CLARENCE I. McNAIR, organizer of the 
Northwest Paper Co. at Cloquet, Minn., died 
at his home in Dansville, N. Y., Tuesday, 
Nov. 26, at the age of 70. Mr. McNair was 
a prominent figure in the paper industry in 
Minnesota 35 years ago. He was associated 
with the late B. F. Nelson, of Minneapolis, 
In several business enterprises and was a 
member of the Minnesota highway commis- 
sion during the seven years of his residence 
in the State. Mr. McNair was born in Scotts- 
burg, N. Y., in 1859, the son of David Mc- 
Nair. When he was four years old his par- 
ents moved to Dansville. As a young man 
he began work with the Woodruff Paper 
Co. in New York, and later, with his father, 
assumed its management. In 1887 Mr. Mc- 
Nair went to Minneapolis and obtained a 
position with the Nelson-Spencer Paper Co., 
now the B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Co. Five 
years later he joined with Mr. Nelson in 
forming the Hennepin Paper Co. of Little 
Falls, Minn. In 1893 he organized the North- 
west Paper Co. and became its vice presi- 
dent and manager, but after five years re- 
signed because of ill health and moved back 
to Dansville. Mr. McNair was a member of 
the executive committee of the Clara Bar- 
ton Chapter of the Red Cross. He was a 
director of the Dansville General Hospital 
and of the Union Hose Co., and a member 
of the Rotary Club, board of trade, St. Pe- 
ter’s Memorial Episcopal church and Ma- 
sonic orders. Death followed a ten days’ 
illness of pneumonia. Mr. McNair is sur- 
vived by his wife. Mrs. Anna Isabelle Mc- 
Nair; two sons, Clarence, jr., of Cloquet, 
Minn., and William McNair of Philadelphia, 
and two daughters, Mrs. George Stillman of 
Duluth, Minn., and Mrs. John Hume of Pan- 
ama. 


ROBERT FOSTER WHITMER, for many 
years prominent in the lumber industry of 
Philadelphia, died last Wednesday, Nov. 27, 
at his home in Chestnut Hill, a suburb of 
that city. He was born Jan. 25, 1864, near 
Sunbury, Pa., and was graduated from La- 
fayette College in 1885. Mr. Whitmer had 
been president of the Buffalo Lumber Co., 
Condon-Lane Lumber Co., and J. T. Rum- 
barger Lumber Co., all of West Virginia; 
William Whitmer & Son’s Lumber Co., and 
R. F. Whitmer (Inc.) Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia; Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Central West Virginia & South- 
ern Railroad, Virginia, and the Parsons Pulp 
& Paper Co., Parsons, W. Va. With the ex- 
ception of the last of these organizations he 
retired from active participation in business 
ten years ago. Mr. Whitmer was a member 
of the Union League, Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, St. Andrew’s Society, Philadelphia 


Cricket Club and Lodge No. 22 F. and A. M. 
of Sunbury. He is survived by five children: 
of Bellefonte; 


Mrs. John G. Love, Mrs. 


Charlemagne T. Wolfe, Robert _P. Whitmer 
jr., of New York; Rachael P. Whitmer ang 
Ellen Isabelle Whitmer, of Chestnut Hill, 


GRANT B. WILLIAMS, engineer and archi. 
tect of Tacoma, Wash., died Nov. 22 at g 
Tacoma hospital after a lingering illness, 
Mr. Williams was known on the Pacific coast 
as the designer and constructor of many of 
the largest industrial plants, including gey. 
eral important lumber mills. One of the 
monuments to his memory is the forestry 
building at Portland for the Lewis & Clark 
Fair which is now used as a museum. In 
1907 he designed what was then the world’s 
largest sawmill at Samoa, Calif. He de- 
signed two of the buildings at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific exposition in Seattle which 
are now used by the University of Wash- 
ington. His last work was the construction 
of the Milwaukee docks in Tacoma. When 
a young man he.-set up and operated the 
first band sawmill in Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Williams was born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
1865. He was a graduate of Cornell univer. 
sity. He is survived by two sons, three 
daughters and five sisters. 


LOUIS B. ARTERBURN, whose death was 
briefly noted in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 43 years old. He 
died on Tuesday, Nov. 26, in the Bastern 
Illinois sanitarium at Champaign, Ill. Heart 
disease was the cause of his death. Mr. 
Arterburn had devoted his life to the lum- 
ber trade and was widely known among 
lumbermen of the State. He had been man- 
ager of the Alexander Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Champaign, Ill., for seven years and prior 
to that was manager of a yard in Colchester, 
Ill. He was a district officer of Hoo-Hoo, 
and active in the State association. He was 
also a member of the Knights Templar, Elks 
and the Champaign Chamber of Commerce. 
He was one of the organizers and a past 
president of the Exchange Club, of Cham- 
paign. Mr. Arterburn was_born in Charles- 
ton, Ill., April 19, 1886, and later lived for 
a time in Sterling, Ill. A widow, Mrs. Zoe 
Arterburn, survives, with two children, 
Louis and Betty. His mother and one sister 
also survive. 


CHARLES E. LOVETT, for thirty years ac- 
tive in the lumber industry in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, died last Sunday in Detroit, and 
his funeral was held at his home there, where 
he had been living since he retired from busi- 
ness in 1923. He was 62 years old. Mr. Lovett 
began his lumber career when he was a young 
man. From 1893 to 1901 he was a lumber in- 
spector for Charles Christianson, of Manistee, 
Mich., and then went to Rhinelander, Wis.. 
where from 1901 to 1918 he was in charge of 
the hardwood department of the Brown Bros. 
Lumber Co. During 1919 and 1920 he was a 
member of the wholesale firm of Lovett & 
Pierce, in Rhinelander. In 1921 he became 
secretary-treasurer of the Thunder Lake Lum- 
ber Co., and continued in that capacity until 
1923, when he decided that thirty years was 
enough of a business experience, and disposed 
of his holdings. He retired then, and made 
his home in Detroit. 


JOHN M. DOUGLASS, for the last twenty- 
three years manager of the Iron City Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler and manufacturer of 
southern pine, at Birmingham, Ala., and one 
of the old timers in the lumber game there, 
died on Nov. 13 after a short illness. Or- 
ganizing the Iron City company in conjunc- 
tion with R. M. Jenkins, sr., of the Jenkins 
Lumber Co., on a small scale, he was able, 
through diligent attention to business, to 
build up one of the larger wholesaling con- 
cerns of the South, and to earn the confi- 
dence of the trade in general. Mr. Douglass 
enjoyed the distinction of knowing person- 
ally a greater number of mill men than any 
other dealer in his section, it is said. For 
twenty years and more he had covered the 
producing section of the South as well as 
the consuming territories. Surviving are 
the widow, two sons and two daughters. 


HORACE JONES, a member of the lumber 
trade at Bath, N. Y., for the last forty years, 
died on Nov. 28, following several weeks 
illness. He was 72 years old and was born 
at Thurston, near Bath. In 1885 he removed 
with his brother to the vicinity of Bath, 
where they engaged in farming. Later he 
became engaged in the lumber business 4s 
a member of Jones Bros., dealing in lumber 
and millwork. The business has been con- 
tinued since. He was a director of the Bath 
National Bank, a member of the Centenary 
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Methodist Church and of the Rotary Club. 
surviving are his wife, a son, Ward, of 
Bath, and two daughters, Frances, of Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Fay Saxton, of East 
Rochester. 


A. C. STONE, aged 84, for 20 years in the 
lumber business in Centerville, Iowa, operat- 
jing the Centerville Lumber Co., which later 
pecame the Fisher Lumber Co., died Nov. 27, 
at St. Joseph’s hospital, Centerville. He was 
porn April 23, 1846, at Ashtabula, Iowa, go- 
ing to Centerville in 1892 and entering the 
lumber business there. In 1913 he moved 
to Des Moines but went to Ottumwa in 1916 
where he had since resided. He was visit- 
ing his daughters, Mrs. 8S. I. Moore and 
Mrs. James H. Adamson, in Centerville, 
when he was stricken, two weeks ago. He 
had served with an Iowa company in the 
Civil war. His widow and three daughters 
survive. 


PRNEST L. CLARK, president of the Val- 
entine Clark Co., of Minneapolis, and Spo- 
kane, Wash., died Nov. 27 at the Northwest- 
ern Hospital in Minneapolis. Mr. Clark was 
61 years old and was well known in busi- 
ness circles in the Northwest and on the 
coast. He was born in Chicago in 1868, go- 
ing to Minneapolis in 1911 in connection 
with his business, which was that of a 
wholesaler and producer of poles and ties. 
He was a member of Hoo-Hoo, the Minne- 
apolis Club and the Chicago Athletic Club. 
Mr. Clark is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. E. G. Pyle, Los Angeles. 


CHARLES LEVY, president of the Charles 
Levy Lumber Co., of Chicago, Ill., was found 
dead in the garage at the lumber yard, 33800 
Belmont Avenue, on Friday, Nov. 29. Death 
was caused by asphyxiation, Mr. Levy hav- 
ing evidently left his motor running while 
he closed the garage doors. He was 50 


Events of Week 


(Continued from Page 41) 
stock thereon, up to a standard which, with 
a determined forest policy, will preserve range 
and water values. 

This 1929 report shows a result, in an un- 
usually bad year, of some damage to six one- 
thousandths of the area thus co-operatively 
guarded. 
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U.S. Machinery Exports Increase 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 30.—American saw- 
mill and woodworking machinery is becoming 
more in demand in foreign markets, figures re- 
leased by Shirl H. Blalock, district manager of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
here, reveal. These exports totaled more than 
$3,200,000 in 1928 as compared to $2,560,000 in 
1927, $2,434,000 in 1926 and $2,446,000 in 1925. 

Twenty-two percent of these exports went 
to Canada in 1928, exceeding the previous year 
by 55 percent. The United Kingdom purchased 
in 1928 machinery to the amount of $457,000, a 
slight increase over 1927, but 57 percent greater 
than business done in 1926. Russia, which up 
to 1928 purchased an average of $40,800 worth, 
spent $275,000 in 1928. The Philippine Islands 
and Australia each purchased more than 
$200,000 worth of sawmill and woodworking 
machinery in 1928. 





Group Insurance for 15,006 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 30.—In the largest 
group insurance policy ever written here be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 employees of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s logging camps, 
mills, railroads, steamship lines and offices on 
Puget Sound and in the East will be covered 
by life, accident, and health insurance. The 
Insurance will cost the timber company about 
$250,000 a year and the coverage will amount 
to about $18,100,000. All employees are af- 
fected. 

The big policy was written this week in the 
offices of H. K. Dent, president of the American 
Insurance Agency here which represented the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. In size the policy 
is exceeded on the Pacific coast only by that 
written for the Southern Pacific. The policy 
contract was signed by W. L. McCormick, sec- 
retary of the lumber company, and F. R, Tit- 


years old. Mr. Levy was well known and 
well liked in the Chicago lumber trade. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Sarah Levy, two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Dorothy Pressman and Miss‘ :tuth 
Levy, and two sons, Leonard and Sidney 
Levy. Three brothers also survive. Funeral 
services were held on Monday afternoon. 


ELDON B. PIERCE, 78 years old, retired 
lumber dealer and a resident of Anderson, 
Ind., practically all his life, died at his 
home in that city on Thursday, Nov. 28. Mr. 
Pierce for many years owned and operated 
one of the last large sawmills in Anderson. 
After disposing of his sawmill interests he 
continued in the retail lumber business for 
many years. He is survived by a widow, 
one son and three sisters. Mr. Pierce was 
well known to the trade in central Indiana. 


ARTHUR NEWHAM, representative of 
the Edham Co., stained shingle manufactur- 
er, of Vancouver, B. C., and Mrs. Newham 
both lost their lives last Saturday, Nov. 30, 
when their automobile drove off a bridge 
in Seattle. Mrs. Newham was _ instantly 
killed and her husband died later in a hos- 
pital. Mr. Newham made his headquarters 
in Vancouver, B. C. He formerly was with 
the Edgecumbe-Newham Co. ‘ 


BEN S. NOBLE, aged 65, president of the 
Noble Lumber Co., Ida Grove, Iowa, and 
resident of that place since 1884, died sud- 
denly Wednesday, Nov. 27, in a barber shop 
in Ida Grove. A son and two daughters 
survive. 


JOHN E. HOLMAN, well known lumber- 
man of Dixfield, Me., was killed at his mill 
the morning before Thanksgiving Day. Mr. 
Holman was repairing a carrier when a 
pulley caught the belt of his coat, taking 
him up over the shaft and terribly man- 
gling the body. 


on West Coast 


comb, general manager. It was the fruit of 
three years negotiations. 

The policy does not affect existing individual 
policies carried by employees nor state indus- 
trial insurance, It gives additional protection to 
all classes of employees. The Weyerhaeuser 
interests affected include four steamship lines, 
railroads and mills at Everett, Rainier, Long- 
view, Klamath Falls, Ore., and several Idaho 
plants and line yards. The company bears all 
the expense of the policies. 
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On Eastern Service Trip 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 30.—To attend a num- 
ber of meétings affecting the interests of West 
Coast woods, C. J. Hogue, of the trade exten- 
sion and field service department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has left 
Seattle for Chicago and points east. The meet- 
ings will be held during the week of Dec. 7. At 
one of these he will discuss with representatives 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation literature and research projects planned 
by the association for 1930. 

Among other meetings he will attend is the 
annual convention of the American Petroleum 
Institute at which the sub-committee on wood 
derrick standards will report the standard wood 
design and load bearing capacity. He will also 
attend the meeting of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. 

In Chicago Mr. Hogue will discuss various 
field projects with association field men who 
will be present at the meetings. Those he will 
meet are L. P. Keith, Don Critchfield, and R. 
T. Titus. 

Before returning to Seattle Mr. Hogue will 
confer with staff mefibers of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
will make a trip through southwestern terri- 
tory. 





THE Bureau of entomology has established 
a forest insect station at Portland, Ore., to 
serve Oregon and Washington with advice re- 
garding forest insect pests and to conduct re- 
search, - This office will be in charge of F. P. 
Keen, who for ‘many years has been connected 
with the bark-beetle projects in Oregon and 
California; with J. A. Beal as his assistant. 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 
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After 17 Years 
we still think we are right 





17 years of honest and sin- 
cere effort to give the lumber 
dealer what he wants has pro- 
duced a host of regular custom- 
ers throughout the country who 
depend on Sullivan for all their 
needs in West Coast lumber. 


This sort of treatment and the 
fact that Sullivan ships only 
from a selected group of the 
large and well known mills as- 
sures you of good old fashioned 
service that can be depended 
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Yard, Factory and Industrial Stock 
also Fir Plywood. 
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WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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Less Waste in Framing. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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FIR 


FINISH 


> * 
We'll Mix 
Cars to 
Fit Your 
Requirements 

Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 


variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 














Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 


Write us now about your require- 


ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COM PANY 


Olympia, Washington 








The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


; Pondosa 
pe Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
pt oy Missoula, Mont. 
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News Notes from Amel rit 


Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 30.—An advance of 50 cents a thousand 
on 4- to 10-inch, and of $1 on 12-inch No. 2 
common Idaho white pine has been put into 
effect by the independent mills of the Inland 
Bmpire. This advance in No. 2 common is 
not at all surprising, as for some time the 
mills have been limiting sales of this grade 
to 25 to 50 percent of each car. The demand 
has been greater than the stock available, and, 
with fall drying weather practically over, it 
is certain that No. 2 common will remain 
very scarce throughout the winter. Other 
grades of Idaho white pine, and all Pondosa 
pine items, remain as they were two weeks 
ago. There has been little change in either 
stock or market conditions. Orders are not 
being booked in large volume, but are coming 
in about as expected at this time of year. 
Some of the sawmills are preparing to close 
down because of cold weather, although prac- 
tically all are still running. 

E. F. Wales, of the Wales Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, is on a three weeks’ trip which will take 
him to most of the large cities in the middle 
West. Mr. Wales may visit his connections 
on the Atlantic coast. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will be held in Spo- 
kane on Dec. 11. T. J. Humbird, of that com- 
pany, will preside. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 30.—No business of importance was 
taken up at the regular meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. The com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements for the 
annual banquet reported an unusually heavy 
demand for tickets, and announced the invita- 
tions will go out early next week. President 
Karl B. Kellogg reminded the club members 
of the annual election of trustees to be held 
next Friday and urged a full attendance at 
the meeting. The club voted to send flowers 
to Pastor Peter Simpkin, of Hoo-Hioo, who is 
ill at a Portland hospital. There was no 
meeting of manufacturers following the club 
meeting. 

The reduced fire insurance rates for water- 
front industrial property, approved by the 
Washington Surveying & Rating Bureau, will 
be retroactive to Aug. 7, the date when Ta- 
coma’s new fireboat went into commission. 
The new rate provides a blanket reduction of 
5 percent on all industrial plants within 500 
feet of the waterfront. 

Practically all of the local mills shut down 
for the Thanksgiving holiday Thursday. There 
was some talk of a general shutdown over 
the weekend, but it did not materialize, and 
most of the plants resumed operations yester- 
day. The Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co. will 
shut down for three weeks Dec. 10 to install 
anew bandsaw and make other improvements. 
The Buckley Logging Co. resumed operations 
last Monday after being closed for two 
months, and is operating with a full crew 
of 150 men. 

Tacoma’s power shortage, due to the un- 
precedented dry spell, is becoming acute, 
though the Navy Department has not yet ap- 
proved the use of the airplane carrier Lez- 
ington to generate power. The ship has been 
held on Puget Sound pending a decision. The 
city has asked several of the mills using mu- 
nicipal power to run night shifts to reduce 
the daytime load, but so far none has taken 
this action. All street lights have been turned 
off, and a general curtailment campaign has 
been started among power uses. The rains 
are still holding off, and there seems little 
chance of any immediate improvement in the 
situation. 

Last summer was one of the worst fire sea- 
sons in the history of the State, according to 
figures compiled by the Washington forestry 
department. The total fires reported num- 
bered 1,611, and heavy losses were sustained 
by logging interests, timber owners and set- 
tlers. More than 111,000 acres of young tim- 
ber was burned over, and 34,626 acres of 
merchantable timber, containing more than 
180,000,000 feet, was destroyed. The long 


spell of dry weather has made it necessary 
to retain fire wardens on guard until this 
late in the season, for the first time on record, 

J. C. Buchanan, vice president Henry Mi}j 
& Timber Co., who suffered an apoplectic 
stroke recently, is reported as somewhat im- 
proved, although he is still paralyzed on one 


= Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 30.—The local retail situation is un- 
changed. Local mills seem bent on reducing 
stocks, and prices to retailers have been low- 
ered in many instances. Mills are said to be 
delivering 2x4 inch, No. 3 for $9, and No. 3 
Shiplap for $9.50 to local yards. These prices 
are the lowest of the year. Retailers are not 
stocking heavily, but are buying as lumber is 
needed. 

The week brought an increased number of 
inquiries from the middle West, line yards 
being particularly interested. Wholesale trade 
shows little activity. Some business is ob- 
tainable for delivery after the first of the 
year, but mills are not inclined to accept this 
and are also holding to present prices. They 
are glad to get orders for immediate delivery 
or at their convenience. Both export and 
domestic business in fir piling and cedar poles 
is good. A fair volume of inquiries is coming 
In for cedar shingles and siding, but there are 
few sales. Most of these are from the mid- 
dle West. The prices of shingles are so low 
that mills refuse to book orders for future 
delivery. 

A group of shingle men met at the New 
Washington Hotel last Tuesday to hear re- 
ports from State Senator R. W. Condon, Seat- 
tle, and A. C. Edwards, Everett, on the possi- 
bilities of getting a tariff on shingles. Messrs. 
Condon and Edwards have just returned from 
a conference on the tariff at Washington, D. C. 

C. B. Leigh, one of the millwork specialists 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
has returned to Seattle after spending sev- 
eral months calling on manufacturing con- 
cerns in the middle West, developing markets 
for industrial cuttings of West Coast woods. 

One man who is closely in touch with the 
shingle market declares that 60 percent of the 
mills are down, and that in ten days about 75 
percent will be shut. Prices are the lowest 
in ten years and demand the slowest. 

There is a surplus of fir and cedar logs. 
Cedar can be purchased for about 50 percent 
of the prices prevailing five months ago. 

Thomas Jenkins, of the Arthur E. Lane 
Lumber Corporation, New York wholesaler 
representing the Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., 
has been in Seattle several weeks. 

A. H. Daugherty, vice president of W. L. 
Comyn & Co., is very ill and his condition 
is the subject of much concern among his 
friends and associates. 

The C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Seattle, has 
changed its name to the Mauk Seattle Lumber 


” Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 3.—Lumbermen here are taking a more 
cheerful view of the market than for months. 
Most of the yards are engaged in inventory 
work, and there is only a minimum of buying, 
but reports from the salesmen are that a lot 
of business is to be placed after the middle 
of the month. At first there appeared to be 
some apprehension in the country over the 
Wall Street slump, but this seems to have 
disappeared. Reports to the Federal Reserve 
bank here indicate that early holiday business 
is larger than it was last year; that money 
for legitimate enterprises is easy to get, and 
that there is no more unemployment in this 
district than is usual at this time of year. 
In spite of unusual conditions in the lumber 
market, the volume of retail business in this 
district was as good as last year, and in some 
sections was better, with a somewhat large 
volume of collections. The retailer has been 
getting a good price for his lumber and paying 
somewhat less for it, so that profits should 
be greater. From all indications, there will 


be a larger volume of city business next year, 
and country demand for lumber should be 
equal, at least, to this year’s volume. At 
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present, industrial demand for lumber is slow. 
The unusually severe weather for the season, 
has caused some interruption in building pro- 
jects in the northerly States. A good many 
orders for oak flooring have been placed in 
the last week, since the break in prices. Ac- 
cording to reports here, orders have been 
placed mostly on a basis of about 25 percent 
less than former prices, and some hardwood 
men say they would not be surprised to see 
prices gO down as much as 33% percent. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 2.—Rural demand continues good for 
this season, and calls for a greater than 
usual amount of material for storage struc- 
tures, both on the farms and at rural shipping 
points—creamery buildings, feeding sheds and 
poultry houses. Greatly increased determina- 
tion of the farmers to hold their produce for 
high winter markets has been evident this 
year, and is attributed to the organization of 
co-operative marketing groups. City demand 
is extremely quiet throughout the State for 
all building materials except in a few indus- 
trial centers, such as West Allis, where a 
home building movement is still under way 
as a result of a big industrial expansion be- 
gun last summer. Yard inventories are lower 
than they have been for many years. Money 
is ready to be diverted back into real estate 
and building channels at much easier rates. 
There is therefore expectation of a good spring 
business. 

Hardwood demand is showing some im- 
provement. Oak and walnut logs are in de- 
mand in the southwestern part of Wisconsin 
by the veneer producers. The birch and maple 
markets are firm. Some furniture plants are 
working night crews for the first time during 
the year. Toy factories report a better than 
normal demand this year. Automotive body 
building is being slowly increased at Milwau- 
kee, Janesville and Oshkosh. Mills selling 
dimension stocks report a larger business than 
in previous years. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 3.—Northern pine stock for box fac- 
tories is in most demand just now, while such 
orders as are being received from retailers 
are for quick shipment of mixed items. While 
the assortment of stocks is fairly good in the 
northern mills, it is not large, and there is a 
tendency on the part of buyers to try to locate 
just what they want. Prices are firm, as 
there are few offerings of surplus stocks, and 
stocks of some items are becoming depleted. 

While production work is engaging most of 
the attention of white cedar men, some orders 
for immediate delivery are being received. 
Prices on large posts are firm, with the sup- 
ply short and a prospect of more acute short- 
age when spring business opens up. Quota- 
tions on smaller posts are following the lead 
of those on the larger sizes, although they 
are in better supply. Prices are likely to 
stiffen all along the line rather than weaken, 
since orders must be filled from stocks now 
on hand until posts being cut are in condition 
for market. Prospects are, dealers agree, that 
the supply will suffice to meet the demand 
until after inventory time, and that business 
will take a spurt shortly after Jan. 1. 

Belated orders from retailers, who are fin- 
ishing up their buying for early winter, have 
held prices stable in sash and door lines. 
Little material is going into new residences 
now, but the demand for storm sash and sim- 
ilar material held up well through November 
and is still a factor in the market. Only about 
one more week’s good business is expected 
by the plants, and many of the operators 
already are planning for their annual shut- 
down. Most of the plants are being operated 
by curtailed crews at present. 

There has been a falling off in the demand 
for lath, even the green balsam so popular 
up to this time. With production well under 
Way, the manufacturers are able to fill all 
their orders for this stock. As a consequence, 
there is practically no call for white pine 
lath. There are still a few residences to be 


plastered in the Twin City area, but few lath 
of any kind are going into the Chicago section. 

The October report of the ninth Federal 
Reserve bank shows that 498 retail yards sold 
18,211,000 board feet of lumber as compared 
with 15,213,000 sold in September and 18,- 
242,000 sold in October, 1928. Stocks on hand 
totaled 77,919,000 feet, as compared with 84,- 
115,000 feet in September and 81,035,000 feet 
at the end of October, 1928. Sales last Octo- 
ber by the same yards amounted to $2,694,400, 
and for September $2,345,600, while for Octo- 
ber a year ago they were $2,632,200. 

V. W. Malloy has moved to Indianapolis to 
take charge of the sales office of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, as Indiana represen- 


tative. ‘i 
Duluth, Minn. 


Dec. 3.—Cedar men are bending every effort 
to the production of posts and ties, the larger 
sized posts in particular, where they are ob- 
tainable. In none of the cedar items is the 
carry-over large, and the present cut must 
be dried before it is shipped, so prices are 
certain to remain firm right through until the 
spring trade opens up. 

Northern pine prices continue strong, with 
only a fair assortment of stocks at the mills, 
and the total below normal. Not many ad- 
vance orders are on file, and shipping is gen- 
erally inactive. Some of the industrial buyers 
who placed orders some time ago have failed 
to forward shipping instructions. Retail buy- 
ers have been purchasing in small lots, for 
immediate delivery. Since the shortage of 
‘some items is becoming apparent, some ad- 
vance orders for deferred delivery are likely 
to be placed soon. 

Northern pine woods work is now fairly 
well under way, and operators predict that 
production will not fall far below that of last 
year. They point out that more small loggers 
are busy this year, and their production will 
at least partly make up for a falling off in 
the cut of some of the bigger operators. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 2.—Lumber dealers today described 
business as “seasonally slow.” Following 
several days of extremely, cold weather 


snow fell generally throughout the metro- 
politan area today, putting an absolute halt 
to all outdoor construction activities. Despite 
small demand, prices of all lumber con- 
tinue to hold very well. Especially of 
Inland Empire common grades and southern 
lumber, there is only a limited supply on 
hand. There are large assortments of fir in 
storage, but wholesalers are making no 
sacrifices. The Hoover program is expected 
to give a general impetus to construction 
that will benefit the lumber industry. 

The board of governors of the Nylta Club 
will meet tomorrow night to begin prepara- 
tions for the annual Christmas Party, to be 
held on the Saturday night before the holi- 
day. 

Dr. George A. Garrett, in connection with 
his address before the Nylta Club last Fri- 
day night, conducted a lumber identification 
contest in which a number of the Nyltarians 
took active part. 

D. M. Baylis has just announced that he 
will open a retail lumber yard at Hunting- 
ton Station, Long Island. Mr. Baylis has 
been connected with the firm of A. S. Pettit 
& Sons for a number of years. He has pur- 
chased a site fronting 600 feet on the Long 
Island railroad and 411 feet on Lincoln Ave- 
nue. H. A. C. Hellyer, of Tenafly, N. J., 
is making a layout for the yard, which will 
be modern in every respect. 

D. H. Carpenter, president the Pyro-Proof 
Products Co., of Everett, Wash., has been in 
the East of late, making his headquarters 
with the Lindsley Lumber Corporation in 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Carpenter is also an offi- 
cer of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. 

The Passaic-Bergen Lumber Co. head- 
quarters Passaic, N. J., recently acquired the 
land and buildings of the Lincoln Materials 
Co. at Millburn, N. J., and has added that 
yard to its chain. This is the sixth yard 
controlled by the Passaic-Bergen interests, 
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. THE PACIFIC STATES 
LUMBER CO. 
Tacoma, V ash. 
Offers you uniformly High Grade 

Hemlock every time you order— 

the kind you can afford to ad- 
vertise, because of its unvary- 
ing Quality. Give us a trial 

order on your next car of— 


HEMLOCK 


1” No. 1, 2 and 3 COMMON 
Boards and Shiplap 









Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 







REPRESENTATIVES: 
Ss. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
Frank Probst, ?. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo, 

H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Indtanapolis, Ind. 


Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 


























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER 


OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





RAILWAY & 
TIMBER CO. 








SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 
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CJ PORTLAND, ORE. Co 








We Specialize in 


FIR | 


Plank 
Timbers 


Quality 
Long Dimension 


The Griswold 


Long 
Joists 
Service 


SALES AGENTS: 

LumberCo, CteiGer 
Failing Bldg., Evergreen Lumber 
PORTLAND, ORE. Company. 




















AND SAVE MONEY 


Mouldings, Casing, Common i 
Boards. Factory Lumber, 
PINE Uppers, Base, Frame Material 


| | ORDER MIXED CARS 





Turned Balusters, 
Table Legs, Etc. 
Our Pine is grown in California and Southern 
Oregon 


\ 








Gutter, Mouldings, 
FIR Columns, Finish, 
Casing, Base, 
Turned Stock, Etc. 
Also Doors, Plywood, Flooring, Ceiling and Fir 
Uppers. 


Harty Manufacturing Co. 











PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 
New York Office: 5620 Grand Central Terminal 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x 4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 





Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 














Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

ue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3'4x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














the other yards .being located at Passaic, 
East Orange, Linden, Ridgewood and Bogota. 
John J. Blauvelt will be in charge of the 
Millburn yard. E. A. Petterson is president 
of the Passaic-Bergen company. 

Cc. E. Kennedy, of C. E. Kennedy (Inc.), left 
recently for a trip to the Pacific coast. 

J. N. Winton, of the Winton Lumber Co., 
has been transferred from New York to 
Minneapolis, where he will become manager 
of spruce sales. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 3.—Many wholesalers report business 
to have been quiet during November, but 
some seem to feel that there should be an 
improvement during the present month. It is 
argued that some retail Zealers will undoubt- 
edly take advantage of previous contract 
prices on many items and place a fair volume 
of orders for material to be delivered in Jan- 
uary. It is also expected that some industrial 
concerns will be ready to place contracts dur- 
ing the present month. Unusually cold weath- 
er for this season will tend to hold up some 
construction work and also delay completion 
of some buildings now under way. 

The present dull condition of the market is 
regarded as a seasonal accompaniment of the 
inventory and holiday period. There have 
been no changes in the prices of or demand 
for the southern or western pines. The same 
may be said of other softwoods. 

John Shanks, sales manager of Willson 
Bros. Lumber Co., Pittsburgh wholesalers, 
with six of the company’s salesmen, will leave 
the last of the week for their annual tour of 
the company’s mill connections in the South. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 30.—Substantial orders for car mate- 
rial have been placed in this district. These 
orders, however, are largely for clears, and 
it is hoped that the railroads will also engage 
in other improvements so that a better de- 
mand may be created for the side cut. If the 
railroads would come into the market with 
orders for maintenance-of-way material, the 
lumber industry would greatly benefit. There 
is still talk of an unusually early shut down 
of mills for the holiday period unless market 
conditions soon improve considerably. Some 
of the smaller mills have already ceased op- 
erations. The Atlantic coast demand is com- 
paratively light, and that from California is 
barely fair. Australia and the Orient are 
showing increased interest. Europe is the 
best buyer, relatively speaking, with its de- 
mand showing a constant growth. 

The log situation in the Columbia River 
district remains unchanged, with weather 
favorable for operations. Prices have re- 
mained stationary for some time, with no 
indications of early change. No great amount 
of logs is being accumulated, it is said. Al- 
though it is near Christmas, forest fires are 
still being reported from some of the coast 
sections of Oregon, as a result of the pro- 
longed dry spell. 

What impressed him most on a trip to the 
East was the favorable opinion everywhere 
of President Hoover’s constructive policy, 
said Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager here for 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 

Graham Griswold, head of the Griswold 
Lumber Co., who underwent a serious opera- 
tion about three weeks ago, is again in his 
office, feeling fine. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Dec. 2.—David Teachout, president Teach- 
out Co., one of the largest retailers of lumber 
and millwork in the city, believes that while 
the market may be regarded as quiet, there 
is a healthy indication of a revival in early 
spring. The winter outlook for small home 
building is very promising. He points to 
fecent statements issued by industrial lead- 
ers of the city, that more than $100,000,000 
worth of new industrjal and public works 
construction is in store for next year, start- 
ing early in January. 

Burt Reed, of the Cleveland Lumber Insti- 
tute expressed himself as being optimistic. 

E. J. Kulas, president of the Otis Steel Co., 
upon his return from Washington, called to- 
gether for conference a number of Cleveland 
industrial and civic leaders for the purpose 
of ascertaining what was in store for 1930, 
as suggested by President Hoover. The re- 
sult of the conference, which was carefully 
checked by Mr. Kulas, showed that more than 
$100,000,000 worth of new work is planned 





i 


and will be started early next month. 

Lumbermen, one and all, point out that this 
will benefit the lumber industry, as there jg 
already a housing shortage in the city. They 
also point out that the opening of the new 
Terminal, which was built at a cost of more 
than $60,000,000, will create a new transpor- 
tation set-up for the city, resulting in better 
suburban service, which will encourage home 
building in the suburban areas. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec. 2.—Retail yard stocks of softwoods re- 
main low and replenishment has not started 
Adverse weather has checked building of 
small structures, and orders for dimension 
and low grade shortleaf boards have fallen 
off. Prices of such items have declined. De. 
mand for longleaf timbers is steady, with the 
railroais and highway construction authorities 
the biggest takers, and timber prices are un- 
changed. Georgia has announced expenditures 
ef $26,000,000 or more for highway construc. 
tion in 1930, and it is believed it will consume 
a large amount of timbers. 

Each member of the Georgia Lumber, Mill. 
work & Building Material Dealers’ Association 
this week received a letter from Secretary H, 
J. West (West Lumber Co., Atlanta), asking 
approval of the directors’ decision to employ 
a full-time, traveling secretary to promote as- 
sociation activities, and also asking an opinion 
as to the advisability of an increase in asgso- 
ciation dues for 1930. Both issues were under 
discussion by the members attending the an- 
nual convention in Atlanta Nov. 20 and 21, 
and were given approval from the floor. 


Houston, Tex. 


Dec. 4.—Retail lumbermen in many in- 
stances are taking advantage of the quiet 
spell to take inventories. Very little yard 
stock is moving. About the only items in 
good demand are timbers and other export 
items. Hardwood prices are holding up, ex- 
cept those of oak flooring. 

R. G. Hyett is attempting to arrange for 
a lumbermen’s fellowship meeting the lat- 
ter part of the coming week. W. F. Shaw, trade 
extension manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is due here fora 
visit, and it is expected that he will address 
the gathering. 

“Securing Gum or Storax from Red Gum 
Trees” is the title of a mimeographed cir- 
cular recently issued by the Texas Forestry 
Service. Storax, used in the paint industry, 
has in the past been imported from China. 
Attempts now are being made to encourage 
production in the United States. Information 
is given on experimental methods used in 
securing this gum, showing the qualities ob- 
tained by the various methods, and the cost 
of production. 

Co-operating with the Texas Forestry Serv- 
ice, H. N. Wheeler, chief lecturer of the 
United States Forest Service, recently gave 
in eastern Texas a series of nine illustrated 
lectures on “General Forestry in the United 


States.” 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 2.—Alabama production is at a low 
point, as a result of rains. Mills along the 
rivers are shut down, as are most small plants. 
In many sections the roads are impassable, 
and barge shipments have been delayed by 
unusually high water. The mills have very 
little dry yard stock, but have a surplus of 
shed items. Retail yards are not buying, and 
wholesalers, also, are quite cautious. Indus- 
trial companies in this section, however, re- 
port good order files, and some of them have 
announced extensions, while there aré some 
new projects being planned. Industrial leaders 
in Alabama, at a conference called by Gov. 
Graves, agreed that the low cost of building 
material made this a‘good time for starting 
construction. The State, county and city au- 
thorities have already got some work under 
way. Prospects are thus made more encourag- 
ing for the retail trade, and many yards plan 
to stock up soon after the first of the year. 

Dimension and boards are slow and weak, 
and small timbers are draggy. In _ finish, 
Bé&better is slow, and No. 1 and C has dropped 
from $31.50@33 to $30@32, mill. Air dried 
boards and shiplap range from $16 to $18, mill, 
with:roofer rejects standing at $9. C rift is 
the flooring item in best demand. No. 2 rift 
is strong, but there is not much sold. No. 3 
flooring has declined to $11 for 3-inch and 
$11.50 for 4-inch. Center matched 6-inch is 
$14 and 4-inch is $15. S4S, 6-, 10- and 12-inch, 
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oe 
js $16. Resawn sheathing from No. 3 dimen- 
sion is $13.50. Mixed workings of No. 4 boards 
are $6.50, and straight S4S, $8. No. 3 dimen- 
sion, 2x4-inch and wider, is $11, and specified 
widths and lengths, $13. No. 2 and better, 
9x4-inch, ranged $17 to $21; 2x6- to 12-inch 
were in poor demand, prices being, 2x6-inch, 
$15.50@20; 2x8-inch, $16@21; 2x10-inch, $17@ 
23; 2x12-incn, $18@26, with lengths over 16- 
foot bringing $3.50 more. Long joists and 
timbers are in poor demand but bring good 
prices. Oak flooring is in limited demand and 
there have been price reductions, mostly on 
third grade and on clear quartered white. 

A. W. Dilworth, manager of the Ensley yard 
of the Estes Lumber Co., has become manager 
of the Northern Alabama Lumber Co., Jasper, 
Ala. W. S. Seals, of the Estes company’s gen- 
eral offices, succeeds Mr. Dilworth at Ensley. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 2.—Retail dealers are beginning to 
stock up already, though inventories have not 
yet been figured. If current inquiries develop 
into orders, the market will receive some wel- 
come support. Salesmen report that none of 
the dealers have the volume of stock they are 
accustomed to carry. Shipments were slowed 
up the last three weeks by bad weather, and 
yards have been tracing shipments by both 
telegraph and telephone, and demanding car 
numbers. The delays have resulted in few 
cancellations. None except the largest mills 


the American Tank Car Corporation. The 
equipment to be purchased by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad includes 600 coal cars 
and 25 cabooses. That road will build 500 
freight cars in its own shops. 

The contract for the woodwork for the 
1l-story Oscar Johnson Institute and McMil- 
lan Hospital, a part of the Washington Uni- 
versity medical group, has been let to the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. The lobby, main 
stairs and incidental ornamental features will 
be in black walnut. The first five floors will 
be trimmed in poplar and the remainder in 


birch. 
Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 3.—Arkansas soft pine mills find busi- 
ness far under seasonal normal. Production 
is being restricted by practically all mills, 
but is still in excess of shipments and orders. 
Order files have been further reduced. As- 
sortments have been improved at most mills, 
but are not as good as they should be, cur- 
rent demand taking some staple items of 
uppers as fast as they accumulate. 

The mill men are disappointed in not hav- 
ing received a larger volume of business from 
the Southwestern trade territory, particularly 
the cotton producing section. The position 
of the mills is strengthened by the nearness 
of retail inventories, which will result in a 
number of orders being placed to level up 


stock assortments. Several orders have been- 


placed for Jan. 1 shipment, and an increas- 
ing number is looked 











for during December. 
The larger mills are 
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not unduly § alarmed 
about surplus. stocks 
of inch Nos. 2 and 3, 
because small mill 
stocks are becoming 
badly broken, due to 
continued wet weather, 
which materially re- 
duces their operations. 
Small mills still have 
some straight cars of 
dimension to offer, run- 
ning largely No. 2 and 
better in 2x6-inch. 
The 2x4-inch is much 
searcer than it was 
thirty days ago. The 
. large mills continue to 
hold the production of 
dimension down to a 








The picture furnishes a very good illustration of the use of lumber 
in increasing facilities at rural roadside stores. 
being built at a one-story stand at the crossing of Touhy and West 
River roads in Cook County, Illinois. The upper story is to be utilized 
for living quarters and other uses incident to the business. Four years 
ago this same place was marked with a few latticed booths and one 
small covered structure. All of the other buildings seen in the picture 
have been built since, all caused by the growing custom of automobile 
and truck people to “feed” themselves and their vehicles enroute 


minimum, and some 
mills are already 
handicapped in han- 
dling mixed orders on 
account of not having 
a fair assortment. 
Among uppers that 
sell as soon as avail- 
able are 3-inch B&bet- 
ter rift flooring, 5/4x- 
12-inch Bé&better, 6/4 
B&better door jamb 
stock, 14-foot casing 


An upper story is 





have been able to ship during recent cold, 
rainy weather. Buyers show a tendency to 
place orders further ahead of their need for 
material, as they see that delays in shipping 
are unavoidable in winter. Most of the mills, 
large and small, feel that the worst of the 
slump in buying has been passed, and expect 
increased business. 

There has been a slowing up of demand for 
hardwoods, but stocks at mills are not top 
heavy by any means. While the market on 
gum is a little weak, there have been no im- 
portant recessions. The outlook for business 
is fairly good. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Dec. 2.—The lumber market showed some 
improvement this week in both orders and 
inquiries. Not much is expected in the way 
of orders at this time of the year any way, 
as leading factors say that retailers are en- 
deavoring to hold down inventories as much 
a8 possible, and buying only for immediate 
needs. The industrial trade showed slightly 
increased activity. Prices are unchanged. 
Transit cars moved more freely, but unfavor- 
able weather in the South is holding down 
shipments. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway has 
Placed heavy orders for equipment, including 
1,000 box cars and 700 coal cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation; 
1,500 box cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co., and 300 automobile cars from 


and 14- and _ 16-foot 
base, as well as 1x12-inch 10-, 12- and 20-foot 
B& better. No progress has been made in 
accumulating even a fair assortment of 1x6-, 
10- and 12-inch No. 1, while other items of 
common are in fair supply, with inch No. 2 
in heaviest surplus. 

A party of Southern Lumber Co. officials 
from Davenport, Iowa, spent most of this 
week looking over property of the company. 
The party included Fred Wyman, president; 
M. N. Richardson, vice-president; C. M. 
Cochran, assistant secretary, and Joe Lane, 
general counsel. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 2.—There is no noticeable improve- 
ment in the roofer market. Prices are down 
to rock bottom, and manufacturers are un- 
willing to dispose of much of their stock at 
those prevailing. Production is lower each 
week, and it is considered probable that all 
mills will close down from Christmas eve 
until Jan. 1. Manufacturers appear to feel 
that there will be a better demand after New 
Year. 

Wholesalers here say that there is still a 
fair demand for longleaf, notwithstanding the 
fact that yards are reducing their stocks for 
inventory. After the first of the year, it is 
believed, there will be an active demand for 
longleaf, and the mills are continuing to op- 
erate normally, in most instances. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
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Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Quality | 
California 
White No. 2 
Pine 


Shop and 
Better 


An annual capacity of 35,000,000 
feet and good stocks on hand in- 
sure prompt attention to your 
orders. Try us next time. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 


Feather River Lumber Co. 
\ ee 








SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


Curtis A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 








( ‘\ 
“All American 
Homes” 


69 attractive $9.0 
Homes & Plans 


“The New Colonials”’ 


50 Homes $9. 
with Plans 








“Little Bungalows” 


PLAN BOOKS 


= i of onan 
4 room A 
That Sell Homes homes 2 
These books contain plans of | « eae? 9 
all sizes and types of homes. Fine Homes Book 
They're up-to-date and will | 65 Plans of $9.0 
soon pay for themselves. Send | modern homes 


der today, take advan- oa 
ara as em, Also other Books 


Special Offer==——| special OFFER 








os hree ! 
EWStillwell Co, | “Scouser *5" 
1212 California Bldg. | AllSeven $19" 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. < y, 








HANDY BOOKS for CLUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMEPICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Folid- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


A new publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure 4 ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
els, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
ames, etc , etc. nd for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (44 x 64") $5.00, Postpaid. 





American Lumberman 














” 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Harry Christiansen, of the General Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago on busi- 
riess Wednesday. 


J. A. Grefe, of Wausau, Wis., general man- 
ager of the Underwood Veneer Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday on business. 


E. D. Sturgeon, of the Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was a caller at 
Chicago lumber offices Tuesday. 


W. A. Brown, of the Dessert & Brown 
Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich., was calling on 
old friends in Chicago this week. 


Eugene F. Horan, of Houston, Tex., mana- 
ger of hardwood sales for the Kirby Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago Tuesday, calling on sev- 
eral local lumbermen. 


W. Lloyd Hook, of San Francisco, Calif., 
field engineer of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago Tuesday en route home 
from a trip to the East. 


J. N. Fisher, of Appleton, Wis., secretary 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago Monday to confer with A. H. Ruth, his 
firm’s Chicago representative. 


Preparatory to the resumption of operations 
of its plant at Bernalillo, N. M., the White 
Pine Lumber Co. is reconditioning its logging 
road, has begun logging and is advertising for 
more men. 


Announcement has been made by W. H. 
Bunker, president of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, that William H. Woods 
has been appointed assistant sales manager for 
~ company, with headquarters at Bay Point, 

alif. 


W. A. Ellinger, of Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, came to Chicago to attend the 
meeting, Tuesday, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association’s technical advis- 
ory committee. 


J. Gibson MclIlvain, one of the outstanding 
lumbermen of that city, is one of the 68 busi- 
ness and civic leaders selected by the president 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce as 
a committee to administer the reorganization 
program of the chamber. 


L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, left Wednesday for Washington, D. C., 
to attend the industrial conference called, at 
the suggestion of President Hoover, through 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


John Carter, trade extension manager, and 
Howard O’Brien,, field engineer, of the head- 
quarters of the Southern Pine Association at 
New Orleans, La., was in Chicago this week 
to attend the meeting of the technical advisory 
committee of the National association Tues- 
day. 

D. J. Diebold, a deputy inspector of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, has 
been transferred from Chicago to New York, 
to be in charge of the association’s inspection 
work in the metropolitan area there. He suc- 
ceeds in that post J. E. Dotson, who was 
named to the newly created position of assist- 
ant chief inspector. 


Representing the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at a meeting of the technical ad- 
visory committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago Tues- 
day were three Seattle men—Chester Hogue, 
in charge of trade extension for the West 
Coast Association, and Larry Keith and R. T. 
Titus, field engineers. 


Ben R. Ellis, field engineer of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago this week attending a conference of 


the technical staffs of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and some of jts 
affiliated organizations. Mr. Ellis is doing 
some effective work in the promotion of cy- 
press and is kept in the field practically ay 
of the time. Mr. Ellis is a faithful Rotarian 
and while in Chicago took advantage of the 
opportunity to attend the regular weekly meet. 
ing of the Chicago club. 


C. E. Close, manager of the Chicago office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Aggo. 
ciation, was in charge this week of a meet; 
of the technical advisory committee of the as. 
sociation. Besides representatives of affiliated 
organizations who came for the occasion, 
Frank Cartwright, of Washington, D. C:, chief 
engineer, and A. C. Horner, manager of the 
San Francisco office, of the National associ- 
ation, were present. 


The directors of the Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., of Beloit, Wis., at a special meeting 
held Wednesday, elected William C. Whitney, 
of Winchondon, Mass., a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of George 
W. Pearson. Mr. Whitney is president of 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son (Inc.), manufac. 
turer of a leading line of woodworking ma- 
chinery, and for many years has been an out- 
standing figure in the industry. The Yates 
company is the exclusive sales agent of the 
Whitney line. 


Major E. G. Griggs, president and general 
manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., was in Chicago the lat- 
ter part of last week en route home after 
spending some time in Europe. While Major 
Griggs’ trip to Europe was made for rest and 
recreation and was not a business trip, he 
could not refrain from visiting seme of the 
important lumber yards while in Enptand, ~ As 
a result of these visits with English tumtber- 
men, he acquired some valuable information 
as to ways in which to promote the greater 
use in that country of West Coast lumber 
products. Major Griggs is returning home 
greatly improved in health and quite optimistic 
as to the outlook for the lumber business dur- 
ing the coming year. 


This Lumberman Uses Steel 


One of the leading lumbermen of Chicago, 
who is a consistent and persistent booster for 
lumber and whose concern specializes in timbers 
for barge, derrick, bridge and other heavy con- 
struction, in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Says: 

Recently the manager of a hardwood lum- 
ber company operating in Louisiana wrote us 
to the effect that his concern had about de- 
cided to put up a steel tower and if these 
plans matured would not be buying timber 
as was originally contemplated. The concern 
also has been figuring on buying timber for 
a barge. 


This Chicago lumberman, in acknowledging 
the letter from Louisiana, took occasion to say: 

In this connection an interesting point was 
brought out by the late lamented Frank Fish 
about a year ago, to the general effect that 
lumbermen should do their utmost to dis- 
courage the use of substitutes. This was 
strikingly brought to my attention the other 
day when one of the big musical houses in 
Chicago tried to sell me a radio cabinet made 
of steel. While our concern, of course, d0es 
not handle small hardwoods of this character, 
nevertheless I took it upon myself to intimate 
strongly that a steel radio cabinet was not 
nearly as suitable a piece of furniture as one 
made of wood. I am reminded of Franklin’s 
old saying, “We must all hang together oF 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 


Mr. Fish was one of the most vigorous de- 
fenders of wood and often took occasion to €X- 
press some caustic criticism of lumbermen 
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ught equipment of various kinds made of 
pen and then tried to sell wood with which 
to make the same type of equipment. 


Office Boy to Vice President 


After forty years in the lumber industry, 
during which he rose from an office boy’s job 
to the vice presidency of the company which 
he served so long and so faithfully, Percival S. 
Fletcher, of Chicago, plans to retire from active 
work in the D. 5. Pate Lumber Co. About 
the first of the year he plans to move to Cali- 
fornia, to enjoy life in the sunshine of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Fletcher entered 
the employ of Mr. Pate 
in 1890, when the com- 
pany maintained a retail 
yard on Twenty-second 
Street. Later he went to 
work at various and 





P. S. FLETCHER, 
Chicago; 
Vice President, D. S. 
Pate Lumber Co. 





gaining experience which 
proved most valuable in 
later years, for he 
achieved a first-hand, 
personal acquaintance 
with numerous grades 
of lumber. Then he 
went “on the road” as 
a salesman for several years, before being re- 
called to the office. 

In 1904 he became secretary-treasurer of the 
company, and continued in that capacity for 
seven years. From 1911 to 1919 he was treas- 
urer, and then in 1919 he became vice president 
in charge of sales. The company is now so 
well organized and systematized that he feels 
his services are no longer necessary, so he is 
dropping active participation, although he is re- 
taining his interest in the company and will 
remain vice president. His duties, however, 
will be assumed by Ben Jacobsen, the secretary. 


Returns From European Trip 


H. V. Scott, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Red River Lumber Co., returned home 
Sunday from a business trip to England and 
the continent. He was gone two months, and 
came back quite well pleased with conditions 
as he found them abroad. “Conditions in 
Europe are improving slowly but very soundly,” 
he said to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Scott also had an optimistic attitude 
toward the lumber situation in the United 
States, as affected by recent troubles of the 
stock speculators. “I am of the opinion,” he 
said, “that while things will be quiet for a 


‘month or two it will be a good thing in the 


end, for it will release money for building 
purposes. Banks outside of the metropolitan 
district haven’t had the money. Now, too, the 
banks will have money with which to purchase 
mortgage bonds. 

“I don’t think there’s a thing the matter with 
the country—not a single, solitary thing.” 


Lumberman Is a Grocer, Tco 


Littte Rock, ArkK., Dec. 2.—C. J. Mansfield, 
who, among other business connections, is vice- 
president of the Barton-Mansfield Lumber Co., 
line-yard organization with headquarters in 
Jonesboro, and who was _secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the Arkansas Lumber 
Co, which had a large mill in operation at 
Warren until June, 1927, has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Grocer Co. This com- 
pany, which maintains its general offices here, 
is the largest wholesale distributing organiza- 
tion in Arkansas. Mr. Mansfield was formerly 








vice president of the grocery company, but 
was elected president after the death of W. M. 
Hardy. Mr. Mansfield is also vice president 
of the Acme Brick Co., vice president of the 
Merchants & Planters Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Warren, and a director of the Union 
Trust Co., of Little Rock. 


To New Insurance Position 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 2.—Dwight W. 
Sleeper, who for five years has been manager 
of the southern department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, has accepted a position with the Insur- 
ance Audit & Inspection Co. and will represent 
that firm in the Louisiana and Texas terri- 
tory, according to an announcement made here 
by Alvin T. Coate, president of the company, 
which is employed by numerous sawmills and 
other large property owners to care for its in- 
surance problems. For thirty years the com- 
pany has done this work, representing its clients 
only and having no connections with any of the 
insurance companies. 

Mr. Coate said that he was prompted to 
secure Mr. Sleeper’s services by the many ex- 
pressions of high regard and confidence from 
the lumbermen, ‘as well as by his fitness for 
the work. Prior to his connection with the 
lumber insurance exchange, Mr. Sleeper served 
for fifteen years in the engineering agency, 
and brokerage departments of stock and mutual 
fire, casualty and marine insurance companies. 


Named Official of Company 


New York, Dec. 2.—Following the resigna- 
tion, effective Nov. 20, of L. A. Hold as presi- 


dent and treasurer of the Hold-Meredith Lum- . 


ber Corporation, D. R. Meredith has been 
elected to succeed him. Mr. Hold remains as a 
director of the corporation and there is no 
change in the financial situation of the com- 
pany. C. W. Abbott has been elected vice pres- 
ident. The Hold-Meredith Lumber Corporation 
represents several mills manufacturing fir 
and hemlock which come to it from the West 
Coast in cargo shipments and is distributed by 
its own salesmen throughout New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Acquires Insulation Business 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 2.—Marking the 
acquisition of the business of the Home Insu- 
lation Co., Minneapolis branch of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, the Melone-Bovey Lum- 
ber Co. entertained 100 architects, contractors 
and business men at a dinner the night of Nov. 
26 at the Central Y. M. 
C. A. here. 

Charles Johnson, head 
of the fire prevention 
bureau of the Minne- 
apolis fire department, 
other members of his 
department, and repre- 








A. M. MELONE, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Whose Company 


Acquires Insulation 
Branch 





sentatives of the gas 
companies of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul at- 
tended. 

Talks were given by 
H. Sherrill and T. Ste- 
vens, of New York 
City, representatives of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation; A. M. Melone, 
secretary-treasurer of the Melone-Bovey Lum- 
ber Co., and J. M. Delaney, a salesman of the 
company. Mr. Delaney presided. 

Motion pictures were shown of the manufac- 
ture and application of the black wool insulation 
material manufactured by the Johns-Manville 


Corporation. 
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figure your 
invoices ! 


Let any cler 


Figuring 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when a 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IIL & 


invoices on 









eilicke. 


Time Saving Devices 








Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
andexcellence 
of engraving. 







POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FIOHER BUILOINR 
cHIcCAsco 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO) 
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a revolutionary development 








MASTER FRAMES 
with the Locked Sill Joint 


r I 10 MEET modern building needs we have produced an 
entirely new super-frame. The Andersen Master Frame 
is as far ahead of any other window frame on the mar- 

ket today as air travel is in advance of all other methods of 

transportation. 


There are seven new exclusive features which greatly in- 
crease the efficiency and appearance of this frame . . . seven 
features in addition to those which have distinguished Ander- 
sen Frames heretofore. 


The most extraordinary feature of the Andersen Master 
Frame is the locked sill-joint which absolutely prevents jamb 
and sill from pulling apart. This patented feature alone is 
worth a great deal to home-owners and to builders, but this 
and the six other new features shown on the opposite page 
are offered at no increase in price. A specialized factory, 
equipped with machines that were invented to mill these 
frames in great volume, enables us to give this unusual 
value to the building trade. 


Ask your jobber about the new Andersen Master Frame 
with the locked sill-joint. 





ANDERSEN 











December ¥~ Yoo 





FRAME CORPORATION, BAYPORT., MINN. 
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MASTER FRAMES 


withtheLocked Sill-Joint 
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The seven extraordinary 
new improvements incorpor- 
ated in Andersen Master 
Frames are in addition to the 
following features which have 
distinguished Andersen 
Frames heretofore: 

Genuine White Pine sills 
and casings. 

Patented groove for eco- 
nomical wide blind stop con- 
struction. 

Patented insulated mul- 
















— 
5 


Cast iron pulley with ° 
7 turned wheel —This is the Patented noiseless. wear- 
first time a sash pulley with proof pulleys. 
a machine-turned wheel has 


ever been furnished in a 





1 Tongue between head 
and side casing— 
Makes a tight, even joint 
and prevents any chance 
. of leakage at this point. 
lion. (Patent pending.) 


2 Locked sill-joint con- 





























stock frame. 


Narrow cas- 

ings — Add 
to the artistic 
appearance of 
the house and 
are recom- 
mended by 
architects. 


5 Inside peer 
—Makes 
stronger jamb 
and provides 
greater nail- 
ing surface for 
inside trim. 

Also permits 
adjustment of 
jamb width 
without rip- 
ping. 
































The new features of the frame illustrated above have been 
adapted to the entire line of Andersen Master Frames. 











Genuine 
WHITE PINE 
Sills and Casings 











White Pine for PERMANENCE 
Weathertight for WOME COMFORT 











4 Gapped blind stop 
Allows perfect sill 
drainage and prevents 
dirt lodging behind the 
blind stop. (Patent 
granted.) 

25 — 





Ask your jobber about the Andersen Master Frame, or write to | 





struction — Holds sill 
and jamb rigid so they 
cannot pull apart when r 
weight is applied to sill. 
Prevents leakage at this } 
point. This construction ' 
has all the advantages of ' 
both sill-dadoed and } 
jamb-dadoed frames 
with none of their dis- ' 
advantages. (Patent No. 
1,708,599, Apr. 9, 1929.) 
















Three-inch slope to 
Y sill—50% more slope 
than on any other stock 
frame sill. It is the sill 
slope which many archi- 
tects have adopted as 
ideal to give perfect 
drainage. This sill is so 
constructed as to receive 
stock stool. 








ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION, BAYPORT, MINN. 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices q 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f.-o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov.°30: 


Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: 
B&btr, 10-20’... 65.87 Bile”. - +acenens 40.50 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 48.51 | 5/4x5, 10&12”. 66.75 
1x3” F.G.— sieht 
ite, sar... ase | “Re Cwm 
No. 1, 10-20’... 35.98 i ee em 47.72 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 20.69 | 2 “cndatene 47.30 
1x4” E.G.— Sa 2aeerewe 48.46 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 48.00 1x5 and 10”.. 54.51 
1x4” F.G.— | Bee” -¢eeewrne 65.00 
Bé&btr, 10-20’... 41.11 | 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 65.33 
No. 1, 10-20’... 34.28 | 5 /4x5, 10&12”. 78.39 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.38 6/4 & 8/4x4, 

Ceiling | Ge” “<extus 61.02 
56x4”, 10-20’— 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
ne ‘eves clean 30.65 10&12” 71.50 
Noo. 1 Teer 30.58 C Surfaced: 

O'S 0.40 1x5 and 10”.. 50.00 
Drop Siding Casing and Base 

1x6”, 10-20°— . ; 

RT am | oe 

Ee need 38.54 | 8” weeeeeeees 55.15 

he nxenwde maa ee 5 and 10”.... 59.64 








Fencing, S18, 10-20’ Plaster Lath 
No. 1— No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.46 
ae 34.88 | No. 2, %”, 4’. 3.00 
Me isn asa 37.11 
- ' No. 1 Dimension, 
No. 2— S1S1E 
OS 17.91 eet. | 
a” saieminn. a 18.24 a “oe 
No. 3— 2x 4”, 10’. 25.50 30.00 
12’. 25.17 29.00 
= CCC 15.37 , 
2 16’. 25.33 27.89 
Se” ‘wébveoden 14.86 18&20’. 27.58 29.89 
Boards, S18 or 82S 2x 6 23 2182 ae 
: -20'): 16’. 23.68 .... 
ae, 5 tae Peas ; 18&20’: 24.97 29.6i 
1x10” IIIII1 gals | 2x 8" 207. 23.50 
1x12” eeeeeee 51.08 16’. 24.08 27.50 
o. 2 (all 10 to 20’) 18&20’. 25.19 30.35 
~ goatee pea 1. 2x10”, 10’. 28.00 
= OE aber 31°62 12") 36.67 2. 
ggny nemarsng, 26.50 |  18&20'. 29:12 31.79 
No. 3 (all 6-20’) 2x12”, 10’. 35.66 
SORE EE 17.44 12’. 33.63 
RO ce cacces 17.92 16’. 35.55 
See eves acs 18.37 18&20’. 34.11 





No. 2 Shortleaf | Shiplap 
Dimension S1S1E | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
2 ” 0’ 2.87 TORENT ieee bee ¢ 33.06 
fA Pee 22.8 No. 2 (10-20): 
te 23.15 — 21.9 
16° ecevce 23.31 oe es 1.39 
18&20’...... 24.45 | No. 3 (all 6-20): 
ax 6”, 10’...... 18.42 Me. dekets«. 17.11 
12° ae 17.67 BIR svintabinnn 17.22 
ae 17.47 Longleaf Tim 
18&20". 2122 aS on oe ae 
i a a 22.50 S48, 20’ and 
aan ais 21.37 under: 
eR 92.16 8” ee acirk ie 27.38 
18&20’...... 22.23 ae, sete eens nt 
SntO*, 200.6605 20.92 |  —- evens rat ; 
eet 22.62 Byrkit Lath 
18&20’...... 24.86 | 4 and 6 wttteees 12.75 
ss A 22.50 DS TE bh nsec 12.75 
2x12", 10’...... 22.50 Car Material 
16’...... 25.20 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
18&20’...... 28.00 | B&btr, 5’...... 43.75 
No. 1— 
No. 3 Dimension | cease aeae ee - 
» No. 2 ~ wait 20.55 
one eee 15.90 
gr eeeonee: 14:29 | 90% hrt.. 7x1688x16": 
BP. ccntsuvens 15.98 | 26 to 28’..... 56,29 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— = 6” 8” —. 
at * 16’..$52.00 $56.00 $56. 00 $72.00 $87.00 
“i 4 * 6-16’.. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


re _ not over 20 percent shorter than 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $12.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 OS eee 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30.— Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shing les packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 


prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 

cars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 1.90@ 2.00 $ 2.10@ 2.30 
ae clears, 5/2.. 2.10@ 2.40 2.25@ 2.55 
CE pie «deme oo 2.95@ 3.40 3.25@ 3.75 
Secon a idameiataaat aie 3.40@ 3.50 3.40@ 3.50 
Perfections ~ee- 4.00@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
ES ile ac cn eek a 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 65/2. 2.60@ 2.90 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

Extra clears, 6/2...$ 2.05@ 2.10 
TEECPS CIOATS..cccce 2.75@ 2.80 
 ssseewewed 3.20@ 3.60 
ee 4.00 
Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2..$ > te 1.25 $ 1-380 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.4 


Common clears..... 1'30@ 2.00 00e 2.15 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

i sep ae wode ae $ 3.40 

i «nen tees es 4.00 

ere ee 4.80 

Perfections ....... 5.00 

OO Pe eee 11.00 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 4.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Dec. 4. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 

Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON S2S5— 
6” isd 10” I oa 
C selects RL....$61.80 $54.83 $66.15 $81.88 
D selects RL..... 42.71 43.25 51.89 60.09 
No. 1 common, AL 


-.+. 88.50 43.00 46.35 
No. 2 common, AL 26.41 26.45 25.84 29.81 
No. 3 common, AL 19.25 21.12 20.73 21.67 
Suop, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4— 
No. 1, $32.81 No. 2, $22.81 No. 3, $16.81 
Sevects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and wider— 


C select RL, $65.00 D select RL, $55.00 
BEVEL SIDING, ss octal e a ogee were $31.37 
No. 4 Common, 82S SW in Csnikanes aan 14.05 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON S2S— 
6” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $80.00 ana — nai 
D selects RL..... 44.85 $45.21 $53.42 $84.83 
No. 1 common, AL 47.04 46.00 52.00 75.00 
No. 2 common, AL 35.15 34.85 34.51 41.49 
No. 3 common, AL 23.78 25.38 25.13 31.33 


SeLects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and wider— 
D select RL, $76.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............ $19.50 


Larch and Pir 


am, 3 dipemolon. BEC”. 20) ..c 6006 ecedsus $18.00 
Drop siding or rustic, C&Btr., 6-inch, RL 30.39 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 2.—The poplar siding 
market continues steady and unchanged, de- 
mand being quiet. Local quotations, f. o. b. 
cars at Louisville, read: 


No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 
Eee <- $50 $40 $30 $24 
OS aa ee 50 38 28 22 
WD wctsienvsvaveee 50 36 24 18 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 3.—IF.. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 29 and 30 and Dec. 
2, direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr © 
le eee $42.50 $41.50 $28.75 
PT ining imi la ieee 42.00 wa ee 
See: x vse thaws 44.25 
Plat Grain Flooring 
DEY inp hie ode ee 24.00 19.50 
ee iis ‘ 32.50 29.50 
Mixed Grain sania 
SG, axed weadees $16.25 
Ceiling 
DM” occ amaw ak ee xe 23.75 19.25 
EE die a eioncaoane —_ 23.50 18.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
aig oe, ab ab em eae Tr 33.25 27.50 
a ae 31.50 27.25 owwe 
ence ahha led 4 18.50 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea and Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee eae $38.00 $44.50 $58.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
8 Perr $15.25 $16.50 $15.75 $20.00 
ee Sa nelkee dean 11.50 11.75 11.00 13.50 
Et Se ere 9.50 6.75 6.75 «eae 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
o's $16.7 75 $16.75 $19.00 $19.50 $18.50 ... 
6”. 16.25 16.25 17.25 18.50 18. 00 $22.00 $22.00 
8”. 17.25 17.25 18.00 18.00 18.75 18.75 23.50 
10”. 16.50 17.50 18.25 18.75 18.75 21.25 24.50 
12”. 18.00 18.25 18.75 19.25 19.75 21.25 24.50 
2x4”, 8’, $22.75; 10’, $17.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 


No. 2 ...$10.00 $10.25 $13.75 — “ ants - 
No. 3 5.50 6.75 ; 
No. 1 Gommon Timbers 

3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $20.00 
ne er” Ses SOUR. . oc ccrccees 18.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.50 

Pir Lath 
A thas contd cee ebasanss $3.25 

B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

NE ie 2a ded at nie te eee hacer aCe me Boek aw $41.75 
NO he are alga eal ste Malplath ae RAR eae 42.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Dec. 3.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. D. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sa Heart 
feo aE Chg, aera $1.35 $1.70 
nak ween cohen ween 1.25 1.60 
SP -dnimuns eben hoeesaseeencees ee 1.35 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American Lumserman] 
ad, Ore., Dec. 3.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
txi2” ..++++-$65.00 4/4 ...$33.00@35.00 
ix4—10" ...- 60.00 5/4 <1 $5.00@ 36.00 
iding— TT. 36. : 
Bevel, siding 37.00@ 40.00 


1x4" ..eeeee 27.00 ae acs 
%x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 Lath ... 4.00 
‘Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box -13.00@15.50 


~ WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American Lumareman] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 3.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; * an 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28 @ 82. 

Fir, red: Ungraded , $14@ 16.50. 

Cedar: $15@18 

Hemlock: ungraded, $9@11 

Spruce: » $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; 
3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 30.—Log ee 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No %, $19; No. $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs = $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 
Hemlock: No. $12; =. 
Spruce: No 1, sie: No. 





5. a 3, $13. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 30. 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11. 
Sales are at $5 to $3 below list. 

Hemlock: $11. Fresh cut logs are $1 off 
list; logs long in the water, $3 off. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 3.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 





Latest log mar- 








Common Rough noe and Pencing— 
&12ft.. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
ee eee Of o00 49.00 3.00 
1x 5 or 6” 51.0 51.00 53.00 
So eee 55.00 55.00 53.00 
ree - 61.00 58.00 57.00 
TEU esseunes 83.00 81.00 $1.00 
Se schdeuns 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
Soren 41.00 40.00 39.00 
SOG. eéaewes - 43.00 41.00 39.00 
1x12” eocuee Me 49.00 48.00 
2 eS eer 28.00 28.00 29.00 
iz § or 8”.. 30.50 30.50 32.00 
; re 3.00 33.00 33.00 
SR . caves 34.00 33.00 33.00 
SEG éseveews 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add ‘$1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1. 50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, 2 56 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, ‘$29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 


Mo. 1 Piece oe. $151E— 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 $2.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 $38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1.. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 
Copatien 
. B&bt Cc B 
Gn ce eeees “i 06 $35.00 $25, 00 $15. 00° rth 60 
_ EES 5.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 84.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S18S— 
8’ 10,12 &14’ 16’ 


lx 4” ecccccccccccs $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 
lx 6" eee ee eocccccccce 81.50 $2.50 84.00 
ix 8 eeccccvccces «++ 32.50 33.50 35.00 
a sion ecccccece - 35.00 36.00 37.50 
Se’ - csawnabbedeneoee 36.00 37.00 $8.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2s, 6” a wider, 6’ and 


longer, No. 2, $28; No. 8, $2 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, s1s51E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $38.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
me” 3c Shee 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10”... 31.00 34.00 365.00 85.00 384.00 
2x12” ... 31.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 385.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30. — Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 


Clear 66 49 “_B” 

CEDER cowtccecccces Qe $27.00 $20.00 

a BOL POE - 31.00 26.00 23.00 

6-inch ...... Oe Ss 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

DEN n6seruee’s eevee -- - $48.00 $39.00 

OS rere nik in eG ok wae 56.00 43.00 

po ee aa ieocere are 65.00 ae 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 48 ough 

DE” cicsnéscoweseesnnn® $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

MY “kb eicknd bose cenvemeereas Ie 76.00 

SS Orr eee «+. 90.00 86.00 

Se ON | ekecereencoves - 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’..... soeednetoeeneee 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under........... 50% 


Made from other sizes... 4 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
if. socvceces voce cocscccccccccccces 4 
De cc ecccccces oe ccccccccccccccccccs - a 
THM. ccccccccccccccenses ccccccce cocce OO 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on. shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Nov. 30 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $63.50 $60.50 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... oe 40.25 
re ceeca' Seana 33.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $40.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6"....ccccodses 37.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10"” B&better..............- $54.75 
Cee BE Dee. Se + hes oo be 006s ties se'e 57.00 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 46% 
1%” and over... 37% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $31.25 
SEIS"; TO. Bec cvccs 26.00 
a ee ee 21.00 
eae Ge >. Se Dina dunceusscevsreaes 17.50 

Dimension 

es: 3. i, Bes. Mi Bs ob aes ens eee $24.00 
Se 2. Bee Me i i asacosciee von - 26.75 
ne” (ee Oe Sl «osha ckeewe oe oae 30.75 
Te. E BE GS, Be We Oe vnc bs0tenseoeas 20.75 
Ge Ser OO db eet es cerevucsas 22.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 30.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended Nov. 26: 


California White Pine 


All tae 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr 
i eee $67.15 $64.50 $49.60 $36.15 
Me. aceedun 67.80 62.70 49.05 54.40 
Pe. teweves 65.60 55.55 43.20 51.50 
ere 75.75 66.60 51.70 63.15 
California Sugar Pine 
| ere $92.80 $82.80 wens $50.45 
Ce Sikeeun 85.85 74.10 $57.05 60.60 
Oe. nvevcad 86.05 64.20 50.00 60.70 
ee: setae de 97.65 80.30 64.60 79.40 
Sugar Pine rritt Mixed Pines 
Inch common. 40 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 42.99 Com— No.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 32.70 6” a nian ee Oe 
White Pine Shop Br tees . . 
Inch common...$33.30 10” ..... 26.85 tay 
No. 1. 6/4xa.w.. 36.55 12” ..... eet 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 24.40 THODOPS 2060205 $29.25 
White Fir Bev. Siding, %x6”— 
ie. DP. Ge | | iccccnrcope 32.05 
1feXa.W. ...-. $15.95 Cc $ 
Lath— 
Cotarz No. 1 4.50 
Pencil stock ...$23.50 No. a, Rear ae 2.40 
austeett nae aaa aie ; 
Mixed pines— No. 1 di 
4/4ZB.We ccoccccs $54.15 SEO ccccces 17.60 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. 
folk prices made during the period Siow. 1 to 
15, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 


b. Nor- 





Association: 
Rough 
EBijige, 4/4— 
B&better fe Ca ee PE eee $44.06 
plates ia deh cb bold bikk dale ae an eee - 32.45 
No. iG cigar wich or Sis Gar dig a ake eae ele «+ 24.05 
SE IES boidiwe'sthotancaheaed pethsinee - 20.85 
No.1 No.2 
ae No.1 box box 
Ss <cuwads ae 4.55 ‘ae ners Pe, 4 
WU. tied bee oe 4718 ae mine's anil 
CID nk xadidcanita. oats 48.50 $37.05 $27.15 $21.30 
See. Gasasus sec 51.15 bia ese acne niall 
Ss eh ea 48.90 39.05 26.80 21.80 
i BRAC ES 54.30 41.80 28.05 22.45 
wast ating-acion 67.90 45.45 30.15 22.85 
Edge B&better— 
DEE xs dcvnledeMeceevesede SheeWheeseeeeeeen $50.20 
ET. Wiitive a #60. & 0:alior. wien een back ieee - 69.45 
REIN. 5 5sh:dctras'o- dtd, enh'erecaig o Wik bebo elince he ante 72.05 
ee - wiccheundssasskuxhinge eas Oaa ewan owate 
Bark Strips— 
CT ne eres re errr en deena 
py ee ere ee $20.55 
Dressed 2%" 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
BAbetter, gh erent $41.70 $40.65 
No. 1 common, j#”..... 37.00 36.25 
No. 2 common, }?”..... 29.00 26.35 
2%” 3% 
po re ee ea PErynes 
B&better bark strip partition. Pasteed wt wine $33.95 
Box bark strips, dressed...........ee0% 19.50 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
BRED Gee esi rae wbbeeen enon $27.75 $17.75 
oe oo ne hows ened 27.10 18.65 
SE sc kpcbin wh tenes oom 28.15 18.65 
SEE ‘cauteottadawesenee te 29.85 19.45 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 2.—Average whole- 


sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
VAR covevcoes $140@145 
Selects ...... 105@110 


No. 1 com.... 80 85 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
a -$115@1 +4 


No. 1 com.... 65 
No. 2 com.... 45 60 


5/4&6/4 


$150@155 $155@165 
115 


110@115 
85@ 90 
54@ 59 
54@ 59 


eee eee 
eee eee 


eee eee 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


iy!) eee ne -s + Ses 

Selects ...... 

No. 1 com. 

No. 2 com.... rt 

No. 3 com.... 28 

Sound wormy. 51 
Basswoop— 

Ps 666-00 ou $ 78@ 80 

No. 1 com.... _ 60 

No. 2 com.... 32 35 
CHESTNUT— 

FAS secseccee® 8 85 

No, 1 com.... 54 

No. 3 com.. 23 


Sd. wormy and 


No. 2 com. 32@ 34 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy %@ 38 

BrrcH— 

| UEC $100@110 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 60@ 65 


No. 2 com.... 385@ 87 
BrEecH— 


BAS .cccccece§ OO 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 
No. 2 com.... 25 28 
PoPpLAR— 

Panel & No. 1 

13” & wider $140 
| ee A 105 
Saps & sel... 80 
No ovece 


. 60 
No. 2 A.....-$ 388@ 41 
No. 2 B...... 33@ 35 


$ 80@ 85 


and sel. ... Hf 56 
84@ 39 


No. 2 com.... 


8/4 
120 
90@ 95. 
55@ 60 
57@ 62 


at + 120 $120@135 
85 100@105 

$8 73 85@ 92 
48@ 55 65@ 58 
27@ 29 33@ 38 
59@ 62 62@ 67 
$ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
62@ 67 70@ 76 
87@ 42 42@ 47 
95@100 $105@113 
' at 59 ’ ag 65 
23@ 24 23@ 24 
36@ 38 38@ 40 
88@ 40 40@ 42 
$105@115 $110@120 
65@ 70 70@ 75 
40@ 42 42@ 44 
$ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
45@ 48 45 44 
28@ 30 30@ 3 
$150 $160 

120 130 

95 110 

65 70 

45@ 47 - 49@ 61 
86@ 38 38@ 40 
$ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
65@ 70 T3@ 82 
40@ 45 61 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ....$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 
6/4 . 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 
8/4 .. 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BrrceoH— 
4/4 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 
6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 
8/4 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eee 
12/4 115.00 105.00 965.00 60.00 eoes 
ae esee. Tae 64.00 38.00 24.00 ‘ 
6/8 .... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 * 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MaPLe— 


4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 


Sorr ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 .... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 an ee 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 ove 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 .... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 -- 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 -» 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 .... 105.00 85.00 52.00 a 
12/4 -- 115.00 95.00 57.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank 
Basswoop— 
4/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 29.00 23.00 
5/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 33.00 25.00 
6/4 - 80.00 70.00 54.00 35.00 26.00 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 oun 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 axe 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $63; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep Oak— 
4/4 .... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.99 
5/4 ...- 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.09 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.09 
Harp MaPLe— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 


4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 16.09 


5/4 .... 87.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 19.99 
6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 19:09 
8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.99 
10/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30:09 
12/4 1... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .... 
16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; ‘10- inch ‘ea 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $4 40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 
Harp Maple RouGH F.Loorine Stock— 


pong —S ss 


eee See yee $48. 00 $38.0 00 $28 00 
5/4 eee ee ok a ieee 50.00 40.00 30.00 
Se ere 57.00 40.00 30.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and 
better 
Mt tvevewes eodcenees Te ee rT $38.00 
CP ccteseeonsnesvavune ee ea 47.00 
No. 
ee dssees $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Nov. 26, Chicago basis: 


4/4 








5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficurep Rep Gum— MIXED OAK— 
CE = 8 eee i. Aes eeee seneneinbul Sd. wormy.. 40.00 46.00 O00 |  stsscoursedl 
Rep GumM— POPLAR— 
Qtd. FAS... 98.25@104.25 100.75@105.00 98.75@101.00 97.50@101.75 Pin. FAS... 79.75@ 93.00 ............ 94.50 = = = = .iccccees 
No. 1&sel. 55.00@ 59.00 0 0 62.50@ 65.00 ET wjacks ME ee eee 
i I ae en eeseuet 104.75 No. 1 com. 47.25@ 57.75 51.25 51.25 73.75 “a 
No. 1&sel. 50.50@ 62.00 57.25@ 60.50 62.50 63.75@ 66.75 Snes MME GEE cccccwsceecs senswawectes oneneecact 
aes" ) ahavenaeahed  Senmenvesees 34.00 Se Ds MD DRED iciicctarses eecdwancanes ewboncectnt 
Sap GumM— PN Rest  —=———*«SS RCC OaD KO KeoneneeR  eeawaes eee 
Qtd. FAS... 64.75@ 68.25 68.00@ 69.00 66.50@ 69.00 66.00@ 70.50 AsH— 
No. l&sel. 48.25@ 51.00 50.25 = isesececeees 51.00@ 58.25 FAS ...... 62.50@ 82.75 ..... 
Pin. FAS... 56.00@ 65.00 58.00@ 61.25 ........cc05  cecccccececs ee oe re Seeeeerenses wears *°* $aaee eo sioe 
No, 1&sel. 43.25@ 52.00 46.00@ 47.75 47.50@ 50.25 51.00 No. 2..... 35.00@ 41.60 ............ . / 
NE crane 8.00@ 28.75 27.00 ae” -  «eevuscmecses ne ee S teres Sheeeeeeerey Seeenenieiey 
No. 3 —"" ~ cdroechodes® Gedesdaaueue ‘Saesbanedees am — 
we. FAS 87.50 TESE 0 hwwteecceses aknnsexecte 
— No. 2..... a  j  sébgdnceased cunkneaneaee 44.75 
Qtd. FAS... 51.00 ae @8=——=«ét ws nwa 54.50@ 58.50 . 
No. 1&sel. 41.00 _—— £+§<s- «#spesesase 41.50@ 44.50 BEECH— ' 
No. 1&sel. 45.25 «_—-__ i iicccccccce cecccccccece 
TUPELO N 2 30.2 eee ee ee eeeee 
Pin. FAS... 48.50 56.00@ 56.50 46.75@ 56.50 ............ O. Beeeee 80.25 eee eee eeeee ceecececeeee ceceecereens 
No. 1&sel. 36.00@ 40.25 46.00@ 46.50 36.75@ 46.50 45.25 Hickory— 
ii. Se Ce esdecsdbesst Wekanebdewse seshivdauche Mi Mibkia-ceveewheedsn éneesenetees dbtinsnecens 0 
Wuits Oax— INlo. 1&sel. .........000 ceccccceccen 55.75 56.50@ 57.75 
Qtd. FAS...129.25@129.75 136.25 «§--«navecceceees 151.00 Sorr ELmM— 
No. l1&sel. 74.75 83.25 90.00 OF 3 0 7a i: tne C . < Gud mepanenm \wlemaeceeeat  weaeowaill 
Pin. FAS... 86.00@102.75 103.75 110.50 121.50@122.50 No. 1&sel. 39.75@ 41.25 46.25 a 8 0=—S—=—sé=“ié‘«w en 
No. 1&sel. 52.25@ 65.00 65.25@ 69.25 71.25@ 74.25 75.50@ 82.75 i sacs 68§~OC”~*« eae eee ca” we ankbewkews 31.00 
No. 2..... 47.50@ 49.00 54.00 55.25 59.75 TP Citins wtdhanvinhel. siaiwensa baal déndiceniecios 26.00 
me 2 Oe, Gee Le otc esvncdens Cet eiseneee  babedeerases COTTON Woop— 
i, Medas 24, 15@ tT ~clnbitveedis Vebahbdedaeee. seaadndden van UD once GURU GRFE ncccccccocse coucncececee  wesecwcaedl 
i ae. ||. Me eekeke. eadedenenenee «8 nebebeewen Po SOUR. SE BETO pidecddcdvtice wceveceiveee. 064 dence 
Rep OAK— No. 2..... 33.00 a =—~S«wP rt a 
Qtd. No.1 & WILLOw— 
Dis. seecde Ft fC: xe a ee ee eee ee No. 1&sel. 43.00 = = = —— ..icecccecee 
Pin. FAS... 65.25@ 76.50 85.00@ 93.25 92.26@104.50 108.75@122.25 Macnoua— jj “““"'*****t% tteeeseerese secceeccsens 
No. 1&sel. 49.00@ 64.25 55.25@ 57.75 ..ccceeseeee sevceesesees No. 1&sel. 47.00@ 51.00 55.25 =«-—-—_iieccccccue eucce 
ee maitre hea tiaieile No. 2..... 33.00@ 33.75 37.25 ssthdadisnaisialainedh vee) ceieacnida ade 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 2—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 


(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 

Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Louisiana 
BEEEP ccccecee $42.00 $43.50 $50.00 
MEE cocveeoe - 41.00 41.50 50.00 
i ssncee ead 42.00 43.50 50.00 
Dt nxsekets 52.00 51.50 52.00 
” ceceees 50.00 48.50 52.00 
DEE” ccecece 62.00 63.00 63.00 
Ee” § sevces 58.00 60.00 60.00 
MGEEG”§ § coccccs 68.00 66.50 72.00 
6&14xl4” ..... - 54.00 53.50 68.00 
DEE cccseoes 80.00 wn’ $3.00 
GROSS” wccces + 73.00 eves 78.00 

Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 

Bé&bdtr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.50 

B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 30.00 

Bébtr. Besce Gaee No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 

Air Dried No. 2 —" Roofers 

D2&SM— D4S— 

1x6” oa}, $25.00 1x10” (%x 9%” >. 037. 50 

1x8” (%x7%"). 26.50 1x12” (%x11%”). 28.50 


Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


ar SE iia as oo ee $81.00 
Mt wtenamewaan 29.00 ME 8¢sdewbas 32.00 
a éexeews «++ 30.00 
North Te Pine Flooring 
2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
farts Ws xe aa 66. 00 $61.00 — 
a. Soe 1.00 37.00 $28.00 


Kiln Dried sae Carolina Roofers 


. - $30.00 1x10”, %x 9% .$32.50 
%x7\%... - 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 
}#-inch thick, add $1. 


Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


i \cihvenketae¥Gnsnekoeecceaeleownve $38.00 
ET 5 al Dire a iin Sat hk Pe aa ie ek ahem oe 54.00 
al SS. ee eee 63.00 
Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
MFMA— a3x2%” 1x24" 
I nnd cecetneaewnn $98.50 $97.50 
I ck go wall a wan & wd os 83.50 82.50 
_ ff =e 58.50 59.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 
a” -e2easdewald $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 
8 rr 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
a s9¢s6eeu0n 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
a exaec -+-++ 84.50 73.50 45.26 40.25 
1x12” eee 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 
13” and ‘up. veseue 104.50 93.50 65.25 45.25 


Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Spruce ...........--$6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock .......... 490 clf— 5.50 delivered 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 2.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $381. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $83@85; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@52; No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 


2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $556@58; 8/4, 





$61@63. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot coer, Chicago 
pasis, on oak flooring: 


8x2%” 3$x1%y” %x2” %x1h” 
ist qtd. wht..$116.00 $116.00 $93.00 $71.00 
ist atd. red.. 86.00 82.00 73.00 68.00 
ond qtd. wht.. 80.00 72.00 61.00 60.00 
ond atd. red.. 74.00 69.00 62.00 60.00 
ist pin. wht.. 86.00 69.00 67.00 47.00 
ist pln. red.. 77.00 67.00 58.00 52.00 
ond pln. wht.. 77.00 63.00 49.00 43.00 
ond pin. red.. 70.00 63.00 49.00 48.00 


grQ wht. ..... 56.00 56.00 35.00 38.00 
Oh POA .evece 56.00 56.00 34.00 37.00 
Fourth ..-cce 29.00 28.00 16.00 16.00 

%ex2” %x1%” 
Ch O66. WHEs cs cscsccessievens $101.50 $ 98.50 
Ce OE DOO cs peccccteseseane 101.50 100.50 
i OOM. Css miu bce daicieba 79.50 80.50 
Gad Gt. FOG. .ccccccccvcscses 79.50 79.50 
Se BIR, WHE. oes ccsscesicudss 73.50 76.50 
Sr My Bessie veces ens tesean 67.50 69.50 
= a | Are re 69.50 66.50 
i WN. 56 sas 04.00 60 ewan 64.50 66.50 
NE Sta io maa x odd b Saba 50.50 46.50 
Ce dah loan + aed orgie ae 50.50 46.50 
DEN cpb Genie sHMse eRe eee 21.50 21.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j%-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, $2. 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 2.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS: oo. wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
ones; it, $265. 
10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$286: S54. 5. 


Select: ih $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 6/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


ONG cb Cnbbrrceeeendeneees $115.00 $ 90.00 
WE cb etcscecdecpenseewos 120.00 95.00 
DE Cvetetennavenvsennewn 125.00 100.00 
TEE eececccvcscnenumrenns 130.00 105.00 
BOE sovcnscesvorecevecves 150.00 125.00 
UBS cccccocsccosscenevecs 160.00 135.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Floorin Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Nov. 30: 


First Second Third 


| cciccwcnevens $88.74 $73.59 $49.57 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 35 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary of Board 














of Trade 

RECEIPTS FROM OctT. 28 TO Nov. 30, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
Se. 6c.adeciveaneawans 279,247,000 20.445,000 
Me swetadédsewowban 361,013,000 28,692,000 
DOCKORRS <cecessves 81,766,000 8,247,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO Nov. 30. 

Lumber Shingles 
BE vckcwaneamacen eet 3,159,514,000 305,441,000 
 cnekeukeeernes 3,573,383,000 383,152,000 
DOCTORSBO .cccccccce 413,869,000 77,711,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM OcT. 28 To Nov. 30, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
SE, bncknae Pasaweres 108,494,000 26,188,000 
DE + ik sere keneqew en 135,051,000 32,303,000 
Decrease ......cce6 26,557,000 6,115,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO Nov. 30 

Lumber Shingles 
ME ékdaxdieeewe swanet 1,179,285,000 398,186,000 
DE Aveda ame weeds 1,237,485,000 348,111,000 
DE: weicncard dntubonas 50,075,000 
Decrease ....ccccce 8! ere 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit statistics for 
November, 1929, and comparative figures for 
October, 1929, and November, 1928: 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1928 .1929 1929 


ee eee eee 94 118 70 
Offices and hotels......... 5 9 5 
MONI es aden ge 230 275 145 
Malls and churches........ 4 3 
_ SP ane --- — 1 
| eae 280 92 85 
Stores and offices.......... 2 2 3 
Stores and halls........... 5 7 a 
Stores and apartments. 1 os 
Stores and residences...... 28 9 6 
Miscellaneous ............. 4 3 5 
RY ies widnivctacewaie weiod 650 520 323 
Analysis— Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
Nov., 1928 633 17 24,919 $19,999,300 
Oct.,’ 1929 504 16 18,419 22,827,200 
Nov., 1929 309 14 11,883 15,338,900 


Genuine figures for the first eleven 
months of 1928 and 1929 are as follows: 


19 Buildings Frontage Costs 
too i attain 8,866 318,551 $293,201,750 
DP ssxanades 5,992 210,926 197,188,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—Retail trade in northern 
pine is quiet, but there is some industrial 
demand for immediate shipment, and consid- 
erable interest shown in lumber for shipment 
after the first of the year. Prices are firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Wholesalers re- 
port that their November business was un- 
expectedly large, and they foresee better busi- 
ness in January. Some of the buyers are lim- 
iting their purchases until after the first of 
the year. New building work has been gen- 
erally affected by a heavy snowfall. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 3.—Current business 
in eastern spruce frames is slow, but base 
price remains at $42 and production is light. 
The very light buying of random lengths is 
hand to mouth and wholesalers are not shad- 
ing quotations. Scantling is $31@32. Boards 
are dull, offerings light and prices keep about 
steady. Offerings of lath are heavy, demand 
light and prices show further weakness. The 
15g-inch are $5@5.25, and 1%4-inch, $4.50 @4.75. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—Industrial demand for 
hardwoods is low, and is expected to remain 
that way until the first of the year and its 
inventory period has passed. Retail trade, 
too, is dormant, wtih orders for fill-in pur- 
poses only. Prices are unchanged. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Weakness of 
prices featured the southern hardwood mar- 
ket this week, though there was no general 
reduction. On several items, certain mills 
were willing to make concessions, These were 
principally in maple, oak and ash, which have 
accumulated since the stoppage of automobile 
orders. Mills are not pressing for sales, how- 
ever, as they look for more orders after the 
close of the inventory period. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Hardwood de- 
mand has not been at all brisk lately, many 
buyers holding off until after inventories. 
This is normally a slow month. During No- 
vember the trade was larger at a number of 
the yards than had been expected, and many 
buyers supplied their immediate needs. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 2.—There is very little 
hardwood buying, but manufacturers are dis- 
posed to hold their stocks rather than make 
any great sacrifices, even in the case of can- 





Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 





























C.B. Richard & Co, Esssstee ee 
e = 2 

29 Broadway, NEW YORK = Cones Boe We 

handle CE of 

Ocean Freight and discount drafts 

Brokers for exports & Imports 

Special department handling export lumber shipments 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (ro een oreo Ance a Tools 
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The Answer to The Glass Repair 
Problem for Your Plant Lies 
in a Lange Duplex 





F you have been passing ‘up profit- 
able glass repair work on showcases, 
French Doors, furniture tops, 

auto doors and windshields, etc., be- 
cause of lack of equipment, you can 
solve the problem by installing a 
Lange Duplex Auto Glass Edger for as 
little as $175.00. Does fast, fine work, 
requires no expert operators, and per- 
mits two men to work at same time 
without interference. Write today for 
our complete catalog of Lange Glass 
Edgers, Tools and Supplies. 

Henry G. Lange Machine Works. 
166 North May S Chicago 
Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 

166 North May Street, Chicago 


We'd like your complete catalog of Lange Auto 
Glass Edgers, Tools and Supplies. 


eee eoseccoscces conan wapnneee sevcse eee 
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... that’s 
why Industry 
prefers Simonds 

Band Saws 


HE manufaeture of Simonds 
Band Saws represents a dis- 
tinct achievement in the produc- 
tion of superior cutting tools. The 
specially heat-treated alloy steel 
used in Simonds Band Saws is 
made in Simonds own steel mills 
...It is unusually strong, tough 
and flexible — a steel that holds 
its cutting edge under strenuous 
service .. For safety, economy 
and dependability in saws it pays 
to specify Simonds. 





SIMONDS SAW & STEEL COMPANY 
“* The Saw Makers’’ 
ESTABLISHED 18:2—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. New YorkCity Memphis, Tenn: 

Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. 

Detroit, Mich. Lockport, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Que. 

Toronto, Ont. Vancouver, B. C. 
London 
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cellations and instructions to withhold ship- 
ments. An outstanding sale of the week was 
50,000 feet 3-inch white oak crossing plank 
at $35 f. o. b. St. Louis. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Dec. 2.—The bottom has 
dropped out of the prices on hardwood floor- 
ing. Prices of other hardwood items are un- 
changed. There is little business passing at 


present. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—Demand for Douglas fir 
is rather low, with railroads being about thé 
only consistent buyers. Prices are spotty. 
Industrials and yards, however, are reported 
as “shopping around” for their spring buy- 
ing. There is a good demand for spruce, 
principally from the industrial plants, and 
prices are quite satisfactory. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 2.—While compara- 
tively. large quantities of fir are being used 
here, prices remain low, with competition 
keen. West Coast stocks are underselling by 
liberal margins the lumber turned out in the 
eastern States. A great deal of Coast lumber 
is being sent east on consignment and causes 
pressure upon the market. The tendency 
among buyers now is to hold down orders. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 3.—With most 
yards in this seciion taking--inventory, demand 
for fir is quiet, and not much is expected in 
the way of orders until later in the month. 
Prices remain weak. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 3.—Fir is in light de- 
mand, and wholesalers do not expect great 
activity before the turn of the year. There 
is no distress stock here, though there is 
much lumber in storage and prices are held 


firm. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—A fair demand for west- 
ern pines is noted, and orders for shipment 
after the first of the year are plentiful, at 
fairly strong prices. Industrials are inter- 
ested in Pondosa pine, and yards are prepar- 
ing for a good business in white pine panels, 
especially the sandblasted variety, distribu- 
ters say. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The trade in the 
western woods is generally called quiet, as 
wintry weather tends to cause a good deal of 
holding off. Pondosa pine prices are soft. 
Idaho No. 2 common is firm, with the mills 
limiting sales of one-inch stock to half cars. 
Shop prices in California white pine are soft, 
and some mills have reduced their prices late- 
ly $2 to $5. Select stock is firm. Sugar pine 
is firm. No. 2 shop is a little soft. No. 1 
shop and better lumber is quite firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 3.—Yard demand 
for western pines continues light, and indus- 
trial buyers have not yet come into the mar- 
ket. Box stuff continues in fairly good de- 
mand. Prices still are weak on most items. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 3.—The common grades 
of Idaho and Pondosa pines, and of Cali- 
fornia sugar pine, are scarce in this terri- 
tory, and mills are shipping very little lum- 
ber. Prices continue to hold firm. 


HEMLOCK 

BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 3.—Comparatively 
few transit offerings of western hemlock are 
now coming into the local market, and 
wholesalers are generally quoting prices that 
mean some margin of profit. There is a 
healthy demand for mill shipment, but the 
market is intensely competitive. Eastern and 


northern hemlock are dull, offerings meager 
and quotations about steady. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 3.—Western hemlock is 
in weak demand, and yards carry just enough 
stock to take care of their usual customers. 
Demand for timbers is lighter than it was at 
the opening of last month. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Cypress sales 
are confined to mixed carlots of low grade 


ee) 
lumber from a few wholesalers. Prices are 
about steady. Dealers are holding down or. 
ders on account of inventory ‘taking. Finish 
is dull. A-few lots of tank cypress were 
bought by industrial users. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 2.—There has been 
no change in the cypress situation. Lower 
grades of yellow are in much: better demand 
than uppers, although buying of the former 
is light. The red cypress market is quiet, 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Dec. 3.—There are good sup- 
plies of eastern spruce lath in the hands of 
wholesalers, and demand is light. The cargo 
season has about closed. There is a light 
demand for West Coast shingles, and goog 
supplies of all leading brands. Prices haye 
not been altered of late. 


— 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 3.—The shingle 
masket.is quiet. Some mills have been hold- 


‘ing- quotations at $2.25 for clears, and ‘$2 for 
stars. The demand for lath also is light, with 


prices mostly weak. Siding demand is slow, 


HOUSTON, TEX., Dec. 


oo 2.—Shingles - are 
quiet. 


Lath are moving very slowly. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—Railroad buying is the 
present salvation of the southern’ pine mar- 
ket. Industrials are in the market, but this 
trade is slow. Retail yards still refuse to 
take on stocks, but distributers report that 
there seems to be some better tone to the 
market. It is believed prices are at the bot- 
tom, and the expected purchases next month 
will have a strengthening influence. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 3.—Demand for lumber 
is inactive but supplies and incoming ship- 
ments are unusually light. Prices are sta- 
tionary. Mills are said to have only small 
stocks. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 3.—Winter dullness 
prevails in southern pine. Some roofers were 
lately offered under $28, but really desirable 
8-inch air dried are $28@28.50. Very little 
is being done in flooring. All makes of par- 
tition are quiet. Local yards are moving 
some heavy timbers and plank for large con- 
struction jobs. The price situation is about 
steady. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Aside from 
scattered sales of hand-to-mouth lots, south- 
ern pine business is dead in this market. Quo- 
tations are 50 cents weaker on common lum- 
ber and dimension, which are about the only 
items moving. Higher grades are not expected 
to sell until after inventories. Demand for 
finish and millwork is spotty. Prices are un- 
changed. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 3.—Southern pine 
demand is light in most sections, the heaviest 
volume of orders coming from Texas, where 
the demand has been good from both city and 
country yards. There is a somewhat smaller in- 
dustrial demand. Mill stocks are being im- 
proved, and meantime prices remain weak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 2.—The southern pine 
market was more encouraging this week 
than for some time. Sales were greater, and 
a few more inquiries were out. Retailers 
were showing more interest and buying by 
industrial trade was better. Taking of 
transit cars were freer. Rains and snow in 
the South are retarding shipments and hold- 
ing down the number of cars being put in 
transit. Prices are unchanged. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Dec. 2.—The southern 
pine market is quiet, but there is a general 
feeling that buying will be resumed when 
stock-taking is over. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 3.—Demand for clap- 
boards is decidedly dull. Retail yards are 
making few sales from their depleted stocks, 
and show no disposition to buy. Offerings 


of eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are so light that quotations are fairly 
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7” ~~ 
well maintained. Some bargains in clap- 
poards from the West Coast are on offer. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 3.—Some slackening 
jg noted by boxboard distributors. Several 
producers report a good volume of shipments 
on old contracts. The price situation keeps 
fairly even; occasional concessions are ex- 
plained by quality or terms. 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 77) 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 3.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been very unsatisfactory. There has not 
been very much new business coming out, 
and competition has been very keen, so that 
profits have been pared to the quick. When 
West Coast 12x12-inch, 40-foot is offered at 
$28, Baltimore, things begin to look pretty 
pad for lumbermen in this section. Pine 
mills are holding firm for their prices, but 
their bookings are small. 

There have been some few sales of Edge 
4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn, but most 
mills are working on old orders for domestic 
or export shipment. Good circular stock is 
offered at very low prices. Edge 4/4 No. 3 
continues to move fairly well. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths have sold fairly well 
and prices are steady as mills do not have 
much to offer. A great deal more 4-, 10- 
and 12-inch widths could have been sold if 
available. Good circular sawn finish con- 
tinues quiet, for New England is taking little 
good lumber. No. 3 4/4 stock widths have 
been moving a little better. No. 2 and better 
5/4 and thicker continue very quiet, as does 
No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips and mis- 
cuts. Bark strips are very dull. 

Box makers find business quiet and have 
sufficient stock for a while. Edge No. 2 4/4 
box has been very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock box 
has been moving fairly well, and box makers 
would be more interested in stock widths 
air dried, if obtainable, bright and dry. Kiln 
drying mills do not have much surplus, and 
prices are steady. No. 2 4/4 stock box has 
not been moving well. Edge box, 5/4 and 
6/4, is quiet, but as a result of bad weather 
the mills have little to offer for prompt ship- 
ment. Box bark strips, 4/4, continue very 
quiet. 

Planing mill business is small, and the un- 
sold surplus of planing mill items is in- 
creasing slowly. Prices seem to hold firm, 
however. Kiln dried roofers have been mov- 
ing fairly well, but prices have weakened 
Buyers can be tempted with kiln dried roofers 
if the price is “right.” Air dried roofers 
move very slowly, and many mills are begin- 
ning to shut down. Dressed framing is hard 
to move, because West Coast framing is 
being put into the East at very low prices. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 2—It is the opinion of local lumber- 
men that prices are right now dragging the 
bottom and that any change will be upward. 
The local mills have large stocks of Nos. 2 
and 3 common dresséd items, but the upper 
grades are pretty well cleaned up. No. 1 
common dimension is very strong, as it is 
very Scarce. None of the mills report having 
any air dried stocks ready for shipment. 
Low grades are moving rather freely to the 
Islands. A little more scantling is moving 
into South America than is customary at 
this time of year. Prime and saps seem to 
be much stronger. Sawn timber remains 


Strong. 
Boston, Mass. 


. Dec. 3.—Really good demand for thick stock 
~~ nee by several cypress distributors. 
te 3 acific coast fir and hemlock the demand 
2 air. Some manufacturers of eastern 
— frames report a rather better demand. 
a are quiet at unchanged prices. Idaho 
ela € pine looks firmer, but several buyers 
rr m they are still able to get concessions of 

cents on No. 2 common. 
Betyton A. Webster, formerly a prominent 
ful on lumber merchant, is now the success- 
me of a fur farm in Greenland, N. H. 
“ he Bradford Box Manufacturing Co.'s fac- 
Ty, owned by Howard B. Perkins, Westerly, 
I, and a small stock of lumber were 


Jimmie Wealherbesl says :— 












“$2,000 zs well Shent 
to Modernize a $6,000 


Old Home to make 1t- 
worth ato least. 


$10,000” 


N the famous WEATHERBEST Home Mod- 
ernizing Contest, 49% of the entrants listed 
an increase in sales value of twice the cost of 
modernizing. The other 51% claimed even 


greater increased values. 


Let our Service 


Department explain to you our Free Sketch 
Service and Plan to make modernizing sales 
easy. Check your files for Literature, Sample 


Color Pads, etc. 


Address WEATHERBEST 


STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 1538 Main St., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—-Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles Sold 
Only Thru Retail 

Lumber Dealers 


Wealfierbest 


STNINED-SHINGLES | 
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system and in cutting 


its efficiency. 


Oldest and 

Largest f 
Manufacturers 

of Trailers. 


REG. U.S. 


10966 Harper Avenue, 








Lowest Cost Hauling 
Do YOU Use It? 


Are you getting full value for every transporta- 


tion dollar you are spending? 
costs down to the modern standard of economy? 


The Fruehauf Trailer Company 
co-operate with you in improving your haulage 
its cost. 
tion Engineering Division will be glad to analyze 
your hauling needs and give you a full report on 


Why not take advantage of this offer? 
free service — no obligation. 
about your hauling needs and describing your 
present equipment, and our engineers will analyze 
them and give you a full report—free. 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Are your hauling 


is anxious to 


Our Transporta- 


It is a 
Just write us telling 


Semi-Trailers 
4-Wheel Trailers 


Adjustable Pole 
Trailers 


Heavy Duty Carryalls 
PAT. OFF 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











damaged by fire to the estimated extent of 
$22,500 last week. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Dec. 2.—The lumber market is settling 
down to a normal basis, though with prices 
low in some cases. Spruce and jack pine 


seem to be holding their own, with prices 
too low to satisfy the mills. Next year’s out- 
put in these lines will be fairly near that of 


the present year. White pine is holding 
steady at list. There seems to be some 
scarcity of 1x4-, 1x5- and 1x12-inch No. 2 


common. Edgewood shingle mills are hold- 
ing prices and independent mills are look- 
ing for business, but are not forcing the 
market on transit cars. Curtailment of pro- 
duction seems to be making itself felt. The 
market for XXX is around $4.20 to $4.35 now. 
For XXXXX the market is around $5 to $5.18. 
Coast fir mills are fairly well situated, so 
that they are not too eager to accept any- 
thing that offers. There is a good movement 


in uppers for prompt shipment and for de- 
livery after the first of the year. Whole- 
salers here are expecting an advance in fir 
prices before long, and believe that it will 
be somewhere between $2 and $5. 

The Southwestern Ontario Retail 
Dealers’ Association has arranged a good 
program for its next meeting, which is to 
be held at Chatham, Ont., on Dec. 5. 

Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club No. 53 held a suc- 
cessful dance on Nov. 29 at the Toronto Canoe 
Club. Jack Wachter’s orchestra provided the 
music. The committee who carried out all 
the details were K. M. Brown, R. G. Chesbro 
and W. B. Tennant. 

Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club No. 53 and the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold their annual Christmas entertainment 
at the Royal York Hotel on Dec. 20. The 
speaker for the occasion will be Rev. Stanley 
Russell, late of London, England, now of Deer 
Park United Church, Toronto, who will speak 
on “Old London.” 

James G. Coleman, formerly transportation 


Lumber 





manager for the A. E. Gordon Lumber Co 
Toronto, has joined the staff of Coast gay. 
mills (Ltd.), Toronto, in a similar position 

Reg. Buchan, of Robert Bury & Company 
(Canada) (Ltd.), has returned from a two 
months’ business trip to the Old Country, 

J. B. Mackenzie, retail lumber dealer 
Georgetown, Ont., has been elected mayor of 
Georgetown by acclamation. Mr. Macken- 
zie was formerly president of the Ontario Re. 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and algo 
was chairman of the Georgetown Business. 
men’s Club. 


Study Proper Construction 


(Continued from Page 36) 

sections and when a section has been completed, 
the edges are machine trimmed. After trim. 
ming, each section is dipped in hot creosote 
oil, then placed on a rack to drain. Later the 
sections are assembled to complete the unit. 
Close utilization of the lumber is practiced, any 
trimmings developed that exceed 10% inches 
in length being saved and used. A reserve stock 
of 2,000,000 feet of lumber is carried, practic. 
ally all of which is carefully stored under 
cover. 

While this company does not specify grade- 
marked material in its purchases, more than 50 
percent of the material is grade-marked. 

H. C. Hargrove, owner and general manager 
of the company, reports having enjoyed a good 
demand this year, and he confidently expects a 
satisfactory increase in business during the 
coming year. Many dealers throughout the 
country are regular patrons and buy their 
stocks of hog houses, brooder houses and other 
small farm buildings from this concern. 

* * * 
On Termite Investigations 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—At the request 
of the termite investigations corhmittee, Uni- 
versity of California, Wa F. Shaw, trade ex- 
tension manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has agreed to assign 85 
percent of the time of E. E. Bowe to that 
committee. Mr. Shaw was urged by several 
members of the committee to make Mr. Bowe 
available on either a full time or part time 
basis in order that he might act as coordinator 
of the termite investigation work. 

The remaining 15 percent of Mr. Bowe’s 
time will be devoted to such miscellaneous as- 
signments as may arise from inquiries origi- 
nating in southern California. 

Railroad passes will be furnished Mr. Bowe 
and his expenses paid by the committee while 
engaged upon its work. 

The termite committee also plans to ask 
the Southern Pacific Co., the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and other large industries a 
part or all of the time of one of their men to 
specific phases of the committee’s work. 


*x* * * 
Pay Close Attention to Lumber 
Mapison, Wis., Dec. 3.—Wo06od sash cost 


$3,000 less than steel sash and for this reason 
the board of education of this city chose wood 
sash for Madison’s new high school. Alternate 
bids on steel and wood were submitted by the 
building commissioner at the request of J. J. 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Fitzpatrick Lum- 
ber Co., who with Bert J. Westover, trade ex- 
tension representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association appeared before the 
commissioner and the board in an effort to 
have wood sash used on this job. 

A summarization of the advantages of wood 
for sash and trim was distributed to members 
of the board of education. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is greatly pleased at the re 
sults which have followed closer attention to 
the uses of lumber in Madison and watching 
out for any change that would be detrim 
to the lumber industry. Both retailers and 
wholesalers have been co-operating in this con 
nection. Increased lumber business has 
the direct result, and the increase has been suf- 
prising. Mr. Fitzpatrick feels that the same 


results can be obtained in other communities 
if this policy is followed. 
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